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O fact in the history of the government of British India 
stands more completely and incontrovertibly established 

than its total failure in one of the most important departments of 
government,—the administration of justice. The state of the 
law and of the courts beyond the Presidency towns has been, and 
still is, the crying reproach of the rulers, and the crying evil of 
the ruled. Reform has impended over it for the last thirty years; 
but the pace of law reform, if sure, has been slow in this country, 
and till lately there was reason to doubt whether its arm was long 
enough to reach to India. The mutinies, however, and the con- 
sequent decease of the old Company, have given it vigour and 
impetus, because they have directed and fixed the attention of 
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Parliament and the country on their great Eastern Empire. 
Indian finance and Indian public works, the Indian services and 
legislature, have in turn invited and received consideration, and 
if the Commons do not listen, they are, at all events, not counted 
out during the discussions. A hopeful sign; and one which may 
afford reasonable grounds for expecting that more will be done to 
improve that magnificent country, in the course of a decade, than 
was effected by the East India Company in its century’s reign. 
But assuredly no more beneficial or more urgently needed work 
will be undertaken than the reform of the legal system of the 
country,—a reform not less important than those works of irri- 
gation which are to fertilize its soil, and save its inhabitants from 
those famines which periodically desolate it, or those roads and 
canals which are to give its produce access to the markets of the 
world. Judges without legal education or experience ; subordi- 
nates steeped in corruption ; a procedure as oppressive and costly as 
that of our own Chancery when Eldon adorned the woolsack, and 
a system or chaos of law which defies definition ;—incapacity 
above, plunder below, endless delay and inextricable confusion 
everywhere ;—such has been the general verdict on the legal and 
judicial department of Indian government, and such the state of 
things to which Indian ministers have had to address themselves. 
Something has already been done since the dissolution of the 
Company. ‘The procedure of the Mufassal Courts was reformed 
early in 1859, and the famous penal code of Macaulay was also 
passed in the same year. By the amalgamation of the Supreme 
and Sudder Courts, which was accomplished last session, the de- 
cisions of the inferior courts will, for the first time, be brought 
under the immediate cognizance of men acquainted with law ; 
and the contemplated despatch of the judges of the amalgamated 
court on circuit, will do much to bring justice to men’s doors. So 
far so good ; and India may well be grateful to the learned men 
who devised and to the statesmen who adopted and carried out 
these excellent measures. One very important branch of Indian 
jurisprudence, however, remains untouched. ‘The country is 
without any lex loci, that is, any body of substantive civil law 
applicable indiscriminately to all its inhabitants; and if Sir C. 
Wood's announcement of a civil code looming in the future, im- 
plies that the condition of the law there is to remain as it now is, 
until that accomplished Equity judge, SirJohn Romilly, with some 
Indian collaborateurs, has composed a complete corpus juris civilis, 
a state of confusion, injustice, and absurdity, without example in 
the territories of any other civilized nation, will in all probability 
survive the present genemtion. ‘The subject is so important that 
a few pages of this Review may be usefully devoted to its consi- 
deration. 
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When the Company of Merchants who had the monopoly of 
the commerce of India found themselves, a hundred years ago, 
suddenly elevated to the position of sovereigns, in no department 
of government were they so ill-prepared for their new duties as 
in the important one of the administration of justice. In the 
Presidency towns Mayor's Courts had been established as early 
as 1726; but beyond the narrow limits of their jurisdiction all 
was anarchy. The law of the strongest had long been the only 
law of the land. A revenue was wrung by violence from the 
wretched peasantry, to whom a precarious right of cultivating 
the soil was allowed ; and the Mahometan conquerors administered 
their own criminal law to all under their sovereignty, and in theory 
asserted the supremacy of their own civil law also, though in 
practice the adjustment of disputes among their reconquered sub- 
jects was left very much to themselves. When the country passed 
to the power of the Company, Mahometan law coutinued to be 
administered in criminal cases till 1790, by Mahometan officers ; 
the English authorities interfering only occasionally, and for the 
purpose of mitigating the barbarity of the punishments awarded. 
This law is still the criminal law of Bengal and Madras, though 
it has been extensively modified by regulations and acts of the 
Legislative Council. In Bombay, Mahometans only were judged 
by Mahometan law. Hindus were tried by their own law, and 
Christians and Parsis by that of England ; but since 1827 a 
criminal code has been in force in that presidency. These 
various systems are now on the point of being superseded by the 
Indian Penal Code, which comes into operation this January. 
How this instrument will work, it is not our present purpose to 
inquire. Much of its nomenclature is novel, and some of its 
enactments are thought to be worded with a dangerous latitude 
of expression ; but its most singular feature is the string of ex- 
planations and illustrations which elucidate in profusion every 
section—legal curiosities which seem to betray in the celebrated 
draftsman who framed the code, or in the Legislature which 
adopted it, a singular diffidence in the clearness of its language, or 
distrust of the capacity of those who are to expound it. 

The scheme adopted for civil justice was to administer to every 
man the law of his own nation or religion; and as to those un- 
comprised classes which have no national or religious law to fall 
back upon, and those cases where positive law is silent, the 
judges were directed to draw their judgments from their own pri- 
vate stores of “justice, equity, and good conscience.” At first 
sight this system would seem to deserve the laudations which 
were once lavished on it. Nothing can appear more fair or more 
humane. It presents itself under the amiable aspect of respecting 
ancient institutions, religious customs, and manners, and of sup- 
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plementing their shortcomings by the principles of pure natural 
justice. And yet it has been a failure. 

The first result of a system which professes to administer their 
various laws to various races and sects, is the curious one that 
everybody's rights or liabilities are subject to be determined by 
everybody else’s law. A dispute between two persons of the same 
nation or religion is settled by the law which is common to both 
parties ; but how is a dispute between two persons governed by 
different laws to be settled ? The general rule is, that the law of 
the defendant prevails; but in Bengal an exception is made in 
favour of plaintiffs who are not Mahometans or Hindus; in 
which cases the matter is determined by the law of the plaintiff. 
But be it the plaintiff's or the defendant’s law, it is plain that 
the laws of both cannot prevail: one of the parties to the suit 
must be made subject to the strange law of his opponent. Thus 
the Mahometan, the Englishman, the Portuguese, the Hindu, &c., 
may all find their rights and liabilities defined by each other's 
laws. The Mahometan who sells with an implied warranty, finds 
that he buys without one from the Englishman, whose rule is 
caveat emptor. He finds, too, that his marital wrongs are treated 
as a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, if the dis- 
turber of his domestic happiness belongs to the conqueror race, 
though the criminal law would have avenged him against a Mus- 
sulman. The property of the son, and even of the grandson, of 
a Hindu is liable for the debts of the latter; but a Hindu cre- 
ditor of a Christian or Mahometan finds that he has no claim on 
the children or grandchildren of his insolvent debtor, beyond the 
assets descended to them. How the system works when there 
are a plurality of plaintiffs and defendants of different races and 
religions, we shall not attempt to conjecture. 

When it is applied to property in land, its consequences stand 
out in a still stronger light, because they are cumulative; and 
they would be an intolerable evil if land were to be bought and 
sold in India as it isin England. If questions relating to the 
devolution, purchase, and transfer of land, and relating to the 
enjoyment of interests in it, depend not upon any general law of 
the land, but upon the personal laws of the successive powers or 
other persons interested, it is plain that land may be subjected 
to several legal systems at the same time. The land which was 
yesterday a Hindu’s, may become to-day a Mahometan’s, and to- 
morrow an Englishman’s ; but what chances of a marketable title 
would a purchaser have, if the validity of every instrument and the 
course of every devolution depended on the nationalities and reli- 
gious creeds of different owners ? It would not be enough to deter- 
mine that one of them was a Mahometan and another a Hindu; 
it would be necessary to prosecute the inquiry further, and ascer- 
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tain to what sect or school they belonged. The Sunnis may be 
the orthodox sect of Islamism in India, but the Shiahs have 
their own notions on inheritance, and an equal right to have 
them attended to; and so have the Kojabs and Memans, who 
figure in the pages of Sir E. Perry’s curious collection of Oriental 
cases. The Hindus, too, are blessed with a multiplicity of schools. 
. Property in Tirhoot, for example, follows the course of descent 
settled by the Mythila law, which is different from that which 
prevails in Bengal or Madras; and, therefore, if a ‘Tirhoot family 
carries its lares to either of these presidencies, but continues to 
worship them more majorum, the Mythila law of descent governs 
any land that it may acquire there. 

All this would be bad enough, even if the various laws of the 
different races and religions were simple and explicit, or, at all 
events, well ascertained. But here we come upon a fresh source 
of confusion. ‘“ According to the present usage,” says Mr. Amos, 
in a minute appended to one of the Reports of the Indian Law 
Commissioners, “the judge is frequently obliged to investigate 
the obscure and doubtful customs of Armenians and Indian Por- 
tuguese ; and it is occasionally necessary to refer, for the decision 
of matters originating and terminating in India, to the systems 
of law prevalent in France, Holland, America, China, and every 
part of the world.” Even when the law under administration is 
that of the bulk of the population, the obscurity and doubt are 
not much less. In other countries, judges are supposed to know 
the law which they are called upon to administer; but the Indian 
judge has certain sages, wtriusque juris, attached to his court, for 
the purpose of fishing up texts from the depths of native codes 
and commentators; and these Muftis and Pundits, as they are 
called, have the credit of being able to pull up from the inter- 
minable and troubled seas in which they ply their trade, anything 
for the support of any opinion. Sir W. Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange, and Sir Francis M‘Naghten have recorded their thorough 
distrust of these oracles. 

A fresh element of confusion and difficulty remains to be men- 
tioned. It sometimes happens that the judge has to discover, 
not what is the obscure law of an obscure sect, but to what sect 
the case before him belongs—that is, by what body of law, if 
any, it is to be dealt with. ‘The Indian papers, two or three years 
ago, were full of a curious case illustrative of this difficulty. A 
Hindu convert to the Christian faith, Abraham by name, died, 
leaving two sons, Matthew and Francis. Matthew made a large 
fortune, and died, leaving a widow and two sons, one of whom, 
by the way, may be remembered as an undergraduate by those 
who were at Cambridge some twelve or fourteen years ago. Upon 
Matthew's death, in 1850, his brother Francis claimed his pro- 
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perty, or some interest in it, under Hindu law; but the claim was 
rejected by the judge, who decided that Matthew had ceased to 
be a Hindu when he abandoned the worship of Krishna, and that 
his property and family were no longer subject to Hindu law. He 
went further, if we may trust the newspaper reports, and adjudged 
that the property belonged to Matthew's wife and children. 
Francis appealed to the Sudder, or Supreme Indian Court, and 
that tribunal, after a seven years’ incubation, reversed the decision, 
holding that Abraham and his descendants were not less Hindus 
because they were Christians, and that they were therefore go- 
verned by Hindu law, so far as the secular was separable from the 
religious element. The property, therefore, was declared to de- 
volve according to that system which gives the ancestor’s property 
to those descendants whose duty it is to supply the soul of the 
departed with oblations of rice and libations of water, to save it 
from hunger and thirst in that terrible Hades called Put. The 
case is a singular one; and not the least singular feature of it is, 
that after a century of British rule, Indian judges are horribly 
puzzled to define what is a Hindu. 

Where there is no law on the subject before the judge, he de- 
cides according to “justice, equity, and good conscience.” But 
questions arise sometimes, perplexing enough to baffle all the 
justice, equity, and good conscience of even the most unsophisti- 
cated of judges. For instance, where an Englishman dies intes- 
tate, his property descends according to certain known rules. But 
how can justice or conscience help a judge to distribute the estate 
and effects of Armenians or Parsis, who do not belong to any 
existing nation, and have no statute of distributions in their reli- 
gious books ? or to deal with the property of the illegitimate son 
of an Englishman by a Hindu woman, who does not belong 
to his father’s nation or to his mother’s creed? If Abraham was 
not a Hindu, by what law was the judge who so decided, guided 
in awarding property to the widow and children? He was not a 
British subject, in the Anglo-Indian meaning of the term; still 
less did he become an Englishman before baptism. In embracing 
Christianity he abandoned a religion which provides for the dis- 
tribution of an intestate’s effects in favour of one whose kingdom 
1s not of this world, and is consequently silent on such sublunary 
concerns. In this, and in all such cases, is the judge to take 
English or any other known body of law as his guide, or, shunning 
all law as equally unjust, inequitable, and unconscientious, is he to 
construct a system of his own out of the depths of that moral 
consciousness of his, which has never been contaminated by any 
knowledge of any law? And are there to be as many systems as 
judicial districts, and fresh systems in every district upon the 
advent of every fresh judge? Or is the judge to inquire in every 
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case into the state of the family, the ages, sexes, health, and dis- 
position of the children, and distribute the property as he may 
imagine that paterfamilias should have distributed it? The 
practice seems tv have fluctuated considerably. “In the courts 
of the Company,” said a number of Armenians and East Indians, 
in a petition to Parliament a quarter of a century ago, “ no settled 
rule of law whatever has prevailed in respect to the inheritance 
and succession to property of deceased Armenians. While 
some of the Company’s judges follow the course of the King’s 
Court, and adopt the rules of the English law, others hold them- 
selves bound to act upon their individual notions of equity pur- 
suant to the terms of Regulation VII. of 1832, sect. 9 ;” which 
guards against the introduction of English or any other law under 
the guise of justice; “‘ and others bewilder themselves in the vain 
endeavour to discover the law of Armenia, of which there is no 
trace extant, and refer to Armenian ecclesiastics, whose legal 
knowledge, when they have any, is limited to the rudiments of 
canon law.” 

This last is unquestionably the worst feature of the whole sys- 
tem of the administration of justice in'India; and it is the most 
widely prevalent, because in the non-regulation provinces—that 
is, in most of the territories acquired since 1815, such as Burmah, 
the Punjab, and Oude—there is no law whatever, except the 
justice, equity, and good conscience of the executive officers of the 
Government, acting under instructions to follow the spirit but 
not the letter of the regulations which are in force in the older 
provinces. In criminal matters these regulations are, according 
to Mr. Morley, “ pretty closely followed ;” so that a latitude seems 
to be assumed in punishing acts, which no law, save the official's 
will, makes criminal. ‘ But in the civil court,” we learn from 
the same authority, “they are entirely dispensed with, and the 
court is conducted on what are considered to be simple and natural 
principles, suited to the country.” In other words, the law of the 
non-regulation provinces is little else than the will of captains of 
sepoy regiments and of other persons possessed of about the same 
qualifications for judicial duties; men who never opened a law- 
book in their lives, or even entered a court of justice until they 
were called upon to preside over one. 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since this state of the law 
was brought to the notice of Parliament by the petition from 
certain Armenians and East Indians, to which we have above 
referred ; and it is just one-and-twenty years since the Indian 
Law Commissioners, to whom it was referred, made an elaborate 
report upon it. ‘‘ Though British India,” they said, without ad- 
verting, apparently, to the non-regulation provinces, “‘ may appear, 
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on the one hand, to bave less need of a lex loci than any other 
country, because the great mass of its population consists of two 
sects whose law is contained in their religion; yet, on the other 
hand, there is probably no country in the world which contains 
so many people who, if there is no law of the place, have no law 
whatever. Indeed, whether we look at reasons drawn from juris- 
prudence, or at reasons drawn from convenience and utility, there 
is no doctrine more certain than this, that in every country there 
ought to be a law, which is, primd facie, applicable to every 
person in it. The number of classes which, in any particular 
country, should be exempted from this law must always depend 
upon the circumstances of that country; but be these classes few 
or many, small or large, the necessity of a law for persons whose 
condition cannot be defined beforehand, or who cannot be brought 
by evidence within any of the defined classes, remains undeniable. 
. . . . The trade between India and the countries of the West is 
regularly increasing, and with it the influx of European and 
American foreigners. The East Indians (descendants of Eu- 
ropeans) have become a numerous population, and are every year 
becoming more so. The want of a lex loci will soon become as 
mischievous in practice as it is anomalous in theory. . . . There 
is nothing in. English substantive law which prevents it from 
being easily adapted to the condition of all persons in India, not 
Hindus or Mahometans.” They accordingly recommended that 
the law of England, as it stood in 1726, modified by subsequent 
Indian enactments—or, in other words, the law which prevails in 
the Presidency towns—should be at once declared to be the law 
of the whole of India, and that all persons should be subject to 
that law, except Hindus and Mahometans: and they proposed 
that three codes of civilized law should be prepared, two for the 
populations just named, and the third for everybody else. 

The scheme thus recommended would have been a great im- 
provement; but it would not have met all the evils of the present 
state of things. It would not, for instance, have saved the Abra- 
ham family from the expense of obtaining a legal definition of a 
Hindu, and it would have given to all classes and to their property 
in land, three codes of law. But nothing was done. The subject 
was dropped, and the learned report of the commissioners was 
consigned to the dust and oblivion of the shelf for several years. 
In 1855, however, it was reconsidered by the commissioners 
appointed under the Indian Charter Act of 1853, to reform the 
judicial establishments and law of India; and the majority, con- 
sisting of Sir J. Romilly, Sir E. Ryan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Macleod, 
and Mr. T. F. Ellis, declared that “what India wants is a body 
of substantive civil law, in preparing which the law of England 
should be used as a basis . ... with a constant regard to 
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the condition and the institutions of India, and the character, 
religions, and usages of the population.” 

Sir John Jervis and Mr. Robert Lowe, the other two commis- 
sioners, saw in this recommendation nothing more promising than 
an indefinite adjournment of the subject. ‘The proposition, as 
we understand it,” they said in their separate report, “iS that 
whereas beyond the Jimits of the Presidency towns there is no lex 
loci at all, this state of things is to be perpetuated until a com- 
plete code for India be framed, based indeed upon English law, 
but every provision of which is subject to be reconsidered and 
remodelled, not only with reference to the customs and prejudices 
of the natives, but also to the principles of what may appear to 
the commissioners the most enlightened jurisprudence. We do 
not doubt,” they add with quiet sarcasm, “that such a work, if 
it ever shall be accomplished, will be of great benefit to India, 
but it is certainly one of no ordinary difficulty and delicacy. 
.. + + We cannot admit the necessity of keeping India without 
any lex loci at all till this gigantic task has been performed, unless 
there be no alternative. Such an alternative, we think, exists. 
The English law up to 1726 is already administered in the Presi- 
dency towns, and we cannot understand why it should not be 
extended, as far as it is applicable, to the Mufassal. The intro- 
duction of a lea: loci would thus be made easy and speedy; and 
the time of the commissioners would be taken up, not in passing 
over the whole field of substantive law, but only such parts of it 
as it might be necessary to alter or exclude, to adapt them 
to the exigences of a country like India. It is thus that law 
is imported into our colonies ; and imperfect as the system may 
be in theory, every one acquainted with it knows that it works 
exceedingly well.” 

The evils of the present chaotic state of Indian law, then, are 
admitted by all the able and learned men who have turned their 
attention to the subject. The only question now is, what shall 
be the remedy ; and it is to be hoped, for the sake of India, that 
the proposition of Sir John Jervis and Mr. Lowe will yet meet 
that consideration which is due to its practical character. A civil 
code would certainly be a great boon; but it may be questioned 
whether, even in theory, it would, however skilfully constructed, 
work as well as the living principles of our law, applied as far as 
applicable by experienced and judicious hands, while as a mere 
question of expediency and convenience, it is assuredly far better 
to give to India at once a body of substantive law, than to keep 
it without any lex loci until that happy, but, we fear, distant 
time, when the gigantic task of framing a complete code of civil 
law shall have been performed. 
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It is no doubt desirable to approach the consideration of such 
a change in a spirit of circumspection ; but experience has already 
done so much to clear the path before us, that to refuse to advance 
on it now, is to suffer caution to degenerate into unreasonable 
timidity. Though a noble statesman whose Indian experience 
entitles him to respectful attention on Indian topics, echoed the 
old cry of old Indians, in the course of last session, when he 
denounced the Legislative Council of Calcutta for “ nibbling at 
the religion of the people and the customs of the country,” the 
day is surely gone by for discussing seriously the views which 
such an objection implies. It was once the fashion to admire the 
quieta non movere policy of the old Company, and the most 
enlightened were the foremost in this admiration ; for the policy 
seemed to spring from a generous spirit of toleration, which was 
seldom seen at home in Georgian and Eldonian days. But there 
are obvious limits even to toleration, and it passes those limits 
when it leads a government to renounce the duty of elevating and 
improving the people under its charge. No statesman, however 
tolerant of national habits or conservative of ancient practices, 
would tolerate the human sacrifices of the hill tribes of India; 
and yet the East India Company for a long time complacently 
permitted kindred abominations which could shelter themselves 
under the cover of the superstition of the mild Hindu. But for 
the last thirty years a better spirit has animated the ruling states- 
men of India ; and enough has been done to show that no fear 
need now be entertained which would impede mere improvements 
in the ordinary law which is the subject of daily administration 
in courts of justice. Until 1830, the holy rite of burning widows 
was not only suffered by the Government, but was actually 
sanctioned by its regulations and by the presence of its officers ; 
and an average of about six hundred women perished yearly in 
Bengal alone, a sacrifice to Anglo-Indian philanthropy. When 
at last Lord William Bentinck had the courage tg make the 
practice illegal, those who claimed a superior knowledge of the 
natives predicted a rebellion as the immediate and inevitable 
consequence of this repeal of an enactment of the Rig Veda. 
But the Hindu resigned himself meekly to the loss of his human 
bonfires ; as meekly as he has since borne those doubts which 
have been thrown on the purity of the text of that famous law, 
by the learned essayist and reviewer who has proved to the rest 
of the world the Rig Veda merely directed that attendant matrons 
should approach the altar, and not that the widow should ascend 
the funeral pile. On the death of William IV., the fear of 
wounding an imaginary sensitiveness seized the Government ; and 
they shrank in dismay from stamping their coinage with the 
gracious effigy of a gracious Queen. The fair head of a female 
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sovereign on a rupee might, forsooth, give umbrage to the native 
mind! Abject terror could no further go; and perhaps the dis- 
covery that that mysterious mind was as practical as Vespasian’s 
on numismatics, shamed them into a little courage. 

In 1843 the institution of slavery was tampered with by an 
enactment prohibiting the recognition by Indian courts of all rights 
connected with it. Two years later, indeed, the old fear of dis- 
turbing the native mind revisited the rulers of India, and restrained 
them from giving effect to the recommendation of the Indian 
Law Commissioners, that the barbarous provisions of the Ma- 
hometan and Hindu laws which disinherited apostates and out- 
castes should no longer be respected. But in 1850 the Government 
shook off its fears, and an act was passed directing that so much 
of native laws as inflicted forfeiture of rights and property on 
change of religion or loss of caste, should no longer be enforced 
in Indian courts. In 1856, the native temper was again tried, 
if we may believe ‘ Old India,” by the act which declared valid 
the marriage of Hindu widows, notwithstanding the Hindu law, as 
old as Menu and probably older, which condemned them to the 
alternative of remaining nuns or beconmng social evils. But the 
native mind bore the shock with callous insensibility. The 
patient spirit had endured with resignation the extinguishment of 
the poor widows’ funeral torch ; it now endured without anguish 
their lighting the hymeneal one; and it is asserted that none but 
the highest church Brahmins refuse to celebrate nuptials which 
the Indian Moses forbade. It will possibly be discovered that 
the safety of our empire does not depend on our perpetual tolera- 
tion of the disgusting and cruel feats of the Cherak-Poojah ; and 
a future Governor-General will have the nerve to deal with Indian 
festivals in the same spirit as public festivals are dealt with at 
home. 

It has been alleged, indeed, that the mutinies of 1857 were the 
consequences of these changes; but if there is one thing more 
notorious than another respecting that series of tragedies, it is 
that the movement was not a popular movement. The masses did 
not rise ; the Madras and Bombay armies remained faithful to their 
salt ; even the native princes, with few exceptions, did not swerve 
from their loyalty; and if the Bengal army brought infamy on 
itself and disgrace on us when it made itself the ready tool of a 
Mahometan conspiracy, it was not because sutti and slavery had 
been abolished, nor yet because mercy was shown to widows and 
Christian converts, but because that army itself had been spoiled 
and pampered into ‘a chronic state of mutiny, by masters who 
trembled in its presence. 

The success, then, which has attended the various steps that 
have been taken in the course of the last thirty years, to root up 
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institutions and practices inconsistent with humanity, sufficiently 
proves that the notions which so long haunted the Indian 
Government, of the superstitious veneration or fanatical attach- 
ment of the natives to their usages, were very erroneous ; and it 
should surely justify the contident expectation that measures for 
introducing simplicity and unity in the ordinary municipal law 
which regulates the relations of subjects inter se, may be adopted 
without touching a single native prejudice. 

But if this were admitted, it would still be contended by the 
old school, that our law, at all events, will not suit_India. Laws, 
it is said, must vary with the social habits, the national character, 
and the religious creeds of those who are to be subject to them, 
and that it is unphilosophical to think of applying Western prin- 
ciples to Asiatic populations, or carrying our Christian ethics into 
the bosom of a Heathen society. ‘This is true to a very limited 
extent ; but it is absurd when carried to the extent to which it has 
been sometimes urged. The law of primogeniture, for instance, to 
take an extreme case, would be cruel and unjust in India; but does 
it follow that a system which excludes from the right of inheritance 
the blind, deaf, dumb, and lame, and the victims of madness, im- 
potency, and leprosy, is well suited to that or any other country ? 
or that it is just to give one woman a third, to another an eighth, 
of her husband's property, and to a third, in the same country, 
nothing more that a right to be maintained by it? Eighty years 
ago the Kast India Directors waxed eloquent and sarcastic on 
the theme, when English law for the first time reached their ser- 
vants; and their eloquence and sarcasm still find admirers. 
English law, they said, was incompatible with the habits, senti- 
ments, and circumstances of the people; and would throw the 
country into disorder and misery, as it had thrown it into terror or 
indignation. Was it not monstrous, they asked, that the collec- 
tors of the revenue, the Zemindars, should be subject to arrest on 
mesne process, and to imprisonment in default of bail, just like 
vulgar Englishmen at home? And no doubt they thought it mon- 
strous, too, that English law should interfere when the said 
Zemindars proceeded, in their duties of collection, by those cus- 
tomary methods of gentle pressure which were applied in the days 
of the Great Mogul, and were only a few years since still in 
fashion in the Southern Presidency. Was it not also cruel that 
the natives of India should be made subject to that criminal 
Jaw under which the native of England groaned? Was it just 
that he should be punished for stealing his neighbour's deer, 
breaking down his fish-ponds, maiming his cattle, destroying his 
valuable trees, burning his house, shooting at his person, and 
rescuing prisoners from custody? Was it right that offences of 
such different degrees of atrocity as cutting out a tongue, putting 
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out an eye, slitting a nose, &c., shod be involved, in India, in 
common punishment, as they were in less accurately discrimina- 
ting England? Was it tolerable that the “endless and almost 
inexplicable distinctions by which certain acts are or are not 
burglary,” should perplex the native housebreaker ? 

Such were the objections which were urged in 1781 against 
the extension of English law to India, at a time when the Com- 
pany had just discovered that “the ensnaring system” of that 
law, had, in the language of their historian, Mr. Mill, given the 
Calcutta judges “hooks and handles” wherewith “to stop the 
wheels of Government.” But it is not necessary to inquire what 
were the acts of a Government whose wheels could be stopped by 
an English court of law, nor what portion of the people it was 
which found our law so incompatible with their sentiments. It 
is not necessary to consider whether the various deeds which the 
Black and Coventry Acts punished as heinous crimes, should be 
classed among the legitimate amusements of the graceful Ben- 
gali, or should be punished according to the more gentle code of 
the Mogul. Nor is it necessary to contend that a Hindu may be 
arrested for debt, if an Englishman may. The representations so 
commonly made by those who profess an intimate knowledge of 
India, that our laws are unsuited to the natives, are commonly 
found to resolve themselves into the assertion that they are not 
deserving of or entitled to the protection which that law would 
give them, or rather, that the conquering class should be placed 
above the law as regards them. But it is enough here to say, that 
experience has given all such objections a sufficient answer. Par- 
liament thought that forgery, and burglary, and maiming, and 
wounding, were very serious offences, whether committed in Cal- 
cutta or in London, and that they ought to be repressed by the 
same means in both places, however uncongenial might be the 
process of repression to Oriental or Anglo-Oriental feelings. 
Nor did it think that natives should be exempted from the 
general jurisdiction of the Royal Court at Calcutta, on account of 
the barbarous and incongruous character of the civil law which 
it administered. It left them, therefore, to that law, yielding, 
however, so far to the representations of the Company, in the 
name of the natives, as to direct that questions of succession and 
contract, that the authority of fathers and masters of families, 
and the legality of acts done in consequence of the laws 
of caste, should be determined by Mahometan or Hindu law, 
when the defendants were Hindus or Mahometans. The cri- 
minal and the civil laws have since been extensively altered and 
improved ; but these alterations and improvements are found to 
consist, not in adapting our law to meet Oriental peculiarities, but 
simply in adopting the most important changes which Parliament 
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has made in our laws at horke. So significant a fact as this is 
worthy. of the attention of those who entertain the impression 
that our laws are wholly unsuited to India. 

The exceptions above mentioned have since been materially 
narrowed. The abolition of the penalty which attended loss of 
caste has removed the chief, if not the only difficulty, in bringing 
caste questions under the principles of English law. The powers 
of fathers and masters of families do not sensibly differ from 
those of English fathers and masters, since the interference of the 
Legislature with slavery ; and though Hindu texts may be found, 
authorizing the use of a small shoot of a cane or a rope’s end in 
the cause of domestic law and order, Sir Thomas Strange assures 
us, on the word of a Chief Justice, that the Queen’s Courts of 
India would postpone the rude law of Menu to the more grace- 
ful maxim of another Hindu authority: “Strike not, even with 
a blossom, a wife guilty of a hundred faults.” As to contracts, 
Sir Erskine Perry says, in one of the opium cases,—and he quotes 
Sir F. M‘Naghten to the same effect—that English law is 
always followed in those Courts, notwithstanding the exception 
in favour of native law; the reason being, that both laws being 
founded upon the same principles of good faith, very little diffe 
rence exists between them. 


It appears, then, that except on one or two peculiar subjects, 
English law has been in operation for a long time among the na- 
tives of India; for it would be a mistake to suppose that because 
the Queen’s Courts were originally established chiefly for the sake 
of our countrymen, they are chiefly engaged in deciding their 
disputes, or keeping them in order. On the contrary, “ so far as 
the suitors are concerned,” says Sir E. Perry, when speaking of 
those Courts, ‘they are essentially native Courts of justice, the 
proportion of European to native litigants and witnesses probably 
not exceeding one per cent. ;” and Sir Charles Wood did them no 
more than justice when he said, last session, that “it was noto- 
rious that the greatest confidence was felt by the natives in the 
administration of justice by the Supreme Courts.” Where, then, 
shall we turn for evidence that our law is unsuitable to native 
wants, and uncongenial to native feelings? It has been intro- 
duced into India, and there are the strongest grounds for believing 
that the system, to use the words of Sir J. Jervis and Mr. Lowe, 
imperfect as it may be in theory, has worked exceedingly well 
there. 

And the reason of its success is not very deeply hidden. ‘“ We 
firmly believe that English law, taken with the supplement and 
corrective of English equity,” say the Indian Law Commis- 
sioners, “constitutes a body of substantive law which is not 
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surpassed in the qualities for which substantive law is admired, 
by any of the various systems under which men have lived ;” and 
although this statement will surprise those who derive their 
knowledge of our law from our popular literature, it will be 
most cordially assented to by those who know it best. The 
costly and technical procedure which often furnished the Comic 
Muse with straw for her bricks is now reduced to great simpli- 
city; and the general principles of our law are not equalled by 
any other system for substantial justice. It is no doubt adapted 
to a more advanced state of society than any that exists in the 
East. It meets the wants of a landed aristocracy, of an enor- 
mous commerce, and of a free, wealthy, enterprising, and polished 
people. But does it follow that it must therefore be unsuited to 
more primitive races? As justly might it be contended that 
steamers and railways are unsuitable to them. Some of its rules 
might be found inapplicable to India ; whole branches of it—for 
instance, such as copyhold and ecclesiastical law, and numbers of 
Acts of Parliament, such as poor-law acts, highway, municipal 
corporations, public health, friendly societies, charitable trusts, 
and other acts—would be inapplicable ; but they would be inap- 
plicable only in the sense in which the same thing might be said 
of a palace where a humbler dwelling sufficed. The accommo- 
dation would be superabundant merely. A body of law is not 
less competent to deal with the simple relations of a simple 
people, because it is competent to deal with the complicated re- 
lations which spring up in a highly civilized society. The dis- 
puted accounts of two partners in a stall may be effectually and 
justly settled by a system of law which can do justice among the 
members of a joint-stock company. <A body of law is not unfit 
for an agricultural community because it possesses an elaborate 
system of law on marine insurance. That large portion of our 
law which governs the relations of men inter se in matters of 
contract and tort, and of which little is to be found in the Statute- 
book, consists of a body of rules which have been gradually 
found by our judges, out of general elementary principles of jus- 
tice, occasionally tempting logical deductions by a prudent regard 
for convenience ; and they differ from the rules of Oriental law, 
and from the “ simple and natural principles” in force in the non- 
regulation provinces, only as the accumulated experience of the 
jurists of a civilized nation differs from the rules of barbarous 
and superstitious ages, and from the crude notions which enter 
the heads of uncultivated, inexperienced, and unassisted officials. 

The great flexibility of our law, and its capacity for adaptation 
to different states of society, might be shown from its history. 
From the feudal period to the present its course has been one of 
constant accommodation to changing states of society, with little 
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aid from the Legislature. Personal liberty has always been the 
object of its special respect. It is consequently the least regu- 
lative of all systems of law. Wherever custom has established 
rules which are not unreasonable, it suspends its own. Thus 
Gavelkind in Kent, Borough English in Richmond and Edmon- 
ton, and various customs in various manors all over the country, 
supersede the general rules of inheritance. So, the custom of 
merchants and the usages of trade modify the general law; and 
the relation of landlord and tenant is similarly modified in every 
county in England by peculiar customs. Where the law does in- 
terfere with human action, its formulas are of the widest kind, so 
as to be compatible with the widest liberty of opinion and 
action. This may be best illustrated by the rules which it lays 
down where law comes into contact with religion, and where 
the law of an European community might seem, at first sight, 
least suited to populations differing so widely as the Asiatic races 
differ from any such community, in religion and social institu- 
tions: we refer, of course, to judicial oaths, marriages, and di- 
vorces. Our law requires that witnesses shall be sworn; but it 
does not prescribe our own form of oath to those who prefer any 
other. It is satisfied if the form is binding on the conscience, 
whatever may be said of its narrowness here, where all manner 
of singular and exceptional notions are occasionally entertained 
on the subject of providential government and future punish- 
ment. With respect to marriages, the general rule is that their 
validity depends on their conformity with the law of the place 
where they are celebrated. But an exception exists in favour of 
religious communities for which the general law of the place is, 
in its nature, unsuitable and inapplicable, and for which no spe- 
cial provisions exist. ‘An Englishman resident at St. Peters- 
burg,” says Lord Stowell, “does not look to the ritual of the 
Greek Church, but to the rubric of the Church of England, when 
he contracts a marriage with an Englishwoman. Nobody can 
suppose that while the Mogul Empire existed, an Englishman 
(marrying an Englishwoman in India) was bound to consult the 
Koran for the celebration of his marriage.” Pari ratione, a Jew, 
a Mahometan, a Hindu, or a Buddhist, is not expected to consult 
the Book of Common Prayer for his marriage, which is valid if 
it be celebrated according to the rites and usages of the creeds of 
the parties. 

It is, no doubt, a stretch of this rule to apply it to polygamous 
marriages, opposed as they are to our views of public policy. No 
Christian country can recognise polygamy, says Mr. Justice Story. 
Its direct and serious prohibition is founded on the precepts of 
Christianity, says Mr. Chancellor Kent. We clearly could never 
recognise the plurality of wives, says Lord Brougham, in War- 
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render v. Warrender. Nevertheless, polygamous marriages have 
been always recognised, not only by the Supreme Courts in India, 
—where, however, the exception of contracts from the operation 
of English law may probably have protected them from question— 
but also in the petty British settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
where the law of England was established upwards of half a cen- 
tury ago, without any such exception. And there is perhaps good 
reason for contending, as was suggested by Lord Brougham, in 
the case just referred to, that “if there go two things under one 
and the same name in different countries (or societies)—if that 
which is called a marriage is of a different nature in each—there 
may be some room for holding that we are to consider the thing 
to which the parties have bound themselves, according to its legal 
acceptation in the country where the obligation was contracted,” 
or in the religion of the parties. If Mormonism should ever be- 
come an important element in American society, the validity of a 
polygamous marriage will probably not be considered as con- 
cluded by the dicta of the great American jurists just named ; and 
it will perhaps be found more difficult to condemn it out of the 
Bible than to prove its debasing tendencies. Divorces by 
Mahometan husbands, also, have always been recognised when in 
conformity with Mahometan law; because it may be presumed, 
“the thing to which the parties have bound themselves” has been 
considered “according to its legal acceptation,” and a Mahometan 
marriage is, in its nature, dissoluble by the husband. In our own 
courts a Jewish divorce has been recognised as valid, on proof that it 
was in accordance with Jewish institutions, and without reference 
either to the law of the place where it was pronounced, which 
would have been found not to recognise divorces at all, except by 
Papal dispensation, or to our law, which then regarded marriages 
as indissoluble, except by the transcendant power of Parliament. 
The restoration of conjugal rights to Asiatics by an English court 
might seem likely to give rise to some difficulty, because suits 
for this purpose have belonged to the Ecclesiastical Courts alone, 
and non-Christians have no locus standi there. It was for this 
reason that a decree for the restitution of conjugal rights pro- 
nounced in a suit between Parsis, by the Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay, when sitting as an ecclesiastical court, was reversed by the 
Privy Council; but the latter court, at the same time, suggested 
that the civil jurisdiction of the court in India might be moulded 
so as to do justice in such cases. The Court of Madras, indeed, 
had anticipated this advice; for in two or three instances it re- 
stored a Hindu wife to her husband, upon her being brought up 
by habeas corpus. 

With respect to other general subjects, English law would pro- 
bably be found to deal equally well and justly, Thus, questions 
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arising out of the institution of caste would give no difficulty. 
Voluntary associations are not strangers in our courts; no lawyer 
reads the cases which are reported in the Indian reports, without 
being dimly reminded, notwithstanding the puerility of the mat- 
ters in dispute, to say nothing of the decisions, of the suits which 
have been so frequent during the last twenty years in the Court 
of Chancery, between members of Dissenting congregations and 
quasi charitable institutions, as well as of common-law cases 
also. The castes of India of the present day consist of a multi- 
tude of voluntary societies governed by their own rules, by which 
their members isolate themselves from their fellow-men; neither 
eating together nor intermarrying, nor celebrating religious rites 
in common, and enforcing obedience to those rules by expulsion, 
which involves loss of society and civil rights in this world, and 
all hope of happiness in the next. They are in many cases trade 
associations, and their rules are commonly marked by all the nar- 
rowness and selfishness of such unions everywhere. A few ex- 
amples will show the nature of the questions that arise in these 
bodies. Here, we find the silk-spinners suing the defendant for 
carrying on the same business as themselves, without paying the 
established fees, and the defendant successfully resisting their 
claim by proof that his grandfather had been a silk-weaver, and 
that the defendant himself had obtained the requisite permission 
to work at his ancestral trade. In the same volume of reports, 
we have a tradesman pleading to a double accusation by the gold- 
wire drawers, and also by the gold-thread workers, of working at 
both trades, that he himself carried on only one of the trades, and 
that the other was conducted by his brother, who was his partner, 
and who lived with him; and we have the Sudder Adawlut, or 
Supreme Company's Court of Bombay, gravely deciding that the 
fact of two companies rising against the defendant was evidence 
that he was not fairly observing the rules of trade, and ordering 
that as the two brothers had the opportunity of playing into each 
other’s hands, they should confine themselves to one trade only, 
as long as they lived in the same house. In another case, how- 
ever, where the gold-thread spinners sued another member of their 
body for working for a wire-drawer, contrary to their by-laws, 
they were defeated on the ground that the by-law infringed was 
against public policy. 

Other questions, unconnected with trade, occur. A suit against 
A. B. for refusing to lend the plaintiff the caste pots is dismissed, 
partly because the refusal involved no damage to his credit or 
property ; but partly, also, because it did not appear that the pots 
were refused by the body of the caste! A Rajpoot sues for da- 
mages for expulsion from caste for not performing his aunt's ob- 
sequies, and obtains a decree for his readmission on the due per- 
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formance of the neglected ceremonial! A man is expelled from 
his caste for marrying a second wife against the wishes of the first, 
and the court confirms the expulsion. An habitual drunkard, 
living publicly with a Mahometan woman, has been guilty of 
various aggravated assaults, and has set fire to the house of his 
adoptive mother, after having more than once attempted her life ; 
and he is irrevocably expelled from his caste. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta respects the decree, and he stands disinherited. But 
to which of his various enormities does he owe this extreme sen- 
tence? The Pundits declare that drunkenness, arson, and at- 
tempts to murder are expiable; but the relations with a woman 
of a strange faith are beyond the reach of pardon in the Hindu 
code. 

In some of these cases English law would be found a King 
Log rather than a King Stork; but there is nothing to prevent 
English courts from dealing with them with substantial justice, 
but at the same time without any sacrifice of public policv. Be- 
yond this it would surely be undesirable to go; nor indeed would 
it be necessary, even to meet a religious cry. The institution of 
caste has unquestionably flourished in India from the remotest 
antiquity, though all the castes of the present day, with the ex- 
ception of that of the Brahmins, are comparatively modern. Their 
influence, as Mr. Mountstuart-Elphinstone has observed, has been 
most pernicious to the progress of the people, and they should 
therefore receive no greater support from the law than public 
policy would justify. We should say to them, with Gallio, “If 
it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, reason would that 
I should bear with you; but if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your own law, look ye to it.” We must leave such 
laws to be enforced by those petty arts of social persecution by 
which trades’ unions among ourselves enforce their rules. It was 
long ago suspected by Bishop Heber that the distinctions of caste 
weighed less on the minds of the Hindus than they once did ; and 
others have believed that the power of these bodies has always 
been much exaggerated to Europeans. Certain it is that their 
influence, which has been too long strengthened by the prestige 
of our recognition and countenance, is now greatly on the wane. 
In Calcutta, Hindus of education do not hesitate to eat and drink 
with Europeans, in defiance of all the most rigid rules of caste; 
and though the ancient superstition may linger for a time in the 
interior, where the populations seldom see an Englishman, and 
then only at a very respectful distance, it will yield even there to 
progress, as every form of Paganism has always yielded. It was 
said lately, by the Hindu Patriot, that caste would perhaps hardly 
survive the century. / 

The subject of inheritance, and all questions connected with 
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the acquisition, enjoyment, and transfer of land, may offer some 
difficulties in applying English law to Hindus; but they will 
perhaps prove less formidable when approached than they appear 
‘at a distance. One thing, at all events, is plain; that on these 
subjects it is absolutely indispensable that one law only should 
govern, and that that must be the lex loci. Upon this point our 
law, like that of all other civilized nations, is wisely inflexible. 
Thus, whatever may be the domicil of the owner of land in 
England, his will does not affect it unless executed in conformity 
with the Wills Act. If he mortgages or sells it, he must do so 
by deed under seal, although land may pass by other methods of 
conveyance in the country where he has established himself. If 
he dies intestate, his eldest son, how legitimate soever by the law 
of his domicil, will not succeed to it if he was not born in wed- 
lock. His widow will take no more and no less than her dower, 
whatever rights the law of her own country may give her; and 
if she marries again, she will not be able to alienate that interest 
otherwise than as our law directs, though under her own law she 
is not subject to the disabilities which affect Englishwomen. It 
is no exception to this rule that local customs are respected, be- 
cause they are the lex loci. This rigour contrasts strongly with 
the flexible character of English law on all other subjects ; but it 
is in the highest degree necessary for the security of property in 
land. ‘ Those who object to it,’ says Mr. Justice Story, “ over- 
look the inconvenience of any nation suffering property, locally 
‘and permanently situate within its own territory, to be subject to 
be transferred by any other laws than its own, and thus intro- 
ducing into the bosom of its own jurisprudence all the innume- 
rable diversities of foreign law to regulate its own titles to such 
property, many of which laws can be but imperfectly ascer- 
tained, and many of which may become matters of subtle con- 
troversy.” 

Our law of real property and our conveyancing, it may be 
said, are so abstruse and artificial, they are such a compound of 
feudal and Roman law and Monkish art, that although tradition 
and habit may have reconciled us to them, they must be wholly 
unsuitable for other nations. And of this opinion were the 
Indian Law Commissioners ; for they proposed to exclude English 
tenures and conveyancing from the general measure which they 
recommended, for the immediate introduction of English law 
throughout India. But it was well observed by their President, 
Mr. Amos, that “a considerable part of the law of tenure and 
conveyancing, and of other divisions of the law of England, 
affecting both real and personal property, must fall of itself, for 
want of means of application in India, without any express ex- 
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ception. This is the case with regard to a large portion of the 
common and statute law, introduced bodily into Calcutta at the 
time of granting a charter to the Supreme Court.” And he added, 
with equal justice: “It appears to me, that there is so much of 
English tenures and conveyancing, especially if a large interpre- 
tation be given to those terms, which is essential to the complete 
and secure enjoyment of property by a highly civilized people, 
that I should not feel disposed to recommend the dispensing with 
them generally, though particular exceptions may be very proper, 
and the free use of the most simple kind of conveyances be in- 
dispensable.” 

In support of these views may be cited the experience’ of those 
settlements in the Straits of Malacca which occupy a prominent 
position in that distant Archipelago which has been illustrated by 
the learned labours of Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Logan. They are 
inhabited by Orientals of all races, Malays, Chinese, Siamese, 
&c.; and in no part of the East, not even in that famous Dutch 
possession where Mr. Money saw Crown peasants and cottiers 
through the couleur de rose medium of a surplus revenue, is the 
population so comfortable, so prosperous, and especially so inde- 
pendent and happy. And yet they are subject to the English law 
of real property, pure et simple, without excepting even questions 
of contract and inheritance, as in India. The only important 
modification of it which has been made, is that which vests real 
property, on intestacy, in the personal representatives, and makes 
it divisible like chattels real. Chinese, Malays, and Indians, of 
both persuasions, buy land, sell it, and mortgage it by English 
deeds ; and they devise it by wills duly attested ; yet no greater 
hardship or injustice is the consequence than among ourselves. 
It may sometimes happen that a will fails by reason of its defec- 
tive execution, or that a married woman’s execution of a deed is 
inoperative, because not acknowledged in the presence of a 
judge; but these hardships, if hardships they be, press equally on 
us, and are very justly thought to be lesser evils than those which 
the law seeks to guard against by the formalities in question. 
The law of real property works well among Malay and Chinese 
peasants and farmers, for the same reason that it would work 
well among English peasants and farmers, if the land belonged 
tothem. ‘The artificial and abstruse portions of it which are so 
oppressive here, are a superstructure built on simple foundations 
to meet the complicated wants of a landed aristocracy ; and this 
part has “ fallen of itself,” as Mr. Amos said, “for want of 
means of application.” The yeoman—be he English, Chinese, or 
Hindu—has no entails, no jointures, no portions, no family settle- 
ments to encroach upon his fee-simple ; and the various Asiatic 
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races which are congregated in Singapore and Prince of Wales’ 
Island deal with their land with not less facility, with little more 
formality, and with far greater security, than they would under 
their own laws. 

In the devolution of property upon death, it may seem hard to 
bind the Mussulman, the Hindu, and every other race and 
tribe, we shall not say to the law of primogeniture, but to any 
one common system which may be devised as most consistent 
with reason and convenience. But the hardship is really reduced 
to very narrow limits by that unbounded freedom of disposition 
by will which our law gives. For reasons of public convenience 
it is essential that one system alone should prevail; but where 
the owner of land preferred to it the course of descent prescribed 
by Mahomet or Menu, he would be perfectly at liberty to substi- 
tute it. A childless Hindu desirous of adopting a son to supply 
his soul with rice and water in Put, would find no impediment to 
the performance of all the ceremonies prescribed for the purpose 
by his priest, and the adopted son would have entire liberty to 
attend to the manes of his adoptive futher. ‘The main incident to 
adoption would be secured by a devise of the adopter’s property 
according to the Hindu course of devolution. The inhabitants 
of India have no superstitious scruples or fears about making 
wills—not even the Hindus, to whose law such instruments are 
unknown, but who readily learned the practice from us; and if 
our law guards against fraud by requiring the presence and attes- 
tation of two witnesses, it will hardly be thought that similar 
precautions are less necessary among such adepts in the erimen 
falsi as the natives of the East. For the same reason the provi- 
sions of the 4th and 17th sections of the Statute of Frauds are 
peculiarly fitted for them ;—far more so, indeed, than for us. So 
would be the recent Bill of Sales Act. Nor is it foreign to 
Oriental usages, any more than to Oriental religions, to resort to 
writing in matters of business. It is believed that they do so 
much more habitually than ourselves; for mutual distrust 1s 
deeply implanted in them. The ordinary testimonium clause of 
Chinese contracts records the advantage of what Mr. Best calls 
preordained evidence: “ As words of mouth cannot be depended 
upon, this paper has been written,” &c. As to the Hindus, their 
instruments and agreements are, according to Sir J. Strange, “in 
point of form, models in their way. Penned, in general, by the 
village accountants, while they express everything that is mate- 
rial, they do so with a compactness and precision not easy to be. 
surpassed.” Indeed, the same learned and experienced Indian 
jurist seems to regret that writing is not more generally neces- 
sary to the validity of transactions ; as for instance, when he com- 
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plains of the frauds, injustice, and litigation which result from 
suffering partitions to be made without deed or other instrument. 
The Hindu law, which bears a curious and striking similarity to 
that of the Channel Islands in respect to the incapacity of dis- 
posing of real property by will, the devolution of it upon the 
children as parceners, and the delegation of its management on 
the eldest son till partition, Jersicé partage, seems to need much 
a statute of frauds. 

In other branches of the law, no difficulties suggest themselves. 
The general rules which regulate the contracts of sale, loan, 
guarantee, and the various kinds of bailment; the law of bills of 
exchange, insurance, arbitration, suretyship; the law which 
regulates the relations of principal and agent, employer and 
employed, and landlord and tenant; the general principles which 
govern in cases of fraud, negligence, malice, acquiescence, and 
other subjects which will occur to the reader as the above occur 
to us, at random, are as applicable to the East as to ourselves, 
although some would probably be superfluous in the present 
state of society there. Where English law would be found 
unjust or defective in India, is precisely where it is open to the 
same imputations at home, viz., in vesting the personal property 
of the wife in the husband, and in ignoring adoption—a practice 
as familiar in ancient Athens and Rome, and modern France and 
Germany, as it is to the Hindus ; and it would not be difficult to 
adapt the law on both subjects to natural justice and usage. 

In a word, then, it has been established by experience that the 
law of England works well in parts of India, as lex loci, except 
on one or two subjects as to which it has not been applied. It 
has been even more closely followed in the petty Malayan settle- 
ments, and its success there, if it can be judged by the apparent 
prosperity of the inhabitants, has been undoubted. Such results 
need surprise none who are acquainted with the general principles 
of our jurisprudence, and they should suffice to assure the most 
cautious that there is nothing hazardous in the proposition made 
by a lawyer so acute as the late Sir J. Jervis, or of one so expe- 
rienced in the application of English law in the colonies, as Mr. 
Lowe, that the system which has worked well at different points 
of the country should be extended to the whole of it. If this 
were done, a great mass of admirable law would at once be 
established ; and the learned commissioners might for the present 
confine their attention to protecting the stridhana of Hindu 
wives, and all the property of Mahometan wives, against the com- 
mon-law régime ; to conferring and regulating the right of adop- 
tion, not necessarily on Hindus alone, but on all races; and to 
devising one rational and just course of descent of property upon 
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intestacy, for all classes. Convenience calls for the establishment 
of uniformity in this last respect; and no change which can be made 
to effect this object will be as great as that which the native laws 
of inheritance underwent when abhorred apostates and outcasts 
were declared entitled to inherit. There is not the slightest ground 
for fearing that men who have submitted patiently to be despoiled 
of the sacred rights of burning their brothers’ widows and selling 
their own children, will fly to arms because the law gives, if they 
die intestate, a share of their property to their wives and daugh- 
ters. Nobody since the days of Barebones’ Parliament has proposed 
that all the law should be suspended in England until it has 
been collected and classified, and polished ad unguem; and it is 
not more necessary or advisable to leave India to the chaos of 
native laws and “ natural justice” which now afflict it, until the 
Master of the Rolls shall frame a complete corpus juris civilis 
“in the intervals of business.” That code will unquestionably be 
an admirable work, but the task is colossal, and the day of its 
accomplishment must be distant indeed if civil codification for 
India proceeds no faster than English “ consolidation.” 


Equal in importance to the establishment of a rational system 
of law, is the employment of properly qualified men to administer 
it. Upwards of sixty years ago, the Marquis Wellesley lamented 
that India afforded a painful example of the insufficiency of laws 
to secure the happiness of the people, where there were no men 
qualified to administer them ; and it has not ceased, down to the 
present time, to illustrate the evil. It is vain to imagine, as the 
rulers of India, like all other men practically unacquainted with 
the subject, have imagined, that law and justice are correlative 
instead of tolerably corresponding terms; that the rules of natural 
justice are few, simple, and plain; and that they suggest them- 
selves most readily to the most untutored mind. The adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man is not asimple affair, and 
it is not to be reduced to simplicity by entrusting it to the simple- 
minded. India has never possessed a body of men from which 
good judges are made. It would be a mere waste of words to 
show that a man is not fitted for judicial functions by drilling a 
company of sepoys, and it is not difficult to show that the civil 
service is hardly better qualified for those duties. The young 
men who now flock into it certainly give, before admission, 
decisive proofs of industry, good general education, and perhaps 
talent too; but no genius can compensate for a judge's want of 
experience at the bar. Senior wranglers and First Class men are 
unfit for the Bench until they have served a long apprenticeship 
in Westminster Hall and on circuit; but in India, youths who 
never heard a trial are placed on the judgment-seat, selected, too, 
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it is said, from the least promising of the Civil Service. The 
qualifications mainly relied upon by the Indian service are their 
knowledge of the languages and of the character and habits of the 
people; but these qualifications, even if it be true that they 
are generally possessed, will not compensate for ignorance of 
law and inexperience in judicial investigation. A knowledge of 
languages may qualify for an interpretership, but can give no 
pretensions to the Bench ; and a knowledge of the people is more 
useful to a police officer than to a judge. If similar qualifications 
were recognised in England as necessary for the judicial office, a 
Welsh clergyman or squire would replace the judge of assize 
in the Principality, and a police-inapectes would try prisoners 
at the Old Bailey. 

But it is notorious that our officers, civil and military, in India, 
seldom know any other Oriental language than Hindostani, of 
which the great majority, it is believed, have but a smattering, 
and that they know nothing, or next to nothing, of the races in 
the midst of which they live. They never associate with them, 
and never catch a glimpse of their inner life, except in a court of 
justice. This is, no doubt, owing partly to what Lord Stowell 
called the “ immiscible” character of the natives of the East ; but 
it must be also in part attributed to the demeanour of our officers 
towards them. 

Sir Mark Cubbon’s declaration that, after sixty years’ service 
in India, “‘ he had never been able to acquire a sufficient acquain- 
tance with the opinions and feelings of the natives with whom he 
was in daily communication,” was striking evidence of the diffi- 
culty which an Englishman finds in mastering that knowledge; 
but that deserving officer did not say, as perhaps he might, whe- 
ther the difficulty was inherent in the task, or was attributable to 
the inaptitude of the learner. Of this general ignorance of the 
ruling classes, however, there can be no question; and perhaps 
no more striking proof, or series of proofs of it, could be cited, 
than the fears and resistance with which they encountered all 
those changes in the law already adverted to. In old times, Indian 
officers were better acquainted with the native character than 
they now are; but they acquired that intimacy by forming con- 
nexions which brought them down to the moral level of the na- 
tives, and the advantage was more than counterbalanced by the 
Asiatic corruption which grew up in them, or about them. The 
old sepoy officer, who lived surrounded with native women, jobbed 
and sold through them the petty patronage of his company or 
regiment ; and the judge’s decisions were moulded under similar 
influences, “the favourite never forgetting,” it was said, some 
years ago, by one who appears to have had some practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject, “ that it may be the privilege of the 
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‘ wife’ of a judge to assist in the decision of suits, or to hold their 
own courts, and to exercise as much power as the facility, not to 
say the corruption, of their protectors can connive at.” A plea- 
sant choice of evils; but probably ignorance is preferable to 
plunder on the Bench. 

But the training of the Indian services is incompatible with 
the production, or even the retention, of the highest qualities 
which are needed in a judge. Youths suddenly transported from 
the discipline of school and college into the heart of a population 
which crouches, and cringes, and prostrates itself at their feet, 
—without experience, or wise counsels, or good example to guide 
them,—must be endowed with very noble natures indeed, if they 
escape from the degrading effects of contact with such degradation. 
Flattery, implicit submission, patient endurance of ill-treatment 
and indignity on the part of the weak, do their usual work in 
India as elsewhere, and produce not only princely airs, but some- 
times also such deeds as culminate in what a court-martial 
euphemistically called, in Lieut. Allen’s case, manslaughter. The 
military service and the bureaux of a despotic administration com- 
plete the training by teaching blind obedience to superiors, and 
esprit de corp, through good and evil report, among all. That 
gifted natures triumph over these influences may be true enough ; 
but their deteriorating tendencies cannot be disputed. Certainly 
they are not calculated to inspire either that independence of 
mind, or that hatred of oppression, which should pre-eminently 
distinguish a judge, and which do pre-eminently distinguish every 
judge who sits in Westminster Hall. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more foreign to the ideas, or more distasteful to the 
sympathies, of men trained to official subordination, than habits 
of thought and action which make a man no “ respecter of per- 
sons,” or anything more irritating to those who have lived in 
habits of command, and whose sympathies are confined to their 
caste, than the scrupulous respect for the rights of the humblest 
which adorns the English Bench, and should adorn it in India. 
If these remarks needed illustration, it would be found in one of 
the most humiliating pages of Indian history—in the report of 
that Commission which established, not merely that torture had 
been practised for years on the natives of Southern India by native 
employés of the police and revenue, but that it was practised 
with the full knowledge of numbers of judges, magistrates, col- 
lectors, and other English officials, not one of whom raised his 
voice to save the people from the suffering, and the Government 
from the disgrace, which such acts involved ; while many showed, 
by the slight punishment which they inflicted on the culprits, and 
others by the total disregard with which they treated the com- 
plaints of the sufferers, how lightly they regarded practices which 
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overwhelmed Parliament and the country with grief and indig- 
nation. 

India must look for her judges in the ranks of the profession 
from which we draw ours; and when we want a judge, whether 
for a superior or a county court, we do not go to our public 
offices for him. It is true, indeed, that men who are on the high 
road to success in that profession, cannot be tempted to exchange 
the brilliant prospects which are before them for the obscurity of 
an Indian judgeship; but behind the front rank of the legal 
phalanx there are numbers of intelligent, laborious, and learned 
men, to whom an Indian career will offer sufficient attraction. 
It is from among them that the judges of the Queen’s Indian 
Courts are now generally taken ; and “it is notorious that they 
possess the confidence of the natives,” and of their own country- 
men also. Going to India at a comparatively mature time of 
life, barristers would not be as susceptible to the bad influences 
above spoken of, as younger men. They would preserve those 
standard notions of right and wrong which bad example and 
temptation tend to obliterate when not very firmly fixed, or fixed 
in more malleable materials. They would also carry with them 
that jealous regard for their professional reputation which is 
found among all but the basest in all professions, and which is 
one of the surest guarantees of efficiency and integrity, but which 
cannot be expected, and certainly is not to be found, among 
officials and soldiers set to the duties of lawyers. They might 
be too old to become adepts in Hindostani, though not too old 
to learn as much of it as is ordinarily possessed by Indian officers; 
but experience has sufficiently shown that the intervention of an 
interpreter does not prevent barristers in the Supreme Courts from 
extracting the truth from reluctant witnesses, or from detecting 
falsehoods and frauds which perplex the helpless civilian of the 
Mufassal, and give currency to marvellous stories and preposterous 
estimates of native craft and skill. A want of knowledge of the 
manners and character of the people is a disadvantage which they 
would share with other Englishmen in India; but they would be 
in a more favourable position for acquiring this knowledge: for 
the veil which shrouds native life from ordinary view is rent in 
courts of justice ; and customs, habits, practices, opinions, and 
motives are brought to light which are everywhere else unseen 
and unknown by Europeans. 

For these reasons it will probably turn out that the intermix- 
ture of civilians with English and native judges is merely a tem- 
porary measure. When Sir C. Wood incautiously gave utterance 
to the Indian notion, that, “with their great knowledge of local 
habits and customs, legal training is unnecessary,” he hastened 
to correct himself by adding, that, “at all events, their knowledge 
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of native habits and customs will be of the greatest assistance in 
guiding the opinions of other members of the Court.”* Without 
the English judge’s knowledge of law, or the native judge's 
knowledge of the people, the civilian’s contribution to the strength 
of the Court will be about as important as that of the City alder- 
men is to the strength of the Central Criminal Court. 

The proposed despatch of judges on circuit, and, perhaps still 
more, the establishment of District Courts, which is in contempla- 
tion, will be an immense boon, not only to India, but to its rulers. 
The Government will do much to elevate the people from their 
present moral debasement, by thus bringing English justice to 
their doors ; but it will also reconcile them to our rule by pro- 
viding an efficient check for the prolific cause of that present dis- 
affection to it which is said to be more widely spread than formerly. 
It is commonly supposed here that the native is effectually pro- 
tected against the oppression of Europeans, official or indepen- 
dent, by the Supreme Courts; but this is only partially true. He 
is tolerably safe in the Presidency towns; but the protection is 
nominal in the interior, where the influence of the Queen’s Courts 
is unfelt. Thus, a young civilian, travelling not long since in the 
Mufassal, arrives at a village, and demands a number of porters to 
carry his baggage ; but the native in authority thus applied to, 
desiring to be satisfied that the traveller was what he professed 
to be, a Government officer, was at once triced up and publicly 
flogged. The gentleman knew that he was safe from the reach of 
the law. What did the native do on being thus taught to love 
and respect his English rulers? He did what the native servant 
does when—no rare occurrence—he is sent by his master with a 
note to the magistrate, requesting that the bearer may receive a 
dozen lashes. He does what the negro slaves in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” do, when sent on a similar errand. What would he have 
done, had he known his way to a Queen’s Court? Another recent 
little incident may answer the question. A native of one of the 
Presidency towns went into the interior, on business or pleasure, 
and had not long reached his destination when he was charged 
with having stolen a large sum of money, and was carried before 
the magistrate of the district, a military man, who directed that 





* It must be remembered that there are more than a score of Oriental lan- 
uages spoken in British India, besides Hindustani; and that the inhabitants 
iffer in other respects as well as in language. Sir Henry Lawrence says in 

one of his essays: “‘ The Hindus are too generally considered, or rather talked and 

written of, as one race, much as half-enlightened Indians believe all Feringhis 
(Franks) to be one people; their ignorance may be excused, but Englishmen 
should understand that between the Hindu of Tanjore, Mysore, Bengal, Oude, 
Maharashbra, and Rajputana, there is quite as much difference in language, 
customs, forms, and features, as obtains between Russians, Germans, French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Englishmen.” 
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he should be imprisoned until he restored the stolen property. 
He got out of prison, whether by escape or ransom is not material, 
and hastening back to his native town, brought an action against 
the magistrate. The defendant was glad to compromise by paying 
a handsome sum of money, and the plaintiff, satisfied with the 
pecuniary profit, did not avenge himself by a public exposure. 
But rumours of the action got wind in the magistrate’s district ; 
and then it quickly appeared that the imprisonment of men, on 
charges of robbery and theft, until they paid sums of money, was 
not a new practice within the jurisdiction of the ‘‘ worthy” magis- 
trate. Other actions followed ; but all were privately settled, at a 
cost, however, upon the whole of some thousands. Instances 
might be easily multiplied to show that what Lord Elgin said, in 
reference to China, at one of the Mansion House dinners, last 
spring, is not altogether inapplicable to India—that “ there un- 
fortunately slip out from among us ruffians who disgrace our name 
and set the feeling of the people against us.” For all such per- 
sons the sharp curb of a law court is especially needed. 

The natives of India are reproached for their moral baseness— 
for their untruthfulness, their duplicity, their treachery, and their 
corruption ; and the reproach is generally but too just. But since 
they have been under our Government for a century, it behoves 
us to consider whether their vices cast no reflection on ourselves. 
Those vices are everywhere the fruit of oppression; they are the 
arms to which the weak instinctively resort when the heel of 
the strong is upon their necks; and when we meet with them in 
Southern Italy, as marked and as characteristic as they are in 
India, we do not hesitate to ascribe them to the despotism of 
priests and Bourbons. In India, however, oppression has been 
the sad lot of the native from the dawn of history; and his cha- 
racter was branded with all its degrading marks before we ever 
landed on its shores. Our rule has not always been wise or good, 
but it has not been generally open to the charge of systematie 
harshness or cruelty on the part of the ruling power. The fault 
of the Government has been rather that it has done nothing to 
elevate, than that it has actually taken measures to depress the 
moral condition of its subjects. It encouraged their worst super- 
stitions, even bowed to their idols, and respected their most mis- 
chievous prejudices and follies; but it never took a single step to 
breathe into them a sense of human dignity and self-respect. The 
general conduct of the conquering race towards the conquered, 
however, has not been as innocuous. It cannot be doubted that 
that insolence of demeanour, that always contemptuous and some- 
times brutal treatment of the conquered race, which Mr. Russell 
and a host of other travellers, both before and after him, have 
noticed and deplored in our countrymen, is very general; and 
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it cannot be doubted, also, that such conduct tends to perpetuate 
the degradation of the inhabitants of India, as well as to ruin the 
character of those who indulge in such practices. But habitual 
petty tyranny and harshness, and the want of all sympathy and 
consideration, irritate as well as degrade; and thus feelings have 
been engendered which at once discredit and imperil our rule, 
Here the firm administration of the law by a body of men who 
are familiar with the high-handed ways with which English Courts 
treat every encroachment of Might upon Right, is the best cure 
for this evil. The Court of Justice, without favoritism, or esprit 
de corps, or the love of peace, or the fear of scandal, to bias it, or, 
at all events, with the widest publicity, effectually to counteract 
all such influences, would be the best and most beneficent instru- 
ment of that enlightened despotism, which, it has been said with 
deep truth, is the mildest government for a country ruled by a 
dominant race. In teaching the native that the law is his pro- 
tector against every form of tyranny, no matter from what quarter, 
it would teach him a lesson which has gone a long way to give 
manliness and moral fearlessness to our own national character ; 
and in elevating him, it would at the same time save us from the 
obloquy and hatred which are brought upon our name, and from 
the danger in which our government of India is placed by the 
misconduct of our countrymen. 

‘One magistrate may be better than a regiment, one sound law 
well administered better than a brigade,” Sir Henry Lawrence 
has said ; and his words may well be taken to heart by those who 
hold the destinies of India in their hands. India may be easily 
governed. From those distant days, almost lost from sight in 
the mist of time, when the Sudra first bowed the neck to his twice- 
born conquerors, till now, the aspirations of the teeming millions 
who overspread it have been of the humblest kind. They have 
hewn wood and drawn water for conquerors without repining ; 
they will do so readily and gratefully for conquerors who will also 
be their protectors. If they ever knew what it was to have a 
country, the knowledge has long been forgotten. Patriotism is a 
word to which they attach no sense. The village is their country ; 
they know none beyond. They do not dream of national inde- 
pendence or political rights. They do not seek to erect temples 
to Liberty ; they ask merely to be admitted into the Temple of 
Justice. They ask—the first petition of a primitive people—that 
their various interests in life may be protected, and their disputes 
settled, by good laws and good administrators of those laws; aad 
England will best comply with their prayer, and best secure their 
affection and her own rule, by giving them at once her own legal 
institutions, as far as they are susceptible of application to them. 
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Oehlenschlagers poetiske Arbeider, udgivne af F. L. LirBen- 
BERG, forlagte af Selskabet for Udgivelsen af Ochlenschlagers 
Skrifter. Kidbenhavn: 1857—60. 


N the poetical literature of modern Europe are to be found few 
nobler names than that of Adam Oehlenschliger. This dis- 
tinction he owes not merely to the fact of his confessed superiority 
as the first of his country’s poets, but also to the intrinsically 
high position he is entitled to assume when compared with the 
most distinguished votaries of the Muse among his cotemporaries 
in other lands. That he is the greatest of. all the poets of Den- 
mark is but stating what is now universally acknowledged ; and 
we are convinced that the careful and repeated consideration of 
his writings will only tend to deepen the belief that to Oeblen- 
schliiger by right such a title appertains. From the time when, 
in the early flush and fervour of his genial youth, he leapt at one 
Titan bound to fame,—after wasting still earlier years in the 
abortive imitation of those wretched and lifeless strains that then 
passed current for poetry in Denmark,—by his immortal poem of 
“The Gold Horns,” until the very date of his decease, when, full 
of days and honours, and wielding to the last the inspired pen of 
a northern Scald, he was borne to his glorious grave amid the 
sorrows of an entire people, the career of the celebrated Danish 
poet was pre-eminently a career of triumph. Its alpha and 
omega were alike marked by victory. Resembling the most 
illustrious of the German bards in the outward prosperity of his 
life as well as in the artist-like repose of his inward nature,—and 
in various other points, we may incidentally remark, there can be 
traced between Goethe and Oehlenschlager not a little similarity, 
—the restorer of Danish poetry, or, rather, the fruitful creator of 
all that is best and noblest in the modern pvetry of Denmark, at 
once assumed the lofty place to which he was entitled by his 
genius, and, during the course of an existence protracted beyond 
that of the majority of mortals, asserted his valid claim to the 
supremacy he originally acquired. Neither let it be said that 
although Oehlenschliger were actually privileged to hold the 
most exalted place among the poets of his native country, 
such an elevation would carry with it only a limited degree of 
dignity, and involve the possession of merely subordinate intel- 
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lectual endowments, inasmuch as Danish literature is in itself 
rather a name than a reality, or, to take the most favourable view, 
the faint reflex of the magnificent neighbouring literature of the 
Germans. Such an opinion, however extensively entertained,— 
and we freely admit that it is largely cherished and frequently 
asserted, even by those who should know far better,—is founded 
either on utter ignorance or on exceedingly shallow and super- 
ficial notions of the true character of Danish literature. The 
literature of Denmark is in reality no paltry shadow, no feeble 
reflection of the vast and splendid literature of its Teutonic 
neighbour. The Danes possess a self-subsistent, clearly-marked, 
original literature of their own, breathing the true Scandinavian 
spirit, and altogether independent of foreign sources; much less 
extensive, and therefore less influential, undoubtedly, than the 
literature of the Germans, yet vital with the elements of a genuine 
spiritual life, and as different from the creations of the German 
intellect as are the idiosyncrasies of the two peoples from each 
other. We confidently appeal to every student of Danish litera- 
ture, to bear us out in the assertion we have made. It is only 
those who have either never examined the literary treasures of 
northern Europe, or who have done so in the most shallow and 
perfunctory manner, that will venture to contradict a statement 
certain of corroboration on the part of all who, unbiassed by pre- 
jndices derived from the exclusive study of German literature, 
give to Danes and Germans simultaneously their due in the ranks 
of modern Europe authorship. If Oehlenschliger, then, be by 
common consent entitled to claim the throne of Danish poetry, 
the royal seat he occupies is in itself one of no mean influence and 
dignity. But we do not hesitate to advance a step further, and 
affirm that, even when contrasted with his compeers in other 
countries, Oehlenschliger fully merits the distinctive appellation 
of an illustrious poet; and that however highly he may have 
deserved of his own nation, for the gifts of rare poetic beauty 
with which for all time he has enriched it, he deserves as highly 
of the cultured intellect of other peoples for the priceless boon 
conferred in the shape of the many grand and noble creations 
of his genius. The crowning poetic faculty of imagination, at 
once the root and flower of the successful worship of the Muses, 
has seldom been bestowed on any mortal with exuberance so 
lavish and in such multiformity of aspects as in the case of 
Oehlenschliger. And if, in the compositions of the Danish poet, 
we too often find this very faculty of a singularly potent and 
kingly imagination reigning paramount to the exclusion of coun- 
terbalancing intellectual influences, and uncontrolled by due 
judgment and appropriate reflection, there still remains—after 
making every allowance for the defects, occasionally tog con- 
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spicuous, to which we have just adverted—enough, and more 
than enough, to warrant us in demanding for Oehlenschliiger a 
very high position among the world’s great poets. That position, 
be it nevertheless remembered, we by no means claim for him on 
the strength of his achievements in the field of dramatic poetry. 
Profound as is our admiration, generally, of his rare poetic genius, 
and especially of its development in certain branches of the art— 
we refer to his epic and lyric excellence—a feeling of regret and 
disappointment invariably oppresses us when we take up one of 
his much lauded tragedies, and peruse it unpausing from the 
commencement to the end. As artistic productions, the dramas 
of Oehlenschliiger utterly fail to satisfy the cultivated reader. 
Many scenes, indeed, of great beauty they contain ; the dialogue 
is often vigorous, spirited, and life-like; old times are frequently 
reproduced with graphic fidelity and abundance of pictorial power ; 
but the essential requirements of a true drama are, in the majority 
of instances, unfortunately wanting. Popular, doubtless, those 
plays have been in Denmark; yet there can be little question 
that adventitious circumstances have exerted considerable influence 
in first forming, and afterwards increasing their renown. In the 
matter of Oehlenschlager’s dramas, patriotism, nowhere a more 
energetic principle than among the Danish people, was, rightly 
or wrongly, deemed to be at stake; and as charity covers a mul- 
titude of moral transgressions, so patriotism hides a whole legion of 
esthetic sins. Thus, amid thunders of applause, Oehlenschliger 
was borne still upwards on the wings of dramatic success by the 
patriotic fervour of his countrymen ; and their shouts of triumph 
were of course re-echoed, often with sufficient ignorance, in other 
lands. Even now, Oehlenschliiger is chiefly known in England 
as a dramatic writer. People speak of the “eminent Danish 
tragedian,” as if his dramas constituted the sole title of their 
author to renown. ‘“‘ Correggio” and the rest are, in a certain 
sense, appreciated, while the “ Langelandsreise” and the “ Nordens 
Guder” are utterly ignored. It may therefore be worth while 
briefly to inquire into the true character and value of the dramatic 
works of the great Danish poet, and endeavour, while awarding 
the full meed of justice to those celebrated productions for the 
beauties that not unfrequently distinguish them, to point out 
at the same time the radical defects under which, in our estima- 
tion at least, they decidedly labour. 

The peculiar characteristic of Oehlenschlager’s poetical genius 
was its epic and lyric power. In a special sense we may say 
that the first of these—epic poetry—was his forte ; for, although 
in many respects a master of lyric poetry, it was lyric poetry of a 
certain description, and verging, as we shall afterwards attempt 
to show, very closely on the different domain of the epic muse, in 
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which he principally excelled. Meanwhile, it may be sufficient to 
affirm, and we do so without the slightest dread of contradiction 
by all who have carefully studied the works of the Danish poet, 
that the decided tendency of his intellect was towards a purely 
epic representation of the world and life,—of everything, in short, 
that constitutes the subject-matter of true poetry,—in all his 
earlier, and in a very large proportion of his later poems. Oehlen- 
schlager’s mind was constitutionally objective ; he possessed the 
old Homeric gift of losing sight of his own individuality in the 
theme he for the moment treated; and this simple fact just 
explains the secret of his first extraordinary success. Poetry 
had, at his time, degenerated grievously in Denmark, as in other 
European lands ; it had too frequently become a wretched drivel- 
ling thing, the offspring of the sickliest sentimentalism, the child 
of fancied woes and sorrows; broad, genial, healthy intellects 
instinctively turned from it with disgust, and found in the literal 
prose of existence what, after all, was an infinitely truer and 
nobler poetry. Such was the crisis in the history of Song when 
Oehlenschlager entered, with giant stride, the literary arena. 
The inexpressible charm of truly objective poetry—the fresh and 
fiery vigour, yet blended with simplicity almost childlike and with 
the harmonious rest that forms the main element in the triumphs of 
the epic muse—the sculptured beauty of the thoughts and images 
with which the strains of the new author were filled to overflow,— 
all these things wrought on the popular mind with the force of 
a novel and resistless spell. The exquisite “St. Hans Aftens- 
Spil,” although in conception and colouring properly a romantic 
poem, breathes the very spirit of objective poetry, and its fresh, 
clear, vivid pictorialism is in itself a perfect study. But it is in 
“Thor's Journey to Jotunheim,” afterwards interwoven by the 
poet in his “ Nordens Guder,” and constituting, indeed, the 
introduction to the same, that we find in rarest, richest blow the 
fair flower of objective or epic poetry. We question if the whole 
of modern literature can show, with the exception of some of 
Goethe's matchless compositions, an epic poem so pure, so void 
of esthetic blemish, so everyway worthy of the name, as that to 
which we now refer. It will of course be at once understood that, 
when we employ the phrase “epic poem,” we do not indicate the 
mere external framework of any poetical production, but, on the 
other hand, the principle of life that inspires and pervades it. A 
poem may assert its right to the appellation “ epic” without being 
necessarily written in Homeric hexameters; nay, although, like 
“Thor's Journey,” it be composed in the outward mould of the 
ancient ballads, it may, nevertheless, as regards its inherent 
spirit and vitality, be thoroughly, intensely epic. Oehlenschlager 
penned no heroic poems in hexameters, in slavish imitation of 
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the great classic masters of the art; yet, so far as the internal 
construction of his poems was concerned, he yields to none of 
those masters, either in ancient or modern times. In reading 
“ Thor’s Journey to Jotunheim,” the reader is transplanted, across 
the gulf of ages, to an altogether different world from that in 
which his lot is at present cast. The subjective brooding over 
individual moods and emotions, which is the chief characteristic of 
modern ages when compared with the early centuries of the past, is 
completely ignored throughout the whole course of this remarkable 
work ; and the air that breathes from it is the healthy, invigora- 
ting air of the old half-heroic half-mythologic North, bracing as 
the very wind that yet literally blows round the Norwegian 
mountains and echoes through the Dalecarlian valleys. In the 
true spirit of the epic poet, Oehlenschliiger summons before our 
view the wondrous panorama of the early Scandinavian gods ; 
figure after figure and group after group, pass across our field of 
vision on the speaking, glowing canvas; and each is as clearly 
cut, as statuesque, as distinctly individualized and still as com- 
pletely rounded, as if some consummate master of the chisel had 
wrought them, in our presence, to miraculous existence. And the 
same may be said, although perhaps in less degree, of most of 
the other poetical works of Oehlenschliger, excluding at present, 
of course, his dramas from consideration. If, as some writers on 
esthetics affirm—and we ure greatly disposed to coincide with them 
in the assertion—Imagination, Emotion, and Reflection be the 
three great developments of intellectual and spiritual activity that 
correspond to the three several manifestations of the poetical gift, 
viz., the Epic, the Lyric, and the Dramatic, then unquestionably 
the one prominent feature of Oehlenschliger's mind was an ima- 
gination of singular energy and opulence, and it was by virtue of 
this right royal endowment that he attained so lofty a position as 
objective, plastic, or epic poet. In his case the imaginative 
faculty ruled supreme; and, whatever may be thought of his 
possession of the emotional, there can be little doubt that his 
comparative lack of the reflective element unfitted him for didactic 
or even dramatic poetry. It was also a fortunate circumstance 
that Oehlenschliiger should have found a field so new and fresh 
as that of the old Scandinavian mythology, in which to unfold 
the powers of his dawning genius. Other Danish poets, it is true, 
had tried that field before him, but with disheartening results. 
Ewald, a man of remarkable poetical endowments, yet hurried to 
an untimely grave ere his faculties attained their full perfection, 
had endeavoured to introduce the occupants of Valhalla on the 
stage, and failed in the effort, because he clothed them with the 
attributes and made them utter the language of a more modern 
period. This radical {defect was intuitively avoided by his suc- 
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cessor Oehlenschliiger. He allowed the ancient deities and 
heroes to speak for themselves, and hence, in his Northern poetry, 
all is simple, natural, and life-like. Oehlenschliiger is properly 
the poetical interpreter of the sacred books of the early fathers 
of his race, the translator of the inherent poetry of the Sagas and 
the Eddas into the harmonious utterance of the present time. 
His preponderating epic tendency found itself happily drawn 
out in the direction of the Odinic mythology, and became the 
befitting instrument to reproduce, with singular power and faith- 
fulness, and in the garb of pure objective poems, the colossal 
shapes of the elder gods. In short, if any poet of modern Europe 
can be styled original or creative, in the true sense of that preg- 
nant term, it is undoubtedly Oehlenschliger, when fashioning into 
poetic shape the Scandinavian mythology ; for, as Heiberg justly 
remarks,* the songs of the more ancient Edda contain nothing 
but the mere formulas or elements of the religious system of the 
North, while the younger Edda, again, is to be contemplated 
rather as a collection of folk-lore or legendary tales, in which 
the myths have partly lost not a little of their primal simplicity 
and significance. And thus, by way of illustration, it may be 
affirmed that the mythologic poetry of Oehlenschliiger, so rich in 
all the essential elements of the epos, stands related to those songs 
and traditions of the Eddas as do the great epic poems of the Hin- 
doos—the “Ramayana” and “ Mahabarata’—to the old Vedas and 
Puranas, or the most ancient Indian religious poetry and its later 
semi-mythic, semi-didactic productions ; if, indeed, we can rightly 
draw a comparison between poems of the nineteenth century and 
Oriental epics whose age perhaps exceeds two thousand years. 
At the same time it must be remembered that the bent of 
Oehlenschliiger’s genius was by no means exclusively epical or ob- 
jective. There is a marvellous opulence of lyric poetry—and 
lyric poetry often of the noblest character—in his numerous 
works. Still we should prefer styling the finer specimens of the 
same rather lyric-epic than purely lyric; in other words, lyric 
poens where there is comparatively little reflection of the writer's 
own mental moods and emotions, but, on the contrary, a lyric 
portraiture of some external object, some outward fact or incident 
appropriately vivified and pervaded by the breath of the lyric 
muse. We shall doubtless best explain our meaning by the 
assertion that Oehlenschliiger was a master of the branch of lyric 
poetry termed the “ Romanze”—a phrase inadequately rendered 
by the English word “ballad,” although the latter approximates 
to it more closely than any other expression we could em- 
ploy. The “ Romanze” is what may be called an objective lyric ; 





* In his “Nordische Mythologie.” First Edition, p. 21. 
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it is a picture, in lyrical fashion, of one incident, or a group of 
incidents, treated so as to hide the individuality of the author, 
and give prominence, if not wholly, yet mainly, to the theme he 
poetically handles. There may, indeed, be discovered in the 
works of Oehlenschliger examples of the purely lyric poem—the 
earnest, impassioned outpouring of profound subjective emotions ; 
but generally, faithful to the guidance of his objective instinct, 
the poet wisely avoids the proper territory of the lyric muse, and 


_ confines himself to the debateable land of the lyric-epic, where he 


finds full scope for the development of his powers. Such produc- 
tions as “Aegir’s Gave,” “ Uffe hin Spage,” “ Harald Hildetand,” 
and, in a somewhat different vein, the ‘‘ Eventyret i den fremmede 
Stad” (“‘ Adventure in a Foreign City”), are among the most per- 
fect specimens of objective ballad poetry which any language has 
to show; and they are only types of a very large proportion of 
Oehlenschliger’s lyric poems. It is exceedingly unfortunate that, 
on account of the ignorance of the Danish tongue unhappily pre- 
valent in this country, the precious treasures of Oehlenschliiger’s 
epic and lyric poetry should still remain hermetically sealed to 
the vast majority of English readers. . For no translation, how- 
ever perfect, can fitly represent the real life and beauty of the 
original—at least, so far as lyric poetry is concerned. Dramatic 
poetry may be more easily and satisfactorily arrayed in the gar- 
ment wrought by the skill of the translator; but, as regards the 
other species, the original energy and significance are certain, in less 
or greater measure, to evaporate. To understand and appreciate 
aright the true genius of the illustrious Danish poet, we must go 
to his creations in the two spheres of epic and lyric song. If our 
knowledge of him be solely derived from his dramas in their 
second-hand German dress, or from the translations, whether 
German or English, of some of his other poems, our conception 
of his befitting place in literature will be meagre and imperfect in 
the extreme. And yet these things form the only ground on 
which many persons, not unacquainted with modern poetry, rashly 
pronounce a judgment in regard to the intrinsic worth of Oehlen- 
schliiger as a poet, which an ampler acquaintance with his writings 
in the costume of their vernacular would at once reverse, and re- 
verse for ever.* 





* We offer no apology for quoting here the words of the greatest of the 
living poets of Denmark, and who deserves to be known far beyond the limits 
of his native country—we mean Frederik Paludan-Miiller—in the preface to 
the first part of his “ Poesier,” published at Copenhagen in 1836. Referring 
to the practice, unfortunately too common among Danish authors, and as re- 
gards which Oehlenschlager was, it must be acknowledged, a principal trans- 


" gressor—the practice of writing only partly in their native language, and partly 


in a foreign tongue, the German—Paludan-Miller thus expresses his conviction 
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But to return to Oehlenschliiger’s dramatic achievements, 
There are two of the most remarkable of the poet’s compositions, 
cast in the form of dramas, which we intend altogether to exclude 
from consideration in the course of the subsequent remarks. 
We refer to “Yrsa” and “ Baldur hin Gode.” These fine 
creations of genius occupy a position exclusively their own, and 
cannot, without a gross breach of every canon of just criticism, 
be set side by side with the historical tragedy, properly so called. 
The first is a mythologic drama, the theme of which is borrowed 
from the ancient Odin-religion, and treated with a severe and 
classic grandeur in all respects most suitable. The second drama 
is not mythologic, but heroic, based on a subject drawn from a 
later period in the chronicles of the North; and here, again, the 
admirable and appropriate treatment is such as to evoke the 
highest praise. In both compositions, and especially in the 
former, there reigns the wondrous epic power to which we have 
already adverted as the chief ingredient in Oehlenschliger’s great 
poetic gift. The very fact, however, of the preponderance of the 
epic element in the two tragedies named—a preponderance in 
their case decidedly overwhelming—renders them rather speci- 
mens of noble epic poems fashioned somewhat in the dramatic 
mould, than dramas in the legitimate understanding of the term. 
For this reason we deem ourselves justified in expunging, for the 
time, “ Baldur hin Gode” and “ Yrsa” from the catalogue of the 
poet’s dramatic works, as appertaining to another division of his 
poems, alike with reference to style and matter. His dramas, 
rightly defined, are the long series of “‘ Tragédier” that proceeded 
from his fertile pen, beginning with “ Hakon Jarl,” in 1806, and 
terminating with “ Kiartan and Gudrun,” in 1848. During the 
long intervening period of forty-two years, Oehlenschliiger gave 





of the impropriety of such a course: “Of what benefit can it be that we 
bring our own wares in alien guise to an alien market? Even if the transla- 
tion be ever so successful, the translated poem will invariably present itself as 
an isolated phenomenon, which, deprived of its national basis—language—will 
give the foreign reader but a feeble and defective idea of the real character of 
our poetry. What means this perpetual courting of foreign favour and appre- 
ciation? Not merely should legitimate pride restrain us from such a step, 
but even prudence itself; for only through learning our tongue, and in this 
way obtaining the key to our entire national life, will the foreigner be in a 
position to value and admire our rich poetic literature, so different in its cha- 
racter from that of the rest of Europe. Every poet writes mainly for his 
own time, and for the people to a al destiny has united him by birth 
and education—of whose thought, whose culture, and whose whole outward 
and inward existence he himself is in reality the product. For his country’s 
literature he must work; to enrich and beautify é¢ should be his aim and glory, 
and with the reward he receives at the hands of his own nation he ought to 
rest content. But if, inflated with undue arrogance, or dissatisfied with the 
applause of his countrymen, he woos the favour of the stranger, then Nemesis 
is at no great distance, and she will assuredly overtake him at last.” 
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to the world twenty-two “Tragédier,” making, along with the 
couple already mentioned, twenty-four in all. Their subjects 
were generally adopted from Northern history, and, as might be 
anticipated, they evince various degrees of excellence so far as 
artistic treatment is concerned; while, as we are about to show, 
the same unfortunate defects more or less strikingly characterize 
each unit of the entire number. That the historical dramas of 
the Danish poet—whatever may be reckoned their relative worth 
—possess in the abstract much merit, and are marked by many 
beauties, we have already willingly affirmed ; and on such a point, 
we should fancy, there can be simply one opinion in the mind of 
every unprejudiced reader. The author not merely aims at a re- 
production of the old, dim centuries, and a rehabilitation of the 
then existent men and women in their genuine rights as breathing, 
living human figures, instead of vague and shadowy phantoms 
summoned forth, to serve a transient purpose, from the sepulchral 
twilight of the past; he actually does, to some extent at least, 
attain his desired end; and all this is indubitably refreshing at a 
time when the drama appears only to be considered a kind of gor- 
geous panorama, an imposing procession of events, reproducing 
faithfully enough, indeed, the costume and furniture, and possibly 
the manners even, of former ages, but not the world’s inhabitants 
as they then lived and moved and had their being, animated by 
human passion, warm with human sympathies, and speaking a 
language universally understood and appreciated, because it is 
the language of our common nature. If Oehlenschliiger, there- 
fore, has, in however imperfect fashion, realized this part of the 
true dramatist’s ideal, let us not grudge him the befitting meed of 
approbation. Nor can we reasonably refuse him the high dis- 
tinction of sometimes having depicted with a powerful hand the 
wild war of human emotion, in its various aspects and develop- 
ments, as it rages either in the individual breast, or is exhibited, 
on a larger scale, in the conflicts that agitate and the feuds that 
sever the masses of mankind. As little can we close our eyes to 
the pictorial vigour of his style, and refuse to listen to the im- 
passioned eloquence that in many pages arrests and enchains our 
notice. Neither must we forget, when enumerating his merits 
ere we proceed to the ungracious task of unfavourable criticism, 
the marvellous mastery of his native tongue that Oehlenschliger 
everywhere displays. Unquestionably there is less scope for this in 
the “ Tragédier” than in his epic and lyric poems, yet the former 
show an unequalled ease in wielding the instrument of the Danish 
language so as to produce the most harmonious and satisfactory 
result.* Here, nevertheless, our panegyric must conclude ; and, 





* It is almost unnecessary to mention, that throughout the present paper we 
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with all our reverence for the genius of Oehlenschliger, and all 
our frank acknowledgments of what is intrinsically valuable in 
his dramas, we are forced to deny his claim to rank as a suc- 
cessful because genuine dramatist. A writer of talented dra- 
matic pieces he may be—a dramatist, never. To be a dramatist 
implies the possession of quite peculiar intellectual endowments, 
and in chief degree the faculty of Reflection, or thought developed 
in its higher potency. While the dramatist should have Imagina- 
tion and Emotion largely present in his mental constitution, Re- 
flection should control the two with sovereign power, and prevent 
either from trenching on its neighbour's territory, or both from 
combining to usurp the throne. The mere writer of dramatic 
pieces, again, like Oehlenschliger, can afford to dispense with the 
guiding principle that exists in the reflective element ; yet exactly 
in proportion as he does so will he forfeit his right to the appel- 
lation of legitimate dramatist. When Reflection is absorbed in 
Imagination and Emotion, when. the first-named kingly faculty 
thus virtually ceases, not merely to rule, but to enjoy an inde- 
pendent existence, the result is no longer doubtful; it may be 
eloquence, vigour, pictorial life and beauty, yet all these may find 
their place in a given work, without it necessarily constituting a 
perfect drama. In the class of composition, consequently, which 
may be styled the “romantic” drama proper—where the poet 
creates an ideal world of his own, and moves in it with partly 
epic, partly lyric inspiration—where the imaginative and the emo- 
tional have fuller, freer scope than in the purely historical tragedy 
—Oehlenschliger unquestionably felt himself more at home than 
in the other and loftier sphere of dramatic art. To this class be- 
long such works as the “Tempest” and “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” of our own Shakspeare; Tieck’s “Genoveva” and 
“Prince Zerbino;” and the “ Lycksalighetens O” of the great 
Swedish poet Atterbom. Parallel compositions, and forming 
admirable specimens of the romantic drama—are supplied in 
Oehlenschliger’s “ Aladdin” and “St. Hans Aftens-Spil.” But 
there is a wide chasm of difference between the romantic drama 
and the grander creations of the genuine tragic muse.* 





refer to Oehlenschliger’s dramas in their original Danish dress, and not in the 
translated German garb they afterwards assumed. The German version of his 
“Tragédier ” imparts but a poor idea of the force and meaning of the original. 
This arises from the well-known fact that the genius of the two languages is 
essentially different. Let any competent person, for example, compare the 
close, in Danish, of “ Hagbarth and Signe,” with the diffuse and enfeebled 
German rendering of the same, and he will at once acknowledge the truth of 
the statement. Such is one instance out of a thousand. 

* This point, like some of the foregoing, has been well elucidated in the 
elder Molbech’s “ Studier over Oehlenschliger’s Poesie” (Studies on Oeblen- 
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To come, however, to particulars. The first of the two prin- 
cipal defects in the historical tragedies of Oehlenschlager is just 
the necessary result of that tendency which, more than any other, 
was predominant in his intellectual constitution. The epic ele- 
ment reigns to the exclusion, often, of the reflective altogether. 
It is a curious circumstance that the poet should himself lay 
down the justest and wisest esthetic rules for the guidance of the 
historical dramatist, and yet systematically repudiate those rules 
in his own constant practice. Theoretically, he appears to 
have formed a true conception of the essential requirements, at 
least in modern times, of the dramatic art. In a striking preface 
to his poems, penned in !807, he writes, for example, as follows: 
—“Tnward motives are with us of greater importance, as, on the 
contrary, were outward results among the ancients ; and therefore 
development of character is the main thing in owr dramas, while 
mere action was the essential with the Greeks. Where the in- 
ternal motives, and their mutual relation, form the leading 
requisite, there fancy, sensibility, and a philosophical insight into 
life, must play the most conspicuous parts.” Here we have the 
true statement of what our modern time demands in the genuine 
drama—a creation in which it may, more or less clearly, recog- 
nise itself, its mode of thought, its ideas, its characters, and the 
conflict of the latter with the concealed laws of the world’s pro- 
gress, i.e. historical necessity. Yet of such a vital ingredient in 
all true dramatic art, there is woful lack in the tragedies of 
the Danish poet. We do not now refer to the transcendent 
knowledge of human nature displayed in the dramatic poetry of 
Shakspeare and Goethe, neither do we for a moment institute in- 
vidious comparisons between the author of “ Hakon Jarl” and the 
creators of “ Faust” and “ Hamlet ;” we are content to leave those 
supreme lords of the drama, and descend to a far inferior region. 
Contrasting Oehlenschlager with a much lower class of drama- 
tists, we are forced to the conclusion that, as regards the “ phi- 
losophical insight into life” (to borrow his own language), from 
which flows the living “development of character,’ his works 
assume an unfavourable aspect even when placed side by side 
with compositions that proceed from dramatists of altogether 
subordinate rank. In reality, Oehlenschlager's practice is diame- 
trically opposed to the theory he so rightly enunciates. Action is 
what he aims at, and not the portraiture of human character. 
He frequently embodies an entire mass of epic material in exter- 
nally dramatic form, without transmuting in the alembic of his re- 
flective powers the subject he has chosen, so as to fashion out of 





schlager’s Poetry), a work containing much able criticism—although we think 
that the writer has dealt too harshly with certain of the great poet’s dramas. 
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it, in an esthetic sense, a perfect tragedy. And with reference 
to his persons, they are generally just a species of ornamental 
figures embossed—if we may employ the phrase—on the waving 
and gorgeous robe of incident that constitutes the all-in-all of his 
dramatic works. Without exaggeration, we may say that his 
characters are often superfluous, and that they again and again 
injure the effect of the epic flow of his dramas, and interfere with 
the enjoyment which, when perused not as tragedies but as epic 
poems, they impart to the reader’s mind. Nay, so alien was the 
genius of Oehlenschlager from everything in the shape of that 
reflection, devoid of which the historical drama is only such in 
name, that he not seldom leaves quite unnecessarily the actual 
ground of history in his treatment of a given subject, and in 
some cases positively misrepresents historical data altogether. 
Here we have another, if a minor, secret of his want of dramatic 
success. In the first of those two great northern dramas, which 
must ever be regarded the ablest of his tragedies,—we mean 
“ Hakon Jarl” and “ Palnatoké’”—the defect we have indicated is 
displayed in a manner sufficiently injurious to the conception and 
execution of the piece. Ochlenschlager’s aim, in “ Hakon Jarl,” 
was doubtless to depict the triumph of Christianity over Scandi- 
navian heathenism ; but, on the one hand, Snorro Sturlesen’s old 
Saga,—from which the name is taken,—so completely, with its 
epic narrative, took possession of the poet's soul, that it overmas- 
tered his original idea, while, on the other hand, he simultaneously 
departed from the facts or fictions of the ancient legend, and de- 
lineated the Norwegian Jarl as a genuine hero, instead of a 
heartless and voluptuous tyrant, and Olaf Trygveson, again, as 4 
somewhat insignificant and paltry personage, led blindfold by a 
set of scheming priests and monks, instead of a stern, ambitious, 
iron-willed conqueror. Therefore, as has been justly remarked by 
a competent critic, the drama becomes rather an apotheosis of the 
pagan Jarl Hakon than a picture of the glorious triumph of 
the Christian faith. The truth is, there is more force, life, and 
beauty,—more of the essentially poetic element, and more, at the 
same time, of the compressed delineation, at which the poet 
aimed, of the early victories of Christianity in the north,—in the 
romance or ballad entitled “ Hakon Jarl’s Death,” than in the 
entire tragedy that bears the name of that celebrated champion of 
the Odinic worship. “ Hakon Jarl’s Death” is one of the finest of 
Oehlenschlager’s lyric poems, full of fire and spirit, of concen- 
trated passion combined with equally concentrated significance. 
Passing from the ballad to the drama is like leaving a region of 
sunshine where every figure stands out clearly-traced, well- 
defined, and in full perfection both of form and colour, for a land 
of shadowy moonlight, where uncertain shapes, uncertain hues, 
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and uncertain attributes prevail. Another minor yet glaring 
blemish that marks the tragedies of Oehlenschliger,—the result 
of the same love of epic incident that is the fruitful source of 
many of his dramatic sins—is a palpable craving after the pro- 
duction of mere stage effect. Instead of dowering, like the true 
tragic or even comic poet, his characters with individuality, con- 
sistency, and verisimilitude,—which, on the whole, is the grand 
secret of success in the highest sphere of dramatic art,—he seems 
amply satisfied if he can, by external agency, rouse, startle, and 
bewilder the spectator’s or the reader's mind. Some of such 
stage effects are forced and unnatural enough. Those acquainted 
with his dramas will at once remember the scene in “ Olaf the 
Saint,” where the Norwegian monarch bids the peasants look at 
the rising sun, and then, when their faces are turned, dexterously 
avails himself of the opportunity to level with the dust the 
colossal image of Thor, taking his own place in lieu thereof on 
the pedestal,—so that, as soon as the peasants wheel round 
again, they see, not their idol, but Olaf with a cross of gold in 
his hand, flashing back the dawn of the solar splendour; the 
scene in the “ Varangians in Constantinople,” where Olaf ‘Trygve- 
son, whose death was supposed to have occurred thirty-seven 
years before at the famous battle of Svolder, suddenly makes his 
appearance as an eastern hermit, and receives the homage of the 
Greek Emperor's Scandinavian body-guard; and,—not to multiply 
examples,—the scene in “ Amleth,” where the hero most unex- 
pectedly springs out of his coffin, clad in full armour, and bran- 
dishing sword and shield, while all the black tapestry simultane- 
ously falls from the sides of the chamber, and the weapons of the 
surrounding warriors leap gladly from their sheaths. No doubt, 
these things would wake a perfect storm of applause during the 
performance of the pieces; yet we think every critic of sound 
judgment will instinctively reject such meretricious addenda to 
the simple, solemn, almost severe grandeur of genuine tragic art. 
In certain cases, we are of course ready to allow, the stage effect 
at which Oehlenschliger aimed was quite legitimate and natural. 
The close of “ Palnatoké,” for instance, is masterly and telling 
in the extreme, just because there is little in it that can be styled 
distorted or constrained ; and we therefore quote it with pleasure, 
as affording a glimpse of Oehlenschlager’s dramatic gift in one of 
its more favourable aspects. Palnatoké is an old Danish warrior, 
like Hakon Jarl, a strenuous supporter of the Odinic worship,— 
although, in other respects, bearing little resemblance to the Nor- 
wegian chief,—who, ‘provoked by the tyranny of Harald Blaa- 
tand, King of Denmark, has deprived that sovereign of his life. 
The concluding portion of the play sufficiently explains itself. 
It is full of dramatic effect, kept within due bounds ; and, had 
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Oehlenschlaiger always written in similar fashion, his tragedies 
would have held a higher rank in literature, 


THE ROYAL HALL. 


The walls are hung behind with black tapestry, and decorated with the 
arms of the deceased. A table in the middle, on which stands a 
golden image of the sacred steed of Freier. Seats at each side, 
Subdued and mournful music commences, during which the guests, in 
Sull armour, enter by two and two, and range themselves round the 
board. In the background stand the thralls, bearing great flagons of 
mead. When all have entered, King Svend appears, accompanied by 
Fiélnir. 


Svend (aside to Fiélnir). All now are here. The chief alone is 
missing. 
What if he come not ? 
Fil. He is sure to be, 
I only dread his followers. 
Svend. Fidlnir, hush! 
By Asathor, ’tis he,—without attendants, 
And all unarmed, except with sword and shield. 
Fiél. The wrathful Rota guides his footsteps hither. 


(The music again begins, Svend takes the elevated seat at the head of 
the table. <Arnoddur shows Palnatoké his place at the end of the 
board. While the music continues, the thralls go round and pour 
mead into the goblets of the quests.) 


Svend. (Rises, holding a black drinking-horn mounted with silver 
rungs. 


i? 
Arnoddur. (Calis aloud.) Heroic warriors! King Svend, our 
ord 
Himself too sorely grieved to speak as yet, 
Makes public proclamation by his herald, 
That in the present cup he now will drink 
His royal father, Harald Gormson’s Minni.* 


(The music re-commences. All the guests rise and drain their goblets, 
on which the latter are replenished.) 


Svend. (Rises a second time, holding a drinking-horn of red gold, 
twice the size of the former.) 

Arnoddur. Most worthy friends and noble merkismen! 
Undo the heavy helmets from your brows ; 





* We have preferred retainiug the old Norse words in the extract, such as 
“minni,” memory; “merkisman,” standard-bearer or warrior; and “ niding,” 
villain—the most contemptuous epithet in the ancient North. The “Berser- 
ker madness” is of course familiar to all acquainted with old Scandinavian 
history. The allusion in the concluding lines is to the phantom of the slaugh- 
tered monarch, that haunted Palnatoké to the last. 
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To Asa-Bragi is this cup devoted,— 
The sacred symbol of a solemn oath. 


(The guests bare their heads without rising, and lay their helmets on 
the table). 


Fiblnir. (Rises in his place and exclaims)— 

I, the departed’s merkisman and marshal, 

And faithful friend, now ask Svend Haraldsen, 

What oath he takes on Freier’s sacred steed, 

By Bragi’s beaker, for his father’s Minni ? 
Svend. (Lifts the horn in his right hand towards heaven, lays his 

left on the head of the image, and then speaks.) 

By Freier’s steed, by Asa-Bragi’s beaker, 

I, Svend, the King of Denmark, duly swear 

That I will straight avenge my father’s murder. 

Each drop of this be poison, if I fail! 

(He empties the horn.) 

Fisl. An upright vow! The gods above have heard it. 

Drain all your goblets to confirm the same. 


(The quests rise and drink, after which they resume their seats and put 
on their helmets. A flourish of* trumpets follows.) 


Arnoddur. (Steps forward with sword and shield, smites the latter 
three times, and exclaims :) 
As ancient custom craves, the King demands 
If there is any proof against the guilty ? 
Let he who has such proof advance and say. 
(Rises and produces an arrow.) 
I have a proof against the murderer. 
For with this dart was Harald Gormson slain : 
I drew it from the royal breast myself. 
Svend (to Arnoddur). Take thou the arrow round the board, and 
ask 


If any knows it, and can name its owner. 

Arnoddur. (Goes, with the arrow in one hand and a great wax 
taper in the other, from guest to guest round the table, and 
asks the first :) 

Know’st thou the weapon that I carry ? 
Guest. Nay. 


(He puts the same question to each, and receives a similar answer, 
until he reaches Palnatoké, who replies in the affirmative.) 
Svend. (Springs fiercely up.) Thou know’st it,—thou / 
Palnatoke. (Tranquilly.) And why not recognise 
My own good arrow ? 
Svend. Speak,—where didst thou-see 
That arrow last ? 
Pal. * If thou must have perforce 
The simple truth, my foster-son, I saw 
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That arrow last upon the bowstring when 
I sped it onwards to thy father’s heart. 

Svend. Up, all of ye, and seize the murderer! 
For now is fealty, now is friendship dead. 

Fisl. Up, seize him! I myself will be the first. 

Pal. (Draws his sword and smites Fidlnir to the ground.) 
Ay, hoary Niding, thou shalt be the first ; 
That sinks to Hela’s realm, and whoso dare 
Approach one footstep nearer, follows thee! 


(He strikes the hilt of his sword upon the table, until the roof rings 
again). 
The slightest sign to lay a hand upon me 
Will cost your heart’s blood. 
(To Svend.) Too presumptuous boy, 
To dare this outrage on thy second sire ! 
Who was thy master? Who has taught you all, 
When raw and beardless youths, to wield a sword P 
Who led you victors from the field of war? 
Who reared you to the strength and skill of heroes ? 
I, Palnatoké! Can ye then believe 
Your teacher, father, owns a Niding’s heart ? 
Can ye believe that Palnatoké’s deeds 
Defile the glory of the name he bears ? 
By Denmark’s honour! In Valhalla blush 
The gods themselves, to mark your servile spirit. 


(All the quests return, as ashamed, their swords to the scabbards,. and 
resume their seats in silence.) 
Pal. (to Svend.) Now might I leave, and render no account 
For what I did. But hither have I come 
To say adieu, as suits an upright man. 
Thy father have I slain, because he sinned 
Against myself, against the land he governed. 
(Pointing to Fidlnir.) 
As for that dotard, he deserved his doom. 
I speak no farther in my own defence. 
Farewell! From this I go to Usédom; 
So, if thou seekest vengeance, meet me in 
The Baltic with thy fleet,—but cease to play 
The part of traitor now, and snare the man 
Who was to thee a kinder, better father. 
I leave the hall as calmly as I came. 
Is there among you one who dare pursue me P 
If I have been precipitate and mad, 
That is a matter which the gods must judge,— 
Not mortal man; ye cannot pass a sentence. 


(He goes.) 
Svend. How hero-like! I feel that I have wronged him. 
Who acts as Palnatoké acts, and where 
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Are words of energy like those he utters ? 
Yes! I will meet him on the Baltic waves, 
And expiate my over-hasty vow. 

(To his followers.) 
Remove this lifeless clay. He justly fell 
For rousing me against my benefactor. 


(They go with Fidlnir’s body. Svend stands alone, resting on his 
sword, and buried in sorrow. Suddenly the clash of weapons and 
other sounds of fighting are heard behind the scene.) 


Bue. (Bursts in with a band of Jomsborg warriors. The 
Berserker madness is on him ; his countenance is pale and 
his eyes flash wildly ; he springs forward to Svend like one 
possessed, and exclaims with uplifted sword :) 

Thou, thou hast slain him, Niding—thou shalt die! 

Svend. (Preparing to defend himself.) 

Be calm! Thy leader left these walls in peace. 

Bué. The peace of death. But thou shalt now atone. 

| __., (They fight 

Svend. It was not Palnatoké’s corse, but Fidlnir’s. 

Bué. To Hela, Niding! down to Hela’s realm ! 


(Svend stumbles and sinks on his knees. Bué puts the point of his 
sword to his breast, but simultaneously Palnatoké rushes in, 
hurls Bué aside, and wrathfully exclaims :) 


Distracted traitor, wouldst thou murder thus 
Thy sovereign? Art thou mad? Say, wouldst thou be 
A regicide ? 
a of himself with frenzy.) What say’st thou? Regi- 
cide 
Is this the thanks for my fidelity ? 
A regicide? Thou art the regicide, 
For 1am none. There, thou has mett thy doom. 
(He stabs Palnatoké mortally.) 
Pal, (falls.) Ye holy gods! Eternal Providence ! 


(Bué is caught between the shields of those present. Palnatoké is 
carried to a seat.) 


Sigvald. (To the Jomsborg warriors.) Let him regain his senses 
first, before 
He expiate the evil he has done. 
Pal. (Exclaims with his final energies :) 
Heroes of Jomsborg ! listen to my words, 
Bué shall live ; such is my dying order. 
Bue. (Whose fit of madness has now passed away, draws a deep 
sigh, gazes on Palnatoke, and says :) 
What have I done? 
Pal. (In weak yet kindly tones.) Bué did nought himself; 
He was a weapon in the hand of Fate. 
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Bué. (Puts his sword to his breast.) 


Pal. 
Bue. 


I follow thee. 
That I may die in peace, 
Swear me a solemn oath that thou wilt live. 
(Falls on his knees, kisses Palnatoke’s hands, and wets them 
with his tears.) 

O Palnatoké! All ye sacred gods! 
Thou, whom I loved beyond all else on earth ! 
(Lays his hand on Bue’s head.) 
Fate led thy hand, and thou art innocent. 
Now all is past. Hear me, before my lips 
Are sealed in death,—live to adorn the North 
With thy heroic daring! Brothers, go, 
In silence hence !—Go, utter not a word !— 
But fetch a bier of lances bound together ; 
On it convey my body to the ship, 
And then to Jomsborg. In the market-place 
Inter me, setting o’er my grave a stone,— 
And swear beside it to maintain for aye 
Our ancient Denmark’s honour and her power. 
That I return alive is not permitted. 
Sigvald is wise, and therefore let him be 
Your chief in peace ; Bué again is strong, 
In war to lead you. 
(Attempts to speak). 

Silence! Death is coming. 
Where is my Palnir ? 

He has gone to Samsé. 
Fain would I have beheld my son once more ! 
Tell him to greet his mother, brother, from me. 
Go !—let me die in peace. He who in life 
Has loved me, let him silently depart. 


(Bué leaves the hall weeping, and all the others follow him in speech- 


Svend. 


Pal. 


Svend. 


Pal. 


less sorrow.) 
(Approaches timidly, and says in a gentle voice :) 
Forgive me, foster-father! If as yet 
Thou breathest, O forgive the hasty Svend ! 
(Extends to him his hand, exhausted.) 
E’en men themselves may err, as we have witnessed ; 
How much more then a youth! I pardon thee, 
Freely, my son. 
And, by thy sacred death ! 
The foster-child shall emulate his father. 
Against thy followers I cannot fight. 
Jomsborg may punish me,—but be it so ! 
After the chastisement is over, Svend 
Will prove himself the son of Palnatoké. 
(Springs suddenly up, stretches out his arms, and exclaims 
gladly with a loud voice :) 
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Thanks, Bué, thanks !—Gone is the gory Shadow ! 
Thou hast effaced the stain upon my shield. 
(He falls back and expires.) 

Just as the first of the two principal defects in the historical 
tragedies of Oehlenschliger is the preponderance of the epic over 
the reflective element, so the second may be found in the undue 
preponderance in them also of the element of lyric poetry. In 
the same proportion as he often makes the action of his dramas 
by far too epic, does he make by far too lyric the persons of those 
dramas. Properly, indeed, the term melodrama were, for the 
majority of his dramatic productions, decidedly the distinctive 
name. The individuals he introduces on the stage are fur ever 
pouring out their own feelings—or, we should rather say, the 
feelings of the poet, who speaks through their instrumentality— 
in such a boundless flow of words, that at last it really wearies 
and disgusts the spectator. Nor is that flow of words at all suit- 
able—at least, in many instances—to what is necessary and 
befitting for the right development of character and emotion. 
It not seldom degenerates into long-winded didactic moralizing, 
—a field where, owing to his want of the reflective faculty, the 
Danish poet must have felt himself singularly from home. Hence 
arises the notorious fact, that the more strictly Oehlenschliger 
confined his efforts to the sphere of the lyric drama proper, the 
more successful they unquestionably were. “‘ Staerkodder” is 
the most thoroughly and deeply lyric of all his northern tra- 
gedies, and it is consequently one of the best he has composed. 
In reading this play, you give yourself up so completely to the 
Ivric spell, to the power and fire that animate its pages, that you 
cease to ask too curiously after deeper dramatic effect, or to put 
the question—Has the author any aim in the present piece, be- 
yond revelling at his will in the lyric world of emotion which he 
las thus called into vivid life? It is when we find in his historical 
tragedies the false melodramatic element, when, in opposition to 
sound sense and common reason—not to speak of the higher 
canons of esthetics for a moment,—his characters rudely break 
the sympathy we are perhaps beginning to experience with their 
sorrows, by all at once emitting a whole torrent of lyric verses 
quite inconsistent with the genuine dignity of the tragic muse,—it 
is then that our sense of propriety is rudely shocked, and that we 
turn away with feelings of positive pain. Such a step brings down 
in a trice the heroes and heroines of tragedy to the level of ordi- 
nary ballad-singers, and grievously detracts from our estimate of 
the value of any so-called dramatic work. As pieces spoiled by 
this radical defect we may instance “ Canute the Great,” “ Queen 
Margaret,” and the already-named “ Varangians in Constanti- 
nople.” We well remember the distressing emotions we experi- 
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enced when, on our first perusal of the last-mentioned drama, we 
came to the close of the second act, where Harold Haarderaade, the 
Varangian leader, bursts into a flood of sentimental lyric stanzas 
about his twofold passion for Elizabeth of Russia and Mary of 
Greece. Our trance of dramatic enjoyment was roughly, cruelly 
broken ; and we closed the leaves of the tragedy for a time. The 
truth is, that the later plays of Oehlenschiiger are all marred, 
more or less, by the presence of a repulsive sentimentalism. Even 
in “Correggio,” composed as early as 1809, the strong sentimental 
tendency is too painfully apparent. This work—better known in 
England than any of his other productions, and remarkable as 
the fruitful progenitor in Germany of the numerous tribe of “ Art- 
dramas’—invariably disappoints the reader’s expectations. There 
is about it not merely effeminacy, but positive sickliness ; and, 
while it doubtless contains some fine utterances in regard to art, 
we feel that it is pervaded rather by an elegiac and idyllic tone 
than by the inspiring breath of genuine tragedy, and that thus it 
utterly loses all essential dramatic meaning. Nor, to take the very 
lowest view, can we accept it as by any means a faithful transcript 
of the artist-life of Italy in the age of Michel Angelo, of Rafael, 
and of him whose name it bears. As a general rule, however, it 
may be affirmed, that the more modern Oehlenschliiger’s subjects 
are, the more unlucky prove his attempts to embody them in 
tragic form. What, in various important respects, can be greater 
failures than “ Tordenskiold,” written in 1833, and “ Dina,” in 
i841,—when his genius had passed its meridian, and when he 
allowed the sentimental element, born of his predominating lyric 
tendency, to dilute and weaken not only the plain narrative of 
history, but whatever limited reflective powers he might pre- 
viously have possessed ? We thus see, how, in the original mental 
constitution of the poet,—in the epic and lyric gifts with which 
nature had so bountifully endowed him, and which, considered 
in themselves, were the true secret of the eminence he attained in 
the poetical literature of “Europe,—there lay, nevertheless, the 
fatal spell that robbed him of all capacity to shine among the 
ranks of illustrious dramatists. 

Perhaps the two most popular of Oehlenschliiger’s tragedies 
have been his “ Axel and Valborg,” published in 1808, and his 
“ Erik and Abel,” published in 1820. We may, therefore, before 
concluding, glance briefly at each of these dramas, and, without 
undervaluing the merits that certainly characterize them, indicate 
their grievous shortcomings as professed creations of the tragic 
muse. The theme of “ Axel and Valborg” is legendary,—bor- 
rowed from an old Northern ballad,—and portrays the unmatched 
affection and melancholy fate of a pair of devoted lovers. Now 
even of epic action, in which the author, as we know, excelled, 
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there is very little in the first and larger division of the play ; 
while, if we put the more important question as to the develop- 
ment of character, the answer must be returned, that of such 
development there is scarcely a single trace. The mutual love of 
Axel and his mistress is, we admit, depicted with much power 
and passion, and the fire of lyric poetry burns brightly on every 
page ; but in all this there is nothing essentially dramatic, and 
we at once, indeed, feel that it is far from being a real drama, 
although possibly a very fine and very touching poem. An 
equally serious blemish exists in the circumstance that it is, just 
by a couple of acts too long. To be a true work of art it should 
have terminated with the catastrophe at the end of the third act, 
where Axel, on the eve of marriage, is forcibly severed from his 
bride, and where he and Valborg bid each other an eternal fare- 
well in words of eloquent pathos,—and which we quote as 
follows :— 


Axel. O, Valborg, Valborg! 

Valborg. Hush! be comforted. 

Az. Comfort for me! How canst thou then compose 
Thyself so readily ? 

Val. Alas! I was 
Prepared beforehand. 

Ax. Thou prepared! No, Valborg. 
I saw thy gladness when we entered here. 
How sweet a smile there played upon thy lips, 
How brightly shone thine eye! 

The eye may sparkle 

With strongest lustre when ’tis full of tears. 
Why doubted Valborg? Did not all things point 
To our prosperity ? Was I like one 
Who blindly, madly rushes to his aim ? 
Have I not rather been, as Jacob, working 
From year to year, with still unwearied effort, 
To gain my much-loved Rachel? And at last 
To lose her by a stroke so terrible! 
No, surely no! My fate was unforeseen 
As it was agonizing; even now 
1 sink beneath it.—Valborg, thou wert right : 
When there thou saw’st me as a pilgrim bow, 
Before my grave I bent—that was my goal. 
Yes, thou wert right! It opens its embrace, 
A faithful friend’s embrace. What have I still 
To seek upon this waste and dreary world ? 
My sun is set, and I am left in darkness, 
So open then for me thou welcome tomb, 
Open, and clasp me to thy quiet breast, 
Since Valborg clasps me to her own no more ! 
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Nay, Axel, for the last time Valborg’s arms 
Enfold thee—symbo! of our fervent love. 
Annihilate me, Fate, in her embrace! 
No, dear one of my soul, thou must not die. 
What should I live for ? 
Live for honour, Axel! 
Remember the heroic name thou hast : 
GREAT, FAMOUS, NOBLE, Axel signifies 
In our old mother tongue. 
Ay, Axel might 
Have been all this, had Destiny forborne 
To rob him of his bright and blest Vatuatua, 
His Vator, victory’s reward. 
Alas! 
The pealing trumpet called me to the fight, 
To win no garland of dark oaken leaves ; 
Thou sat’st upon the cloud, my Norna, Valborg ! 
Reaching a wreath of roses to thy lover, 
A wreath of roses red. 
All withered now! 
I entered Rome, I saw the Holy Father. 
With timid foot I stood before his throne, 
Drank life and hope from his paternal smile. 
He gave to me the letters that I sought.* 
Snow-covered mountain-tops of Italy, 
How quickly did ye vanish in the distance! 
My yearning eye, for ever northward turned, 
Already saw in heav’n the pale Aurora 
Flash, to remind me of my Fatherland ! 
And Valborg’s feelings, Axel, were the same. 
The youthful pilgrim paced unwearied on, 
Now climbing rocks, now fording torrents deep, 
Still pressing forward to his native hearth. 
The certain hope of future bliss alone 
Soothed all his sorrows, lessened all his toil. 
When wakened by the lark, its song was “ Valborg,’ 
And early dawn gleamed round him like her love. 
The burning mid-day drove him to the forest : 
On many a German and Italian tree 
Stands Valborg’s name. O haste thee, rugged bark, 
To close above those letters dear! But thou, 
Sweet spirit of the woods, sing soft and low 
A song of luckless lovers in the North,— 
While gales of Even rustle through the branches ! 
O, Axel, Axel! thou hast loved me well. 
The boundless world shall see me once again, 
But not in pilgrim guise—my staff is broken : 
And once again shall I amid the night 


’ 





* Authorizing his nuptials with Valborg. 
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Of forests wander—but without an aim. 
The first green hillock on my path can ope 
Itself before me, and afford a tomb ; 

There stands my native hearth. 


And wilt thou thus 


Forsake thy Valborg ? 
Shall I then remain 
Calmly to see thee dragged before the altar 
By hands of brutal force ? 
No; to the scaffold 
Those hands shall drag me rather. 
Traitor king, 
To crush a heart so pure, and style it love! 
Soon shall my vision, dimmed with floods of tears, 
Grow all unfit to bear the open sunshine ; 
And, ere Death comes to seal it, Holy Church, 
That Mother dear, shall o’er it cast her veil. 
O God! Valborg a nun !—This flowing hair, 
These golden locks, so long and silky-soft, 
Severed remorselessly! This beauty buried 
In robes that make a living tomb! 
"And then 
In lonely night-watch shall I wander here, 
And call to mind that sweetest dream, and think, 
Axel, on thy return, and on our fate ; 
And then, too, shall my heart to God ascend 
ln passioned prayer and praise, until He hears, 
And for my sake binds up thy bleeding spirit. 
O, Valborg! 
Calmly in my little cell 
I'll sojourn, broidering the silk with gold,— 
And spend my time in deep but holy sorrow ; 
Sorrow as of the turtle-dove that never 
Finds perfect rest below, that never lights 
Upon the leafy branch, though wearied sore,— 
That never from the waters draws refreshment, 
Till with her feet she purifies the stream. 
And Axel ? 
Thou shalt to thy home return, 
And to thy sister, to the gentle Helfred ; 
Thus neither fleeing trom thy fatherland, 
Nor in a spot remaining, where each day 
Must heap on thee fresh anguish. Every wound 
Is healed by Time, and Time will blunt thy grief, 
Nature, with all its calm and noble grandeur, 
And a dear sister’s intercourse, will soothe 
More than aught else the spirit. Therefore go 
To that old home of thine, that towers above 
The mountain’s brow, and looks beyond the river, 
Beyond the valley, o’er the stormy sea. 
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So shalt thou tranquilly look down on Fate! 
And should thy heart begin to beat as now, 
Then grasp thy bow and spear, seek the recesses 
Of the dark pine-wood, give thy passion vent 
Against the devastating beasts of prey 
That rage within the forest. So shalt thou 
By slow degrees subdue thy wasting sorrow. 
In winter evenings shalt thou sit beside 
Thy gentle Helfred, in the rafter’d hall, 
And read to her what ancient Sagas say 
Of Thor and Odin, and of Baldur good. 
And thou shalt sing to Helfred’s harp betimes ; 
But shun the mournful song of Signe’s fate, 
Shun, too, the song of Aagé and of Else! 
(She bursts into tears.) 
Az. O, Valborg, Valborg! Such I'll only sing. | 
(He embraces her.) 
Archbishop Erland returns. 

Arch, No longer can we dally now, my children ; 

Stern fate compels me—ye must separate. 
‘al. Farewell ! 
Ag. Farewell! 
Val. To meet again! 
Ax. In heaven. 


(They tear themselves asunder, and depart in different directions.) 


Here the vital interest of the drama, as a real work of art, ex- 
pires. Yet we have two entire acts added, in which, not to speak 
of their various transgressions of the laws of esthetic propriety, 
the dramatic incident drags its slow length along, until our 
patience is completely worn out at last. Axel’s obstinate refusal 
to escape with Valborg to a place of safety, when his friend so 
generously enables him to take such a step, and his Quixote-like 
resolve to fight in behalf of the very monarch who had dissolved 
all the bonds of allegiance by treacherously and tyrannically tear- 
ing his affianced bride from his embrace, violate probability and 
the principles of common reason. And then, after Axel falls a victim 
to his own false sense of honour, we have the altogether unnatural 
demise of Valborg,—who is literally ‘“‘ sung to death” by her 
lover's friend, inasmuch as he chants to her a woful ballad with 
befitting harp-accompaniment, at the termination of which she 
quite conveniently expires. In a certain sense, we do not wonder 
at the popular applause that was bestowed on “Axel and Valborg,” 
at the time of its first representation, for its lyric fervour and 
warmth of passionate emotion were sure to fascinate thé general 
sympathies of the crowd; but, making every allowance for the 
inherent charm of these atiributes, we must continue to express 
our regret that one of the most celebrated of Oehlenschliiger's 
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tragedies should have in it actually so little empowering it to as- 
sume the name. 

“Erik and Abel” is an effort in a somewhat different direction. 
Here the poet leaves the ground of legend for that of history, 
yet, we are compelled to say, with about the same measure of 
success. We are unwilling, indeed, to go the length of one acute 
Danish critic, and assert that “ Erik and Abel” is a “ congeries 
of the most improbable and ill-judged situations and the most 
unnatural and undramatic characters,’"—because such an opinion 
is, we think, quite unnecessarily severe: but we have not the 
slightest hesitation in affirming that the drama comes far short of 
our ideal of the true historical tragedy. Oehlenschliger had here 
a noble field for the exercise of whatever dramatic powers he pos- 
sessed. The subject, drawn from early Danish annals, and 
branded there in ever-during characters, is like the imposing 
themes 

“Of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago,” 


that called into stately and solemn life the magnificent creations 
of the Greek drama,—a tale of horror and of bloodshed, the 
events of which were transacted in the immediate circle of royalty, 
yet involving in the punishment of their perpetrators the wreck 
and ruin of a nation. The enmity between the two brothers, 
evoked by that earliest quarrel about the Schleswig fief, in which 
Valdemar II. sowed the seed of the fatal harvest which, even at 
the present day, the Danes are reaping,—King Erik's insecure 
position with reference to the clergy and the discontented nobles,— 
the generous but imprudent confidence he reposed in Duke Abel, 
at whose court so many of his worst foes had found support and re- 
fuge,—and finally, the terrible crime of fratricide committed by 
Abel’s order, and the consequent doom descending both on Den- 
mark and himself,—all these things are essential elements, surely, 
in the constitution of the truest, highest tragedy, and in the 
treatment adopted by Oehlenschlaiger, notwithstanding, they are 
as good as altogether lost. The poet was destitute of the Shak- 
spearian power to make Abel a Macbeth; he converted him, in- 
stead, into a poor half-hearted, shuffling, ordinary criminal, devoid 
of distinct individuality,—a shadow, in fact, not aman. And, at 
last, he endeavours to whitewash this Ethiopian, with, as 
might be expected, the usual unsatisfactory result. According 
to Oehlenschlager, Lauge Gudmundsen is the real traitor and 
assassin,—a personage whom he depicts in the blackest possible 
hues,—while Abel is dragged almost against his will into compli- 
city with his brother’s murder, and in the end devoutly repents of 
his transgression. We may embrace the present opportunity to 
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state that, as in the thousand-and-one novels of the late G. P. R. 
James, there is generally a stereotyped villain in the tragedies of 
the Danish poet,—a monster redeemed by not a single virtue, 
and whom avenging Nemesis often overtakes, in very edifying if 
unlikely fashion, towards the termination of the piece. Knud, 
the black friar, is the villain of “ Axel and Valborg:” the same 
diabolical part is played in “ Erik and Abel” by the renegade 
marshal of the Danish king, the aforesaid Lauge Gudmundsen. 
For the rest, ‘‘ Erik and Abel,” like many other dramas of Oehlen- 
schlager, is epic and lyric in its prevailing tone, with peculiarly 
little of the reflective element. It ends, too, with a ballad, as 
does “ Axel and Valborg,”—an inappropriate conclusion in the 
extreme, to what professes to be a majestic tragedy. We are far, 
of course, from denying that this drama contains deeply affecting 
scenes and truly eloquent dialogues, or that it possesses no in- 
trinsic worth as the work of a genuine poet. Such passages as 
the following, that describes the temporary reconciliation of the 
royal brothers, have undoubtedly a beauty of their own :— 


Burial-vault in the Castle of Schleswig at midnight. The darkness is 
lighted up by the feeble ray of a solitary lamp. 
Erik. (Throws his hood aside.) 
So !—I am recognised—good even, Abel ! 
Abel. Why hast thou asked me to this place of tombs ? 
Er. I come with but a single old retainer— 
Such trust I place in thee, I need no more; 
And five long miles away my host’s encamped : 
Not one in all the army deems me here. 
If that be true, a fool’s part hast thou played, 
Reckless as ever. 
Thou hast fealty sworn 
To me, my brother ! 
By constraint. Remember 
The oath that our illustrious father swore 
In prison—yet the Pope released its bond. 
No Pope can sever the paternal tie. 
Why decorate ill thoughts with glozing words ? 
I come not, Abel, to indulge in strife, 
I come for reconcilement 
Reconcilement ! 
Are we not reconciled ? Peace is proclaimed 
Between us, and I own thee for my king; 
What wouldst thou further ? 
More, much more. 
So—so! 
And how wilt thou again procure consent P 
By no compulsion—with thy own good will. 
Think not to snare me in a net of phrases, 
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It is by actions I would win thee over. 
Already hast thou acted—thou hast gained 
Thy purpose, forcing me to kiss the rod. 
Say, in sheep’s clothing dost thou come to-night— 
Clothing that hides the wolf prepared to raven ? 
For such a greeting I was well prepared, 
_ And therefore bear it with befitting patience. 
That thou wert wroth with me, full well I knew; 
So have I come at midnight’s solemn hour, 
To reconcile a brother to a brother, 
God and my conscience being witnesses. 
I could not pass so near to where thou wert, 
And bear thy bitter hatred back to Denmark. 
Bear back ?—to Denmark? Is not war again 
Raging in Holstein ? 

It has ceased to-day. 
Speak’st thou the truth ? 

I may have done thee wrong 

In many things, but false was Erik never. 
(With involuntary reverence.) 
Ay, that at least I am compelled to own. 
’Tis not as king I visit thee to-night, 
Else had I hither brought a numerous train, 
With torches and with swords. Alone I come, 
As brother unto brother—or if that 
Should please thee less—as man to fellow-man. 
Reject not, I beseech, the proffered gift. 
Even within a foeman’s breast the germ 
Of better purpose thou art bound to cherish. 
What wouldst thou ? 

Perfect, lasting reconcilement ! 
No longer can I tolerate our feud. 
We whom one mother bore beneath her bosom, 
We who were suckled at the selfsame breast— 
We hate, we persecute each other thus ? 
A thrill of horror at the very thought 
Shivers through soul and limb. Our meanest subjects 
Despise us. Knock thou at the cottage door ; 
Within is poverty, but also love. 
In tattered garb, around the twinkling lamp 
The children crouch, or slumber breast to breast 
Upon the wretched pillows, yet they smile 
As sweet as angels clustered in the clouds ; 
Fraternal hate alone sits purple-clad 
In gold and ermine soft upon the throne. 
In palace-halls a hundred tapers flash 
On envy frowning from a wrinkled brow, 
And, while the sceptre gleams o’er all the land, 
The heart is narrowed to a darksome dungeon. 
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Ab. (With a suppressed sigh.) 
Fearful the picture thou hast limned, in truth! 
Er. O wherefore was it that we fought so long ? 
To gain the paltry glory of the world? 
Ts then the monarch’s lot above the beggar’s, 
When Death extends the scythe that levels all ? 
Look round this place of tombs! They slumber here, 
The kingly ones, in utter lowliness, 
With lifeless arms folded on lifeless breasts. 
Each storm of passion now has spent its rage ; 
On scutcheon and on helm the dust lies deep, 
In safety may the feeble moth consume 
Banners victorious in a thousand battles ; 
And at the Judgment Day the hope of all 
Alike must rest on God’s compassion ! 
Erik ! 
Thy words at least are Christian. 
Abel ! see— 
(Points to their Sister’s grave.) 
There sleeps in death our better genius! 
So long as she was with us, we were one; 
When she departed to her husband’s realm 
The guardian angel of our being fled, 
And Satan entered the deserted spirit. 
She came again !—About to be a mother, 
She yet could leave her husband and her home, 
Defying winter’s cold, the journey’s perils— 
All, all to reconcile the hostile twain ! 
But it availed not. Then the hand of Death 
Fell heavy on her, and her heart was broken. 
A dead child lay at the dead mother’s breast ; 
And—Abel, Abel—we were murderers ! 
Ab. Silence! Thy words appal me. 
Er. Here I kneel 
Beside the sister-martyr’s tomb. O Abel, 
Come to my arms—no longer hate thy brother ! 
Ab. Thou meltest me 
Er, (Springs up, and hastens to meet him with open arms.) 
My brother ! 
Ab. Take my hand. 
Er. O boundless joy! Abel is mine once more. 
(They mutually embrace.) 
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We have now completed our necessarily brief and imperfect 
survey of Oehlenschliiger’s dramatic works. The result of that 
survey may be indicated in a single sentence. Neither as regards 
the predominance of the reflective faculty over the other intellec- 
tual powers—in which alone is to be sought the true secret of 
the dramatist’s success—nor as regards obedience rendered to the 
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essential rules of poetic art, can we assign any high and abiding 
place in literature to the author of “ Correggio” and ‘ Hakon 
Jarl.” As a professed writer of tragedies, his career, in short, 
has been one of failure. But shall we therefore blame him for 
the non-fulfilment of requirements which, by very virtue of his 
mental constitution, became, when addressed to Oehlenschliger, 
an impracticable demand ; or allow our sense of the esthetic sins 
that disfigure his plays to diminish the reverence we entertain 
for the unsurpassed creations of his epic and lyric genius? Surely 
not; on the contrary, let us all the more readily acknowledge the 
deep debt of gratitude we owe him as ranking among the world’s 
great poets, and affording amplest compensation for our partial 
disappointment at his dramatic efforts, in the other strains— 
so fresh with the divine breath of the Muse, so dowered with the 
opulence of imaginative beauty—that the most illustrious of the 
bards of Denmark called into immortal life. His mission was 
not to produce dramas that should satisfy the exalted demands of 
the nineteenth century, and please the fastidious criticism born of 
an esthetically-cultured age ; far different was the task assigned to 
him, and thoroughly, triumphantly was that task accomplished. 
He came to regenerate Scandinavian poetry, to quicken the 
comparatively slumbering intellect of the North to a new and 
vigorous existence, to fertilize the field of Danish literature with 
the mighty river of his epic and lyric song. He came—for, although 
he wrote, to his own injury we think, so frequently and copiously 
in German, his best and sweetest utterances are still redolent of 
his native soil—to prove, beyond fear of dispute, that between the 
Scandinavian poet and his Teutonic brother there lies a wide gulf 
of separation, not merely with regard to the subject-matter of 
their strains, but also with regard to the shape which, at the hands 
of the two artists, it respectively assumes. He came—nor is this 
his least praise—to foster, through his marvellous poetic gift, the 
national principle in Northern Europe into a more active asser- 
tion of its vitality, a more fruitful manifestation of its inherent 
powers ; and to bind yet closer the three branches of the Scandi- 
navian kindred by the subtle chain of sympathetic feeling he had 
forged on the golden anvil of his verse. And finally, if there be 
truth in the panegyric passed on him by a brother-poet, that 
while the stream of his inspiriration was drawn, all fresh and 
natural, from the deep well-springs of existence, few at the same 
time had ever drunk so profoundly into the peculiar spirit of the 
North *—he came, we may add, to embody these characteristics 


*< Nordens Aand har du forstaaet, 
Som den Faa forstod, 
Dine Sanges dybe Kilder 
Sprang fra Livets Rod.’—Carsten Havcn. 
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in a hundred forms of perennial loveliness, won from the sphere 
of infinite beauty, and to transmit bis name to succeeding ages as 
a true high-priest of the Ideal, and therefore one of the crowned 
kings of Song. 
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. The Limits of Religious Thought Examined. By H. L. 
MANSEL. 


. The Eclipse of Faith. By Henry Rocers. 
. The Last Trial by Jury for Atheism. By G. J. Hotyoake. 
. The Trial of Theism. By G. J. HoLyoake. 


. The Reasoner, Counsellor, National Reformer, Barker's 
Review, de. 


‘L\VERY epoch is more or less ‘heretical. As the earth grows 

‘4 older it grows wiser. It starves en the creeds and systems 
of earlier times; to it their world-moving levers have nothing 
to rest upon, their science is a happy guess, their deities are 
idols. With the friendly interest of grave men and women for 
the playthings of youth, it speaks of them with reverence, and 
looks at them with a full heart; but it has aspirations that 
they cannot satisfy, and having now become a man, it recognises 
the propriety of Paul's advice, and puts away again its childish 
things. We advance by friction. The force which in the material 
world retards progress, reduces a cannon-ball to the harmless- 
ness of a dropping chestnut, and moderates the pace of the 
planets ; in the intellectual world pushes us forward. Opposition 
rouses both opposers and opposed to a more vigorous life, and 
Protestantism is newly begotten whenever ecclesiastical autho- 
rity aims at supremacy. We time the rapidity of our move- 
ment by the frequency of lamentation, and measure our distance 
by the fierceness of invective. When nobody suspects us we 
have most reason to suspect ourselves, Quietness foretells 
stagnancy, and popularity is a sign of commonplace. Prescrip- 
tion, bigotry, and the Medes and Persians, who have always their 
representatives among mankind, wax louder in their cries as the 
flame of freedom more brightly burns. There are cases in which 
a blessing is ruin, and an anathema salvation. Obstructionists 
make heretics, and heretics make obstructionists. Perhaps the 
two classes scarcely ever season justice with mercy in their treat- 
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ment of one another, though mainly the men of the future are 
more tolerant than the men of the past. For the past has 
proved its right to live by already having been, while the future 
is evermore struggling to be born ; men ask, respecting the former, 
what position shall it oceupy ? and, respecting the latter, shall it 
be at all? The past fights for precedence, and the future for 
life. 

At present a free religion asks for air and sunlight, and leave 
to live and grow to whatever stature God may permit. Rising 
from our emotions, and yearning after the Infinite with all their 
holy energy, it proposes a treaty of alliance with outside nature, 
and with each human faculty. It furnishes the instinctive desire, 
and the spontaneous leaping forth into the darkness in quest of 
light, but it appoints the intellect guide, and conscience judge ; 
it welcomes browbeaten science to friendship, and history be- 
comes at once a guardian and a prophet, letting no old servants 
of the race die except by failure of their means of life, and 
suffering no over-careful gardener of the ancient paradise to root 
out intruders who offer fragrance and food of a new sort. Its 
tones vary in clearness and in freedom from sectarian provincial- 
isms, sometimes rising to the rank of a fresh tongue, and some- 
times seeming only a difference in accent. But it differs in 
essence from the old theology, and the courses which at starting 
appear but the breadth of a line apart, separate more widely as 
they proceed. The old theology is dogmatic and presumptuous, 
it. plays the priest, assumes infallibility, and hurls random 
thunderbolts ; the new is modest and frank, gives generously to 
all and takes gratefully from any—it confesses that it does not 
know all things, and that there is more light in God than has yet 
been revealed. The heretics are not always consistent, nor have 
they always the courage to speak out their whole thought. But 
in the eyes of the orthodox theologians their common sin is belief 
in progress ; the brave are only more impudent, and the timid more 
deceitful. 

It would be amusing, if it were not sad, to recapitulate the 
attempted assassinations of inquiry made by those who claim 
truth and the Bible as their peculiar inheritance. Fearing to 
lose prestige, and foreboding that the abandonment of an out- 
work would but be preliminary to the surrender of the citadel, 
they refuse to give up a foot of ground, and their military Jesuits 
raise the ignorant peasantry around to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions which hold them in bondage, and lead them out to fight 
against their would-be deliverers. It is always easy to do this; 
for ignorance naturally believes in the Divine prerogatives of 
tyrants, and prefers the dogmatists who offer their adherents a 
creed ready made, to the freer spirits who unsettle faiths, force 
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unpleasant questions on the mind, and believe in no salvation 
that is not wrought out by life. But in the nature of things, 
attempted assassinations never succeed. Politically and theologi- 
cally, they are blunders. They remove a hated man, or a hated 
opinion, for a time, but in themselves heretics and heresies are 
indestructible. The Jesuits lost ground through the persecution 
of Port Royal; and in the act of uniformity the Church of 
England stabbed itself under the fifth rib. The brilliant wit of 
the ‘‘ Provincial Letters,” and the varied and rich qualities of the 
men and women of the Arnauld family, won champions for the 
unhealthy monastery, its hermits and nuns, in the thought and 
piety of Catholic Europe ; and in these days, notwithstanding the 
asceticism, and the halting, inconsequential Protestantism of Port 
Royal, and the Papal sanction and kingly guidance of its persecu- 
tors, St. Cyran, Pascal, and La Mére Angelique, are greater 
names than Mazarin, Louis le Grand, and Madame de Mainte- 
non. The Stuart monarchs triumphed for a season, and their 
bishops piously rejoiced in the destruction of nonconformity. 
But the monarchs were punished for their sins by uneasy reigns 
and historical infamy; the bishops lost their little remaining 
credit for fair play, and abandoned the chance of permanent 
honour for the unseemly victorious vindictiveness of an hour. 
In the pulpits the absence of the honest preachers was more con- 
spicuous than the presence of subscribing usurpers, and the Five- 
mile Act, while it doomed the ministers to wander, could not doom 
them to indolence ; the thought of the age condemned the ecclesi- 
usticism, and the free spirit of dissent, banished from the churches, 
worshipped in the citizen's warehouse and the yeoman’s barn. 
‘The intentions of conservative theologians now are what they 
always were, but the sceptre is slipping from their grasp, their 
power weakens with age, and the ominous handwriting that they 
have been weighed and found wanting is on their walls; yet still 
they wail, threaten, prophesy, misrepresent, and curse in turn, 
and in vain, for the world moves, and humanity with it, in spite 
of them. 

In the heresies of the last few years, Dr. Cumming and his 
fellow-interpreters of Daniel and the Apocalypse see the begin- 
ning of the end. With the shrewdness of Scotchmen, they make 
all their carnal arrangements, and their spiritual knowledge 
ministers to the advantage of the flesh. They take leases run- 
ning over twenty years, while believing that the earth will be 
burnt up in seven, and the duped owners reward the promise of 
a longer occupancy by a lower rental, thus showing that the chil- 
dren of this world are not always wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. That, on the eve of a universal conflagra- 
tion, and just before purses, pew-rents, and leases lose their 
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value, the selfish wits of men should be so keen, and people 
should care at all about worldly gear, is certainly rather strange. 
But with a theology that is a contradiction we can scarcely be 
astonished at the inconsistencies of its professors. The heresies 
do indeed foretel the beginning of the end, though not in the 
fashion foretold by the jugglers with Antichrist and the number 
of the Beast. The Pope, the Puseyites, and Louis Napoleon, 
and notabilities and unbelievers of all grades, will go their ways 
and get their deserts no doubt, whether keen-scented theological 
hounds bay in full cry after them or not. Nature works out 
her just will unmoved by the fretful tempers of men, and presses 
her enemies into her service; and when the end which she of 
old ordained, and is bringing to pass, really comes, though a 
comet may not knock the earth to pieces, or an earthquake 
swallow up the ungodly, while the pious are left to lord it un- 
molested for a thousand years more, yet men will Jose their inte- 
rest in the seventy weeks, and cease to seek for mystic meanings in 
666; and, possibly mourning the failure of his prophecies, the 
industrious Doctor may sell the remainder of. his lease, make a 
good bargain with the successor to his conventicle, and betake 
himself to the second-sighted women of the Highlands. 

But the heresies which most frighten the representatives of the 
old theology exist within the Church pale, and have a certain odour 
of sanctity, seeing that they are taught by men on whom the 
hands of the successors of the Apostles have been laid. Mr. 
Maurice is dangerous and heterodox, clearly unsound on the 
Trinity, though he defends the Athanasian creed, has Alexan- 
drian notions about the Son of God rather than Anglican, has 
more faith in‘the heart and conscience than the Articles relating 
to natural depravity will warrant, and is altogether too charitable 
to believe in the perdition of the heathen or the everlasting ruin 
of anybody; but still he is an episcopally-ordained clergyman, 
chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and rector of St. Peter's. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s llogical humanity, and Mr. Ll ewelynn Davies’ mild doses of 
heretical doctrine, in the sweet disguise of orthodox-sounding 
language, administer shocks of about equal force to different 
types of men. Muscular Christians would not complain if the 
new Professor of History at Cambridge were more careful to 
keep within the limits of the Prayer-book than he was about to 
do at Eversley. Hypatia was bad company for him, and the 
Chartist and sceptical Alton Locke would corrupt the strictest 
rector in the Diocese of Exeter itself. The congregation of 
Christ Church, Marylebone, may discover an unexpected coinci- 
dence between their minister's teachings and those of men who 
thirteen times a year are stated to perish everlastingly. He 
asserts that no doctrine of vicarious satisfaction is to be found 
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in the Prayer-book, though he condescends not to prove it. 
Evangelical believers are led away by his evident earnestness 
and piety; and as much of the well-worn phraseology of the 
pulpit falls gratefully on their ears, they scarcely know it is pro- 
hibited music to which they listen, until they have beeome part- 
ners in guilt by applauding, and heard the warning howl of the 
watchful Cerberus outside. The “Essays and Reviews” are 
both worse and better than all that have gone before. They are 
free from Mr. Maurice’s strange freaks of Biblical criticism, and 
are plain and comprehensible when he is confused and lost in a 
mud which he fondly imagines is a deep water. They are more 
scientific, thorough, and consistent than Mr. Kingsley, and set 
Mr. Davies the brave example of dispensing with many forms of 
speech when they have long since parted with the meaning of 
them. But the Church of England, practically more Catholic 
than its founders ever dreamt when they insisted on calling it 
the Holy Catholic Church, includes them all, and others also 
whose name is legion. High, Low, Hard, and Broad sections 
find a home in it, manage to pronounce its Shibboleth with a 
correct accent, and to see their own theories in its Articles. 
The two former tilted at one another a@ Uoutrance a few years 
back ; and the third, indifferent to disputes about candlesticks 
and surplices, sneered at transcendentalism, and thought German 
decidedly the farthest removed of all the dialects of Babel from 
the primitive language of Paradise. Now the three make common 
cause against the fourth, and will permit nothing to be Angli- 
can which is latitudinarian. And while the clergy are fighting, 
what are the laity doing? Is the beginning of the end coming 
for them, or are they content to listen to the clang of battle 
without taking part in it? So far as the thoughtful members 
of the working classes are concerned, we propose to mention some 
facts and draw some inferences. 

The reputedly saving ideas of theology were long ago 
banished from literary and scientific minds. It may be that the 
ancient words are still occasionally uttered on the Sunday, but 
they mean no more than a modern song to Bacchus, or oath by 
Jove. When Humboldt significantly said that he was of the 
religion of ail men of science, he was perhaps mistaken in imagin- 
ing that all savans were like himself. But, in the main, Biblical 
orthodoxy is as dead to them as it was to him. Geology has 
been too strong for Moses, and astronomy has left behind Joshua's 
warlike Hebrew sun, the retrogressive dial of Ahaz, and the 
stooping star of the Wise Men of the East. The discussions 
originating in one such book as Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” 
settle the question of our common descent from Adam and Eve, 
aud with it original sin and the satisfying death of Jesus; and 
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henceforward men interpret as they list “ As in Adam all die, so 
in Christ are all made alive.” Surely Dr. Whewell, when he edits 
“ Platonic Dialogues for English Readers,” can scarcely relegate 
their author to the place allotted to those who do not keep the 
creed of the pseudo-Athanasius whole and undefiled, and even 
Mr. Gladstone would hesitate to send thither the Homer of his 
idolatry. The discoverers and writers in literature and science 
are necessarily heretics almost without being conscious of it, and 
it would need a daily miracle, in this age when miracles are no 
more, to prevent their readers catching the infection. The popular 
theology has only a Sunday existence; human nature and 
common sense claim the rest of the week. The men of letters 
who are either servants of, or worshippers in, the orthodox 
churches are few in number, and minor celebrities at the best. 
The men of letters par excellence belong to the Establishment 
politically, as they belong to the State, but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does not lead their devotions, and they do not bow 
to the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. The beginning of 
the end is indeed approaching. Literature and science are already 
free, and even in the religious world itself the prospect is more 
encouraging than we have ever known it before. A spirit of 
inquiry and progress has worked its way into all the sects; they 
possess heretics that they know not of, and the former strongholds 
will soon become untenable. 

But there are large classes not ostensibly connected with any 
denomination, and to whom religion has long since become an 
unreality. The Church of England claims their allegiance as it 
claims that of the Dissenters, but its authority is ignored. In 
the upper ten thousand, when there is no church or chapel 
attendance, there is still generally a piety of feeling, and a vague 
artistic sort of faith; pictures and statues preach, nature is a 
church, and friendship and home affection sing of their divine 
origin, and help the imagination to construct an ideal heaven. 
But among the working classes indifferentism and utter unbelief 
extensively prevail. Peregrinating bishops produce no effect upon 
them, and the multiplication of “‘steeple-houses” does not multiply 
congregations. Thoughtful mechanics in railway works and 
elsewhere follow Secretaries, Directors, and General Managers to 
listen to an episcopal Saturday afternoon sermon, surrounded by 
all the implements of their craft, but the preacher is only an 
ecclesiastical curiosity ; in his talk he treats them as if they were 
ploughboys at their first confirmation; they silently note his 
assumptions, his fallacies, and his spiritual impertinence as he 
goes on, and the next day are still less inclined to enter the 
district church at their doors, and hear a louder-voiced incumbent 

[Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXI. No. I. F 
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proclaim the same things diluted. The Census of 1851 took the 
orthodox public by surprise with the revelations that it made of 
the numbers regularly absent from public worship. Since thena 
praiseworthy ambition to improve this state of things has pre- 
vailed. But it has pursued mistaken methods, and therefore done 
little good. The Church of England has fallen back on the 
schismatic proceedings of John and Charles Wesley ; and with a 
strange blindness to the demands of the age, attempted to evan- 
gelize unbelieving artisans with the theology of acentury ago, 
as if the intellect were no more alive among the mechanics of 
Birmingham and Manchester now, than it was formerly among 
Cornish miners. Additional churches and chapels in large 
numbers have been erected by the generosity of the faithful, who 
have forgotten that it is not new buildings so much as new 
doctrines that are needed. Revivals, theatre-preachings, midnight 
meetings for outcasts, and the popularity of Mr. Spurgeon among 
the elect, have made the matter worse; for the sermonizers 
have denied development, and required an abnegation of hu- 
manity, so that religion has drifted still further away from life 
and sense. 

The Census of 1861 has yielded no religious statistics, but if it 
had, the shortcomings of orthodoxy would have alarmed itselfy 
for the intelligent members of the working classes, as they have 
grown in numbers, are proportionably less in the churches in 
1861 than they were in 1851. They stand farther off than ever 
they did. The efforts made have not reached them at all. If 
they have listened to Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching, it has been but as 
they would listen to the jokes of a circus clown. If they have 
drawn near to a revival gathering, the whirlwind of excitement, 
tossing about men and women who already believed, has left them 
calm, sceptical, and contemptuous. ‘There are artisans in the 
churches, doubtless, but who are they? With some exceptions 
they are those to whom theological thinking is utterly strange, and 
who hold that on theology it is both dangerous and sinful to think. 
Itis a sad confession to make, but it is forced on us by facts—the 
bulk of the working classes is indifferent, and amongst those who 
are not indifferent, it is the less thoughtful who believe, and the 
more thoughtful who deny or doubt. Mission-stations are esta- 
blished exclusively for the poor. And, to a certain extent, the 
poor attend them, but the intelligent poor only in scanty numbers. 
The congregations are too much made up of those who watch for 
the missionary’s alms more than they listen to his words. Rightly 
or wrongly, there is a feeling of dislike to the patronage and 
condescension that seem implied in the idea of a mission to the 
poor ; so that while the wives often go willingly enough, the more 
independent husbands stand upon their dignity, and hold aloof. 
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So far as the artisan population is concerned, we believe that the 
following is a fair classification of those connected with missions 
and organized congregations, the numbers increasing and the 
intelligence decreasing in the order here given. 1. Unitarians, 
Swedenborgians, Quakers ; 2. Church of England, Independents, 
Baptists; 3. Wesleyan Methodists, Wesleyan Association, 
Primitive Methodists, and smaller sects; 4. Latter-Day Saints, 
and Roman Catholics. But there are vast multitudes quite un- 
attached ; and in the main the representative men of the working 
classes are among the unattached. We do not say that they 
openly reject Christianity, but that the current presentations of 
Christianity neither convince their reason nor win their affections ; 
and they stand in an attitude of uncertainty, willing to affirm if 
aught worthy of affirmation be offered, yet forced to doubt and 
strongly tempted to deny. 

Unless one mixes with the people freely, reads their literature, 
hears their speeches, and joins their conversations, it is impossible 
to conceive how widely spread is this state of mind. The manu- 
facturing towns of the north and the midland counties possess 
thousands: of intelligent men driven alike by logic and by con- 
science from. the religious homes of their youth, seeking fresh 
ones and finding none. The preachers say “Come,” and the 
people reply “ No.” It is important to ask how is this? Is it 
Christianity that is in fault, or is it the professional expounders 
thereof? God, and immortality, and the Bible have been so 
taught as to make scepticism the only refuge for morality to flee 
to. The working men who never thought were never troubled. 
They believed what they were told to believe, and with them all 
was right. Contradictions were trials of faith, and salvation was 
the reward of credulity. But it was not in the nature of all to 
take theology for granted. They inquired, and were told that 
inquiry was ” infidelity. They doubted, and with a strange per- 
version of St. Paul were told “He that doubteth is damned.” 
And how is it now? Our conviction is, that Secularism is the 
religion, or the no-religion, of a large minority of thinking artisans. 
That is to say, they regard this world as the be-all and the end-all, 
and man as the highest form of existence. There may be other 
worlds ; but as they do not know, they think it presumptuous to 
affirm them, and a waste of energy to live for them ; there may be 
higher beings than man, but if so they shroud themselves in 
mystery, leave us unaided in weakness, and break not the eternal 
silence in reply to our prayers, so that to worship them is to give 
reality to dreams, and unphilosophically to project from ourselves 
an imaginary perfection, call it Deity, and strive to grow like it. 
This is the statement of an extreme position. We have tried to 
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put it as the Secularists themselves would put it, and have pur- 
posely chosen to base it on a plea of ignorance rather than on a 
plea of denial. Secularists are really of three classes—they who 
wish to believe, but cannot ; they who do not wish to believe, know 
nothing, and will guess nothing; and they who deny. Of these 
the first are the most hopeful, the second the most numerous, and 
the third the most difficult. Their common mother is the old 
theology that is dying, their Redeemer must be the new theology 
that is to take its place. 

We have no wish to exaggerate, or to sound an unnecessary 
alarm ; but we have reason to know that at no time during the 
last twenty years has orthodox Christianity stood lower in working- 
class estimation than it does now. The party of extreme un- 
belief maintains three periodicals, the Counsellor, Barker's Review, 
and the National Reformer; the two former representing the 
more tolerant, thoughtful, and reputable, and the latter the more 
thoroughgoing and violent section. The Counsellor is, under 
one name or another, nearly a quarter of a century old, while 
Barker's Review is in its first, and the National Reformer is in 
its second year. A “ Movement,” a “ Reasoner,” an “Oracle of 
Reason,” a “ Freethinker’s Magazine,” a “‘ London Investigator,” 
a ‘Lancashire Beacon,” and a ‘ Yorkshire Tribune,” have at 
different periods made vain struggles to live. Some half score 
“apostles” perambulate the country, hold discussions, water the 
old ground, and break up new, devoting themselves with obstinate, 
yet, so far as we can learn, honest enthusiasm, to the preaching 
of negations. Besides these, there are local lecturers and readers 
in most of the large towns, who are engaged in the factory or 
workshop during the week, and take the platform on Sundays. 
The three periodicals already mentioned contain lists of some of 
the places where regular meetings are held. London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Rochdale, Oldham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Devonport, Norwich, Ashton, are amongst them. Halls of 
science, literary institutes, frequently temperance hotels, and 
occasionally private houses, are the buildings where they con- 
gregate ; but a favourite plan is to have a grand gala-day now 
and then in the summer months, and in the meantime to let the 
cause live on its old reputation. It is a hard task to holda 
secular society together. The elements of disunion are always 
numerous in it, and its members are particularly prone to take a 
pet against their leaders, and set up opposition. Permanent 
organization seems an impossibility for secularists. They 
criticise and destroy, and nothing more. Often do the captains 
lament the want of esprit de corps, and the tendency to disband 
without leave, that prevail, the men being easily persuaded to 
enlist and soon deserting. Three lines from three different 
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poets—an old ballad writer, Dryden, and Pope—accurately 
describe them— 

“ To one thing constant never ;” 

“ Everything by turns, and nothing long ;” 

“ A smart freethinker’s all things in an hour.” 


Is not the true explanation of their fickleness to be found in 
the fact that human nature requires a religion of some kind, and 
withers when it is denied the nourishment of reverence and hope, 
and that, therefore, the secularists, ignoring or denying God and 
immortality, are evermore fated to fail? But this is an explana- 
tion which they will be slow to adopt. In each town an un- 
conquerable handful of men cling to their negations with the 
tenacity that the old theologians still cling to the exploded 
fallacies of the Creeds and Articles, and, like them, in vain ; for 
the instinct of the race is wiser than both, and will neither deny 
at random nor believe in blindness. These men, year after 
year, try to bind together their fellow unbelievers, scarcely ever 
succeed for more than six months running, yet go on persistently 
hoping against hope. Almost every secular society has a history 
of change more curious than that of the Vicar of Bray. It 
alters its name, it modifies its rules, it widens or narrows its 
aims. The one peculiarity which the Vicar, through all his 
transformations, possessed, was that ‘‘ Whatsoever king should 
reign, he'd still be Vicar of Bray ;” and the one peculiarity which 
a Secular Society possesses in each of its metamorphoses, is that it 
is always in opposition. In Bradford, it has a chameleon nature. 
In London, the different members of the body war with one 
another, so that a metropolitan life is impossible, and the fable 
of Menenius Agrippa.and St. Paul receives a modern illustration. 
In Manchester, it has passed from death to life, and from life to 
death again, many a time, and at present is dead, though the 
materials for organization are more abundant than ever. The 
history of the Liverpool Society is perhaps a fair type of the 
vicissitudes common to them all. It was Socialist in the active 
days of Robert Owen, and after his time had a period of hyberna- 
tion. Then it became a “Free Protestant Association, or 
Rational and Moral Reform Society ;” then “the Alliance,” 
teaching “the religion of action,” and seeking “the ennoble- 
ment of man,” with “one legislature common to all nations and 
people ;” then a “Universal Free Church,” with prayers and 
lectures, and its service so arranged that the praying members 
knew their time, and the non-praying members knew when the 
prayers would end and the lectures begin; then, lastly, a Secular 
Society whose working power we believe to be at present nearly 
embodied in one honest, shrewd, painstaking artisan, metaphysical, 
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hard-headed, and, after some years’ experience of Methodist class- 
meetings, an incurable sceptic. But the persevering few in each 
large centre occasionally rouse the lukewarm to make a demon- 
stration, when, to the astonishment of the quiet people who 
think them dead, they muster one or two thousand strong. They 
stir up idle veterans, and enlist recruits, and, after Methodist 
fashion, wander into the country, and hold camp-meetings. 
Shipley Glen, famous throughout the district for the wild beauty 
of its scenery, with Rumbold’s Moor stretching in heathery 
wastes to Ben Rhydding and the Wharfe above, and winding, 
wood-clad, hamlet-dotted Airedale, richest and loveliest of York- 
shire vales, revealing her fair proportions far and wide below, is 
a favourite place for Sunday gatherings. Hither troop keen- 
witted men from Bradford, Bingley, Keighley, and the surround- 
ing towns, all toilers and all heretics, and many with wives, 
sweethearts, or children following in their train. In rude dialect, 
with the ready, common-sense logic of the workshop, and often 
also with the intemperance unfailingly begotten by shallow 
draughts of the “ Pierian spring,” homely orators criticise the 
Bible, are indignant at the immoralities of Calvinism, overturn 
the Church’s house of cards, popularize the metaphysical disquisi- 
tions of Hume, and pick flaws in the reasoning of Paley. For 
two years together, Castle Hill, near Huddersfield, has had on 
June Sundays upwards of 5000 persons congregated on its breezy 
summit, to listen to the representative men of Secularism from 
London and the provinces, while St. George’s Hall in Bradford, 
and the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, respectively the finest 
and largest buildings in the two towns, have served as Atheist 
churches ; in the latter place truly illustrating how extremes spring 
from extremes, a local Spurgeon exhibiting in the afternoon and 
Secularists in the evening. 

There are a few persons who are Secularists naturally. Poetry, 
aspiration, and reverence are only wordstothem. They are satis- 
fied to take phenomena as they are, and question not of the causes. 
Their hopes are bounded by their vision, and belief by experience. 
This is the only world they see ; about the problematic inhabitants 
of planets and stars they know nothing, and therefore say we will 
attend to the certain, and not trouble ourselves about the doubt- 
ful. Upon such men arguments are wasted. They remain un- 
convinced in the presence of @ posteriori and @ priori logic. To 
the former they reply. it is more than they can do to look through 
nature, and that nature’s deity beyond, if there at all, is quite in- 
visible ; and to the latter, that gratuitous premises involve a gra- 
tuitous conclusion. We need not be surprised at this; for all 
theistical reasonings require a basis of feeling, and of that natural 
Secularists are destitute. The one all-sufficient answer to the 
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Christian Theist is, “ We cannot feel with you.” Tothese men, though 
they are far from being numerous, no special pleading of ours can 
give faith in immortality and God. Their only chance of conversion 
to Theism lies ina divinerevelation, or the discipline of the hereafter.* 

But a far larger number become Secularists in the extreme re- 
bound from orthodoxy. Their doubts have a healthy origin, and if 
properly met by the accredited teachers ofthe religious world, would 
beproductive of great good. But instead of this, murderousattempts 
are made to stifle the spirit of inquiry at its very birth, and when 
these fail, it receives notice to quit the sacred land altogether. No 
eclecticism is allowed. Once beginning to inquire, the rule is, 
Believe all or reject all. It is said, “the woman who deliberates is 
lost ;” and, in another sense, popular theologians affirm the same of 
those misguided men who hesitate to believe that the spiritual food 
with which they are fed is the best that can be got. The choice is 
between it and starvation. The whole Bible and the whole theology, 
or blank Atheism, are the alternatives often presented : and as the 
first is impossible, the second is a necessity. The working classes 
stand on the brink of thetheological Rubicon, considering the depth 
of the stream, and the possible discoveries that may be made in the 
dreary regions beyond; but still, not wishing to cross, except 
they are forced, they turn wistful glances to the faiths of 
youth, and ask to be treated as free men who are willing 
to believe, but want to know why. It is of no use. The defenders 
of the Church say the trail of the serpent is over them all, drive 
them across the river dividing the saved from the damned, as 
sinners against the Holy Ghost, and make atheists of the men 
out of whom rational Christians might have been moulded. We 
are familiar with many instances of this. The inquirer often 
clings with great tenacity to the belief in God and immortality 
long after he has abandoned what are popularly known as the 
distinctive doctrines of evangelical Christianity. Human nature 





* On the whole, the National Reformer, while largely read by the general 
secular public, is the representative of these “natural unbelievers.” Its position 
is, that “the belief in God is an Atlas of error, on whose broad shoulders rests 
a world of immoralities.” It carries its condemnation of Theism so far even 
as to strike the obnoxious word “God” out of poetry which it quotes. Bryant 
has a good verse :— 
“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies amidst her worshippers.” 
Lest it should lend countenance to the mistaken ‘ God-idea,” the second line 
is altered into— 

“Surely eternal years are hers.” 

Truth may be eternal, but God cannot be permitted to have a momentary 
poetical existence. 
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will not let him part with them without a hard struggle; and 
when at length they go, they go in sorrow and in tears. He does 
not cast them off, but they are taken from him. He is not per- 
mitted to worship God except in the shape of the Athanasian 
Trinity, or to have any theory of a future state unaccompanied by 
a nightmare hell, like that of the finger-burning chaplain of 
Coventry, or of Dr. Watts before he gave up orthodoxy, where— 


“Tempests of angry fire will roll 
‘To blast the rebel worm, 
And beat upon his naked soul 

In one eternal storm.” 


Even without the too ready help of divines of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith” School, many minds strongly tend towards secularism, 
when they are first liberated from ecclesiastical bondage. Fora 
time they are wild, like a horse which runs away still faster when 
it has broken loose from the shafts ; and we are inclined to think 
that there may be a wise necessity forcing them to sound, all 
unaccustomed to the perilous task as they are, the lowest depths 
of doubt, until, despairing to find satisfaction there, they rise to 
the surface, and philosophical Christianity, another phase of the 
ever-growing religion of nature, presents a religious home where 
the heart has peace, and the intellect freedom. Perhaps none 
ever know so well what faith in God is as those do who have tried 
in vain to live without it. The section of which we are now 
speaking does not primarily ignore the natural cravings of hu- 
manity for something holier than our every-day existence reveals. 
It has faith in goodness and truth, and the fundamental laws of 
morality. It believes in progress, service, and duty. And, strange 
to say, still holding fast this faith, it flees to Secularism for refuge, 
because the proffered religion falls below its own ideal of the 
useful and the just. The freshly-awakened minds of the working 
classes try their inherited creeds by the tests which they apply 
when they are in search of outside truth. They hear from the 
pulpits of the immoralities of idolatry, the contradictions of the 
Koran, and the barrenness of philosophy. The Bible is the one 
divine revelation. Christianity is to be understood as expounded 
by Wesley’s Sermons, Calvin’s Institutes, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms of the Church of Scotland, or the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England; and there is no other religion which 
can possibly lead men to heaven. He that believeth Christianity 
as thus interpreted is saved, he that believeth it not is damned. 
The incautious pulpit-orators venture to appeal to the reason and 
moral sense of their congregations, in order to make out cases 
against the polygamy and war of Mahomet, and the suspicious 
demon of Socrates. This rash appeal ruins their own cause, for 
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it prompts their hitherto unquestioning disciples to think. Then 
it turns out that the reason and moral sense invoked to pass judg- 
ment on pagan shortcomings, also play sad havoc with home 
creeds. Mahomet was not alone in his polygamy and war ; forthe 
patriarchs had many wives, and meek Moses was a man of plagues, 
lifting up his hands in prayer to the God of battles even when too 
weak to fight. It is hard to reconcile Joshua’s conquest of 
Canaan with Christ’s Gospel of Peace ; and the Trinity of Bralma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, three manifestations of the underlying Brahm, 
seems to be at least equal to that of the pseudo-Athanasius. 
They would not support human legislators who should propose 
vicarious punishments ; they see no morality in making salvation 
depend on belief, or justice in holding them responsible for sins 
committed before they were born, and could not find in their 
hearts to doom their worst enemies to eternal misery. Therefore 
they doubt the truth of Christianity. Reason sees contradiction 
in one doctrine, and the moral sense injustice in another. If these 
doctrines be the religion, then God is no longer loveable, and a 
future life no more to be desired. So dreary indeed does all become, 
that they— : 
“ Would fain lie down and die, 

But for their curse of immortality.” 


Their higher natures force upon them the rejection of the popular 
faith ; no middle ground is permitted, and they say—Then we are 
infidels, atheists, secularists, for surely no religion is better than 
this religion. 

These are experiences terrible and sad, but they are such as 
many have had to go through. Secularism would only have 
existed in a few exceptional cases where there was a natural inability 
to appreciate spiritual realities, if religion had not been irreligiously 
preached. The good men who are responsible for its wide preva- 
lence at the present time have unwittingly sacrificed to false 
deities, and Nemesis has now overtaken them. We charitably 
believe that many of them would be among the first to express 
regret, and henceforward to trust more generously to the reason 
and moral sense, whose aid hitherto they have only called in at 
convenient seasons, were they to hear the working-class confes- 
sions of the causes of Secularism, with which we could crowd these 
pages. We will however limit ourselves to one illustration. Mr. 
Holyoake is scarcely now one of the working classes, in the sense 
in which throughout this article we understand the phrase ; but 
we can learn his state of mind when he was one, from his various 
published writings. In the “ Last Trial by Jury for Atheism,” 
he quotes a poem written by himself when a Sunday-school 
teacher, and originally published in the Baptist Tract Magazine. 
Thus it runs :— 
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“The proudest earthly buildings show 
Time can all things devour; 
E’en youth aud beauty’s ardent glow, 
And manhood’s intellectual brow, 
Betray the spoiler’s power : 
How soon we sink beneath his sway ! 
He glances, and our heads turn gray. 


Though, over all this earthly ball, 
Time’s standard is unfurled, 

And ruins loud to ruins call 
Throughout this time-worn world— 

Yet, from this wreck of earthly things, 

See how the soul exulting springs. 


And after the archangel’s wand 
Has waved o’er earth and sea, 
And Time has stopped at his command, 
The soul will flourish and expand 
Through all eternity : 
Religion—lovely, fair, and free— 
Holds forth this immortality. 


By all the glories of the sky, 
To mortals yet unknown— 

And by the worm that ne’er shall die, 
The fires that always burn— 

By all that’s awful and sublime, 

Ye sons of men, improve your time!” 


The quality of these verses we have no right to criticise. 
They were written more than twenty years ago. They are all 
such as we expect to find in periodicals like that where they 
first appeared. But we think that the last verse, written when 
Sunday-school teacher, reveals one of the causes contributing to 
the change described in the following passage, from the same 
author's “Trial of Theism.” ‘ God was to mea fear. Of. his 
being a God of love, in the human sense of that term, the idea 
never occurred to me, and was never suggested by my teachers. 
To trust God, in that sense which casteth out anxiety, was @ 
feeling utterly unknown to ‘me. The only trust in God which I 
knew was a mingled feeling of awe, terror, and hope. He was 
to me a judge who had ever on his lips a dread sentence, and 
whose leniency could only be obtained by abject faith, by an 
undefined submission of the spirit, and a confused conscious- 
ness of natural guilt—perpetual, oppressive, painful, and humiliat- 
ing. In the Lord’s Prayer I was indeed taught to say, ‘Ou 
Father who art in heaven ;’ but I was never able to conceive of 
Him other than as the Father spoken of by Solomon, who held 
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arodin his hand, and under the conviction that it was best not to 
spare it. Such was the God of orthodox Dissenting Theology, in 
which I had the misfortune to be reared, in which I originally 
believed, but in which I have, since 1841, ceased to believe, and in 
which I have no wish to believe again.” He then quotes approv- 
ingly, “The Religion of the Heart.” Now the next passage is 
remarkable and significant. ‘“ Man’s relation to Deity as conceived 
by Mazzini as that of the source of the highest inspiration of duty 
—the relation to Deity as described by Professor Newman, as one 
of aspiration, reverence, and instruction, is quite a different matter ; 
but the relation of man to the God of Christianism is an essentially 
penal relation, one which can neither nurture the affections nor 
morals. Had I been taught to conceive of Deity as either of the 
writers just named conceive of Him, I think it likely that I 
should never have ceased to hold Theism as true; and if it 
were not misleading to oneself to covet opinion, I could even 
wish to be able to share their convictions.” In chapter twenty- 
seven of the work just quoted from, endeavouring to answer the 
question, ‘Why should the Atheist fear to die?” he says, 
“Though I doubt many Church dogmas I do not doubt honour, 
truth, or humanity. I am not an unbeliever, if that implies the 
rejection of Christian truth—since all I reject is Christian error. 
There are four principal dogmas of accredited Christianity which 
I do not hold :—1. The fall of man in Eden. 2. Atonement 
by proxy. 38. The sin of unbelief in Christ. 4. Future punish- 
ment.” By future punishment Mr. Holyoake appears to under- 
stand the punishment of mere vengeance. He might have said 
that he did not hold the existence of God, not even in the Pan- 
theistic sense, nor a state of life beyond this world of any kind: 
for this is the extreme position to which, in the natural rebound 
from his early faith, he has been carried, and there for the present 
he rests. We have been liberal in our quotations from his books, 
for they are the best representatives of the Secularistic School, 
and are, on the whole, fairly and temperately written. Though of 
varying ability, and containing much from which the Christian 
thinker will strongly dissent, the “ Trial of Theism ”’ will repay 
perusal to those who feel interest in the religious condition of the 
working classes, and so will “The Last Trial by Jury for 
Atheism.” 

We know that in various quarters a nobler theology is preached 
than this which has made men Secularists. Independent, Sweden- 
borgian, Unitarian, and Church of England divines, with diffe- 
rent degrees of heresy, eloquence, and force, preach God, Christ, 
Man, and the Bible in a way that would have kept multitudes 
of the homeless wanderers within the Christian pale. But these 
men’s sermons, the working classes, when first they cried, “ Lord, 
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I believe, help thou mine unbelief,’ did not hear, and their writings 
they did not read. They know them now perhaps a little, but 
are in most cases too far gone to be affected by them, for they 
can no longer stand upon the ground of a common feeling. 
Even the wish to have a religious faith at all has been crushed 
out of many hearts. They multiply difficulties with a sad per- 
sistency, and, hemmed in by a fatal logic that rejects intuitions 
and distrusts the affections, they neither see a way of escape, 
nor hope for one. 

Over-Conservatism begets Secularism in religion, and anarchy 
and red-Republicanism in politics. Disciplined minds can both 
labour and wait, and be Progressionists and Conservatives at the 
same time. But this spirit is seldom found in the masses. It 
is based on a far more thorough culture than they have received: 
it requires an ability to see the necessary succession of the seasons 
in the great year of Providence, and a large acquaintance with 
that revelation of history which shows how 


“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.” 


The majority of Progressionists and Conservatives, the pioneers of 
the new theology, and the believers in the full integrity of the old, 
alike wish Christianity to be universal; and till it is universal its 
mission remains unfulfilled. And as it is the work of the former to 
help the latter to depart in peace, so also is it their work to induce 
to return home those who have been exiled on false pretences. 
Negative Secularism doubts or denies God and immortality ; 
positive Secularism dwells exclusively on the duties of this world 
without reference to any being higher than man, or any state 
beyond the present ; and both forms of Secularism freely criticise 
the Bible. Their criticisms are too often written in what seems 
to us a captious and irreverent spirit. That which, rightly or 
wrongly, so many millions regard as a sacred book ought at least 
to be protected from sneers. Most people manifest the petty 
side of human nature sometimes, and Secularists generally mani- 
fest it in Biblical criticism. They do not discuss seriously ; and 
their favourite weapons are ridicule and sarcasm. ‘They walk in 
the footsteps of Paine and Voltaire, but decline to accept their 
Theism, and are without Paine’s talent and Voltaire’s genius. 
They have microscopic eyes for minor faults, chronological errors, 
contradictions, immoralities, and anthropomorphisms. ‘To them, 
of these things, the Bible seems full. But they fail to apprehend 
it as the literary monument of the Hebrew nation, and the history 
of their religious development. Yet their criticisms are the 
natural product of the unwarrantable assumptions of the other 
side. ‘Too much has been asked for, and therefore too much has 
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been denied. Biblicist moderation would have made impossible 
Secularist scorn. And yet, in simple justice, it must be said 
that the parody on the Ten Commandments in the imaginary 
conversation between Deity and an Irish Adam, in the Greyson 
Correspondence, is as profane as anything we have ever met with 
in the Reasoner, and nearly equal to the National Reformer. 
The working classes are often treated to strange political 
dissertations. Educated men, of nearly all creeds, have rejected 
the inspiring thought of such dissertations long ago. If they 
ever hear them now, they put them aside, as needing. neither 
examination nor refutation. They would as soon think of 
bfinging to bear all the appliances of logic and science to disprove 
the watery theory of Thales, or the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
Yet every Sunday, in multitudes of Church and Dissenting 
pulpits, old-fashioned clergymen hating new lights, reverend 
oracles of Bethel and Ebenezer, and gifted local brethren, treat 
the Bible as a book miraculously dropt down from heaven, 
without the intervention even of Mahomet’s angel Gabriel, where 
Deity, himself has written every line, using human fingers as 
human fingers usea pen. Far from regarding the Mosaic account 
of creation as “the speculation of some Hebrew Newton or Des- 
cartes,” they take it and preach it as literally true, and look 
suspiciously on the theory that would, if it could, mediate between 
science and Scripture, by substituting six periods for six days. 
They point to shells on mountain tops as relics witnessing to the 
universal deluge, and expatiate on the architectural proportions 
of the Tower of Babel ; in leisure intervals parsing the sentences 
spoken by Balaam’s ass, and determining the kind of string with 
which Samson tied together the foxes’ tails. They neither 
practise nor permit eclecticism. Heretics can honour Moses as 
the deliverer, legislator, and civilizer of a race of slaves, without 
sacrificing facts to keep his theories alive; they can sympathize 
with David when, as the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth his soul after God, without joining in his imprecations 
against personal enemies; and can admire the choice of Solomon 
in preferring wisdom before riches and honour, without thinking 
that he displayed it when he wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes : 
nor do they hold themselves bound to see a mystic meaning in 
the Apocalyptic visions of John, because there is such a rich 
spiritual depth in the gospel and epistles that bear his name, or 
to be convinced by St. Paul when his assertions are misconcep- 
tions, his reasonings obscure, and his conclusions forced, because 
they acknowledge him as the foremost champion of the faith, 
and joyfully mingle their voices with his in crying “Thanks be 
unto God who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But they are heretics who talk thus. The authorized 
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interpreters of the Bible to the working classes have been too 
ready to fall back upon St. Paul’s misunderstood remark to 
Timothy, “All scripture Is given by inspiration.” ‘They have 
either been unable to refer to the Greek, or been ignorant of 
the meaning of the italicised is of the English version. They 
have thrown this verse as a shield in front of the written Old 
Testament and the unwritten New, and claimed inspiration for all 
alike. This might have been forgiven, with inspiration interpreted 
in the fashion of the Hebrew prophets, Christian apostles, and 
some heretical doctors of the early Church. But they have made 
it guarantee infallibility in history, science, morals, and religion. 
The people were prepared to reverence the Bible, but the firtt 
free glance thereinto made it impossible to accept the clerical 
doctrine with respect to it. No ingenuity could reconcile con- 
tradictions, and no one ought to insult the moral sense and 
the religious instinct by justifying crime, and fathering the 
command to commit it upon God. ‘The instructors refused to 
fairly meet and frankly admit the first objections of their inquir- 
ing pupils. They demanded Bibliolatry, and then it was the 
intellect and conscience of the working classes rebelled. 

Most Secular criticisms of the Bible are directed against the 
strict theory we have just explained, and they have no point 
save for those who believe that every word is the dictation of 
Deity. The same was, to a great extent, the case with the prior 
criticisms of the “Age of Reason,” and the ‘“ Philosophical 
Dictionary.” ‘They were such as could not have been penned 
but for the extravagant claims of Biblicists, with more zeal than 
discretion. The old theology in its relation to Secularism is 
illustrated by that passage in Macbeth, where the page, pallid 
with fear, brings news that Birnam Wood approaches Dunsi- 
nane, and the angry king cries, “The devil damn thee black, 
thou cream-faced loon!” Macbeth stops at no intermediate 
colour. From the presence of all he madly leaps right away to 
the absence of all. The old Theology says: “'The Bible is all 
divine ; from beginning to end it reveals the white light of truth ;” 
and Secularism replies, “ ‘There is nothing divine, and total black- 
ness is there.” ‘There is thus nothing left for Secularism to do 
but seek imperfections. It is not a pleasant work. It begets a 
carping spirit, insinuates suspicion of nobleness, and disposes 
the eye to rest exclusively on blemishes. Noah is only known 
for his drunkenness, Jacob for his business transactions with 
Esau, Moses for some curious peculiarities in the Levitical law, 
and David for his too intimate acquaintance with Bathsheba. This 
is like describing Washington as an American who owned slaves, 
and Cromwell as a Huntingdon brewer with warts on his face. 

They who insist upon the literal interpretation of the Old and 
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New Testaments, may possibly profit a little by hearing how the 
same is insisted upon by Secularists. We are often reprimanded 
for speaking of, Oriental latitude of expression, and claiming the 
right to make the authority of fact paramount over figures of 
speech and apostolic personifications. We are told that “ license 
we mean when we cry liberty ;” and commanded to take the 
words of the Bible as they are. We need not say what strange 
absurdities may be forced upon the Old Testament this way. 
The most touching incidents in patriarchal legends and the 
most sublime piety of the psalms may be made jests of. This 
literal interpretation is one of the strongest of Secularist weapons ; 
but it is borrowed from the armoury of Orthodoxy, and they 
who suffer have no right to complain. Long have they put 
down free inquiry by the same tyranny of literalism and texts, 
and it is only a righteous retribution which now commends the 
poisoned chalice to their own lips. 

The New Testament is hacked and mangled in the same way. 
St. Paul’s famous chapter on charity is subjected to sad treatment. 
Does charity believe all things, hope all, suffer all? Where 
and what is the glass through which we darkly see? The 
Sermon on the Mount fares as ill, and indeed all the sayings of 
Jesus are tortured to death by an unpoetic literalism. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,” counsels passiveness under oppression ; 
and “‘ Woe unto you that laugh,” proves Christianity an ungenial 
religion. Christ's coming, not to send peace upon earth, but a 
sword, is the main cause of the wars of Christendom ; and laying 
up no treasures upon earth, and taking no thought for the 
morrow, would depopulate the world. 

No doubt all this is very weak, and it is a weakness that can 
scarcely be replied to. They who are unable to understand such 
passages by the context, the circumstances of time, place, and 
persons addressed, and the general drift of the gospel, are beyond 
the reach of being affected by any explanation of ours. They 
are in the position of the woman of Samaria, whose prosaic, 
matter-of-fact nature, could not conceive how Christ should give 
her living water when Jacob's well was deep, and He had nothing 
with which to draw, yet still was willing to have it, as it would 
ward off thirst, and save her part of her daily labour. The 
Secularists and their co-literalists are at one in holding that the 
gospels teach, and that Christ believed, demoniacal possession, 
that everlasting fire is the portion of the unforgiven, and that 
he who believeth not shall be damned. But while the popular 
theologians see history in possession, and divine justice in dam- 
nation, the Secularists think the New Testament is incredible, 
therefore, in its narratives of this life, and untrue and inhuman 
in its prophecies of the next. 
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Surely Dr. Beckenham, that prior of the Black Friars with whom 
Latimer had his passage at arms, must have been thinking by 
anticipation of these two classes of literal Scriptuvalists, when he 
undertook to prove that, ‘‘ it was not expedient that the Scriptures 
should be in English, lest the vulgar sort might haply be brought 
to leave their vocations, or run into some inconvenience.” 

“Thus,” said he, “for example, the ploughman, when he heareth 
this in the Gospel, ‘No man that layeth his hand on the plough, 
and looketh back, is meet for the kingdom of God,’ might peradven- 
ture upon this cease from his ploughing. Likewise the baker, 
when he heareth that a little corrupteth a whole lump of dough, 
might perchance leave our bread unleavened, and so our bodies 
shall be unseasoned. Also the simple man, when he heareth in 
the Gospel, ‘ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee, may make himself blind, and so the world will be full of 
beggars.” 

Latimer ridiculed these fancies of the Doctor, and said, “ Such 
metaphors were common, and understood in all languages.” We 
leave the matter where it is, and shall be satisfied with saying, that 
if believers would remember it is the letter which killeth, and the 
Spirit which giveth life, they would go far to make impossible 
Secular misunderstandings of the Biblical precepts; and if they 
would see in the Bible an honest, but fallible history of patri- 
archal families and the Hebrew nation, and a collection of 
patriotic compositions baptized in the spirit of religion, ended by 
the New Testament, as the unstudied work of God-fearing men, 
containing, with some tradition and speculation, their impressions 
of the life of Christ, all to be criticised in a free yet reverent way, 
we should hear little more of “infidel” objections, and the Bible 
would have a fair chance among the working classes. At present 
it meets with injustice from friends and foes. By the Sadducees 
of Secularism it is subjected to a mock trial, and banished without 
its best witnesses being heard, and by the Iscariots of Orthodoxy 
it is kissed and betrayed; Mr. Mansel’s haphazard quotations 
being practically as injurious as Mr. Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” 
All the harm originates in regarding it as a sacred and indivisible 
whole, so that because of a “ Thus saith the Lord,” every verse 
becomes an oracle, peddling precepts are elevated to the dignity 
of moral laws, and all garments are to be cut after a Hebrew 
fashion. On the strength of literalism, and in each case with a 
wild disregard of context and reason, Mormonites practise poly- 
gamy and work miracles; Teetotallers count Solomon a model 
king, soldiers equip themselves for war, and Quakers for non-te- 
sistance, the Roman Church adheres to transubstantiation, and 
the Anglican universalizes David's passionate exclamation, in 
which he accounts for his present wickedness by a supposed pri- 
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mary birth in sin and shapement in iniquity. And it would seem 
as if both orthodox and secular interpreters would feel compli- 
mented were we to apply to them Job’s irony to his comforters, 
“Truly ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you,” while 
in Anne’s time they would have been taken in by Defoe’s “Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters,” and joined the cry of rage against him 
for his too clever satire. 

This alienation of thinking artisans from the Christian faith 
has not taken place without various attempts to prevent it. But, 
as we have already seen with respect to the Bible, it is the mis- 
fortune of religion, in whatever aspect it is viewed, to suffer nearly 
as much from its champions as its enemies, if it does not suffer 
more: for its enemies do at least attack it openly, and avow that 
their aim is to destroy it, so that we know how to guard against 
them ; but its champions are fatal when they try to protect, and 
serviceable only when they are silent. We speak here, of course, 
of those who imagine themselves its champions par excellence. 
But in proportion as they are orthodox they are dangerous ; to 
be useful, they must be heretical. The more learned men of the 
old theology, however, appear to have made up their minds to 
battle only with those who keep the Christian name, and leave 
the Secularists to themselves. Of late years no prominent man 
has addressed them. They have been abandoned to second and 
third-rate retailers of the most stereotyped commonplaces. The 
consequence is, that every day the task of spiritual redemption is 
becoming more difficult. The artisans grow more thoughtful, the 
Creeds remain as they were, and their defenders wax more foolish, 
loud, and angry. Unable, or unwilling, to see how the stream of 
events steadily flows on, bearing all who fearlessly cast themselves 
upon it, to wider views and a more human theology, the antiqua- 
rians of the religious world stand still, and mutter their incanta- 
tions in a dead language, with no effect save that of Papal bulls 
in a Protestant land. The way in which the Rev. Dr. Baylee, 
Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College, tries to bring the 
Secular working-classes into the pale of Christianity again is as 
follows. We copy from his own printed statement. The questions 
ate by Mr. Bradlaugh, and the answers by Dr. Baylee, in a dis- 
cussion professing to be conducted on Socratic principles, in 
Liverpool. 

“AmI eternal?” “ You are.” ‘Was I in existence before 
I was born?” ‘ You were.” “ Did I sin before I was born ?” 
“You did.” “If I had never been born, should I have been 
punished for that sin?” “You would.” And the reverend 
trainer of sixty future ministers of the Church of England 
illustrates this by observing that Levi before he was born paid 
tithes to Melchisedec, and that as we all forget in age what we did 

[Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XXI. No. I. G 
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in infancy, so we may also forget the sin we committed when we 
were livingin Adam. We are informed that the whole doctrine 
of original sin is involved in this. It may be so; but we should 
not require much argument to convince us that the last sin up to 
that particular time was committed by the Doctor himself when 
this statement was made. What idea would the twenty thousand 
people who have read this discussion get of Christianity ? 

Mr. Rogers and Mr. Mansel address themselves to the more 
cultivated free-thinkers, and try to do with them what less 
scholarly men have already done with the working-classes—force 
them into Secularism. They do not explain orthodox difficulties, 
but parallel them by similar difficulties in nature, asking you to 
take your choice and swallow which camel you please, the old 
theology, or no theology. A shipwreck throws light on the 
catastrophe of the Red Sea, and a Lisbon earthquake is as little 
discriminating as the vengeance which sends Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram alive down into the pit. Is the vicarious satisfaction any 
worse than the preying of animals upon one another, or eternal 
punishment than the divine permission of a race of hereditary 
slaves? This talk is idle to men who worship, and yet fear to 
face no speculative foes. It cannot force them to abandon trust 
in God, nor can it win them back to the old theology, for the 


logical alternative to their rational religion is, not orthodox Protes- 
tantism at all, but—Rome. Dryden and Father Newman are two 
instances out of many who have felt this, and therefore gone 
thither.* But Secularists see in Messrs. Rogers and Mansel and 





* Dryden’s powerful reasoning in the “Hind and Panther” is worth 
referring to here. He has been compelled to sacrifice his reason to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Deity of Jesus; and, after that, naturally feels that 
he cannot consistently plead its vagrant conclusions against transubstantiation 
and other Roman ideas, but that he must. devote himself to life, and take his 

. religion from the church. We quote a few lines :— 


** Good life be now my task, my doubts are done; 
What more could fright my faith than three in one ? 
Can I believe Eternal God could lie, 

Disguised in mortal mould and infancy ? 

That the Great Maker of the world could die ? 
And, after that, trust my imperfect sense, 
Which calls in question His omnipotence ? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 
Superior faculties ave set aside : 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide ?” 


A recent Editor of Dryden, Mr. Robert Bell, endeavours to refute the “Hind 
and Panther” by couplets from the “ Religio Laici,” written in the same poet’s 
Protestant period. But the “ Religio Laici” proves too much for the purpose, 
as it overturns the popular Protestantism as well as Catholicism, and boldly 
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kindred writers, barristers who practically hold briefs for them. 
Mr. Holyoake has a chapter on “The Eternal Problem of Evil,” 
from which the Harrington of “the Eclipse of Faith” might 
have borrowed illustrations. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “should animals 
be created in excess, only that the required portion should live 
in terror, and the excess die in convulsive agony ? Why should 
the poor fly live in terror of the spider's web? Why should the 
shoal fish dread the jaws of the shark? . . . Why are there any 
weak, and why are the strong made savage?” We might recom- 
mend his chapter on the “ Difficulties of Theism,” to the acute 
Bampton Lecturer. We quote the conclusion. It is earnest, 
clear, and sad, and if it does not possess Mr. Mansel’s meta- 
physical subtlety, it certainly possesses an equal respect for 
honest theistical attempts to explain the mystery of existence, and, 
like him, evidently mistakes arbitrary definitions for axioms. 

“ God cannot be a First Cause, all cause is bifold. God cannot 
be a power, that is, an attribute of matter and never impersonal. 
It cannot be a spirit, that is the negation of matter, the negation 
of all we know. Itcannot be light, light is subject to law. It 
cannot be intelligence, that grows, and has conditions of develop- 
ment. It cannot be consciousness, that is human. It cannot be 
love, that is a personal attribute called forth by external and re- 
lative objects. It cannot be a principle, that is either a material 
force or a logical rule. God is the eternal, unanswered Why ? 
to which no man has replied. It presses upon us the universal 
question to which there is no answer in life. It met the first man, 
it seems likely to perplex the last. It is the Infinite Enigma 
which no Sphinx has solved; the solemn and sublime Mystery 
which we die to find out.” 

This is said by a gentleman who, as we have already seen, 
confesses that his Atheism is owing to his having been taught to 
conceive of God in the way insisted on by the authors of the 
“ Eclipse of Faith,” and the “‘ Bampton Lectures.” And now the 
arguments that they use in defence of mere Biblical Theism, he 
uses against all Theism. The services rendered by the Bampton 
Lectures are thus stated by the National Reformer, which quotes 
illustrative passages from thirty-five places. “ Mansel acknow- 
ledges that all our ideas of God are merely regulative, which is a 
new word for erroneous, untrue; . . that the true Christian phi- 
losopher must renounce all pretensions to a knowledge of the 





takes its stand on the fullest free inquiry. Dryden clearly saw that there was 
no logical resting-place between absolute pees judgment and an infallible 
church, Common sense says seriously what he made the “Hind” say satirically : 


“On our own reasons safer ’tis to stand, 
Than be deceived and damned at second hand.” 
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Absolute, and all attempts to construct a priori schemes of his 
providence ; and be content to practise where he cannot speculate, 
und to believe where he cannot know—that God cannot be known 
as God. . . That reason and religion are incompatible—that if 
you would believe you must not reason—that if you reason you 
cannot consistently believe; that all you have to reason about is, 
whether the Bible be God’s word, and then take all it says in 
faith, nothing doubting. And he is right.” 

This is a strange result to be produced by a work professing 
to supplement Butler's “Analogy,” and to expound Christianity 
on the principles of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy. The old 
theology says, “ Behold our defence!” and the Atheists say, 
*‘ Behold our justification!” But moderate men see in Butler's 
doctrine of human nature, something more true and healthful than 
they see in the “ Analogy,” and prefer Sir William Hamilton 
himself to his interpreter. The “Limits of Religious Thought,’ 
meant to destroy Rationalism, is simply the best existing 
repertory of atheistical arguments. 

We have now, perhaps, said enough to enable the uninitiated 
to understand the relation of English Christianity to the sources 
and aspects of Secularism. Our national Conservatism necessarily 
makes our religious growth slow. But it is steady and permanent, 
and a step once made is not retraced. Many of the foremost 
divines of all sects stand outside the old Creeds, and if they repeat 
them at all do so in a non-natural sense, while the whole of the 
higher literature of the age is in the service of Progress. First- 
class men will not enter the English Church as at present con- 
stituted. So states regretfully an authority like the Bishop of 
Oxford ; and Professor Blackie, in his inaugural address to the 
University of Edinburgh, warns the Church of Scotland that it is 
alienating from itself the intellect and originality of the country 
by clinging to antiquated formulas. 

But while most cultivated men have the ability to be eclectic 
and the patience to wait, the working classes, not trained to take 
a grand time view of the order of events, and knowing only that 
the popular theology first appeals to, and then mocks the reason 
and moral sense,are driven into Secularism—no world but this, 
and Atheism—no being higher than ourselves. Hence it is that 
artisan intelligence nearly always begins by being sceptical, and 
tuat the Christianity of the churches is mainly held by those 
members of the artisan order who have never taken the trouble 
to ask what it is. In London, in Yorkshire and Lancashire, in 
the neighbourhoods of Birmingham and Glasgow, the thinking 
working classes, by tens of thousands, reject Christianity and 
the Bible, because with the former they are asked to become 
superstitious, and with the latter to be Bibliolaters, calling 
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science a mistake, contradictions harmony, and immorality 
divine. 

We cannot judge of the extent to which Secularism prevails by 
the circulation of its periodicals, its organized societies, or the 
numbers who attend its regular meetings ; for these have always 
been its weak points. Secularism, in its very nature, tends to 
indifferentism. It has many disciples who have given up the 
popular theology as intellectually incredible and morally unworthy, 
and yet do not care to support propagandism. The quiet Secu- 
larists are more numerous than the talking ones. Their super- 
fluous energy they devote to working over-hours, to Sunday 
excursions with their families, and to plans for getting all possible 
good out of this life. Hence, ignoring religion more than denying 
it, they are politicians—teetotal and Maine-law men, active 
members of Trades’ Unions, and the moving spirits of Co-opera- 
tive Societies. Some Secularists are idle, drunken, neglectful of 
domestic duties, and making unbelief a justification for crime: 
others are pert, talkative, ambitious of singularity, and think 
they are great because they dare to be sceptical ; but these cha- 
racteristics are not general. They believe that morals have an 
independent foundation, and, on the whole, their lives will bear 
comparison with the lives of an equal number who are nominally 
Christians. 

The effective organized strength of Secularism is almost in- 
conceivably insignificant. A reason for this might be found in 
the very nature of its doctrines. It is hard to band people 
together to preach a system of negations. We need something 
affirmative to kindle a spirit of enthusiasm; but attacking the 
religions of the world, and saying there is nothing true, nothing 
right, nothing holy in them, is weary and disheartening work. 
All great movements grow out of faith, and their strength is 
emotional. Science and the intellect are divine in their way, but 
it is a different way. Popular sects declare the nothingness of 
this life, but they also declare the reality of the other, and the 
affirmation of eternity compensates for the negation of time. They 
sing :— 

“ This world is but a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but heaven.” 


We know there is something true on this side the grave, and hope 
there is something true beyond it; but the popular sects could 
not sing the first four lines of Moore’s verse were they not sus- 
tained by the life of the last : for it is faith in the truth of heaven 
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which alone enables them to bear the imagined deceitfulness of 
earth. Political and social reformers have something affirmative 
to propound : if they pull down a monarchy they set up a republic, 
and after uttering invectives against competition they lapse into 
eloquent dream-talk about communism. The “ Ranters” at one 
extreme of thereligious world, and the votariesof M. Comte’s Latter- 
day faith at the other, are both preachers of Positivism, and their 
organizations may be expected to hold together; but Secularism 
lives by destruction, and the “ Everlasting No” is at once the 
midwife that helps it into birth, and the slave proprietor who stunts 
its growth lest it should aim at emancipation. ‘Then, too, the 
heretics of the working classes are victims of many petty perse- 
cutions which never affect wealthy inquirers ; and that they may 
be able to earn a living for themselves and feed and clothe their 
families, they are often driven to nurse doubts in silence and let 
organized societies languish because they dare not join them. 
The principal society in London was kept in suspense several 
years owing to the difficulty of obtaining a site for a new hall, 
though a liberal friend had bequeathed £10,000 to build one. 
Besides, it must be remembered that Secularists are practically 
outlaws, and many sessions of Parliament must elapse before 
bigotry will permit Sir John Trelawny’s Bill of Rights to secure 
them the ordinary privileges of Englishmen. For them the 
unprejudiced baronet’s Oath Bill is a Magna Charta. In the 
meantime they cannot swear, they are inadmissible as witnesses ; 
their property may be stolen, and they have no redress ; they may 
be murdered, and the murderer escape punishment, except some 
person other than a Secularist saw the crime perpetrated. Because 
of these and other facts, Mr. Holyoake says, “‘ Being outlaws, orga- 
nization as in churches has never been safe or prudent to 
attempt.” Mr. Holyoake is undoubtedly the leader of the Secu- 
larists pure and simple, that name itself being his invention, as 
also were several other names, such as Cosmists, Netheists, and 
Rational Utilitarians, that the party has tried at different times, 
and either worn out or soon abandoned for something new. 
Under his management the Reasoner lived fourteen years, and 
its circulation ranged from 3500 to 2000 accordingly as the 
price was 1d. 14d. and 2d. Inits later periodit was also affected by 
modifications in the Editor’s own tone, which grew altogether too 
moderate and reverent to satisfy those who had less culture, less 
acquaintance with human nature, and less respect for all honest 
faiths than himself. Had it been more violent, it would have been 
more popular and more profitable. But it and the Fleet-street 
house have, in spite of many drawbacks and the errors radically 
inherent in the system, done good service. The pages of the 
former were open to all parties, and the rooms of the latter have 
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furnished a home and a recruiting-ground to foreign exiles ; 
extreme politicians had a centre in London, and Atheism was 
dignified by integrity and ability. The Secularists never did a 
more ungraceful act, or more clearly expressed their native weak- 
ness, than when in the middle of 1861 their chary support forced 
the weekly Reasoner to become a monthly Counsellor.* The 
National Reformer, originated in 1860, attained at one time 
a circulation of 7800. ‘Then the two Editors quarrelled, chiefly 
about a book which one of them insisted on praising and 
the other vigorously denounced, while the Reasoner refused to 
advertise it; the circulation materially diminished, and the 
denouncing Editor was dismissed by the shareholders. At present 
this one, Mr. Joseph Barker, edits Barker's Review, and calls 
his late friends “‘the unbounded license party,” while the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bradlaugh, who continues to edit the National 
Reformer, call the dissentients “ the rigid righteous.” The ins 
and outs of the quarrel are instructive, and illustrate the natural 
tendency of the party to disintegration and chaos. But other 
literature than that of the periodicals has a wide circulation. 
Upwards of 40,000 copies of Mr. Holyoake’s “ Logic of Death,” 
a thoughtful and temperately written statement, have been sold, 
and several of Mr. Bradlaugh’s tracts have also been largely 
disposed of. As we have already intimated, Secular organization 
is essentially difficult. The towns where societies exist and 
members are enrolled are by no means numerous, though 
open or secret sympathizers are extensively spread. In some 
places—Manchester and Nottingham, for instance, where unbelief 
is very prevalent—there is no regular organization. And in other 
places where the Secretary (when he exists) has a list of names 
and addresses, and periodical subscriptions are paid, the number 
of members bears an extremely inadequate proportion to the 
number of known friends. In Liverpool the enrolled members 
are 70, in Leeds 80, in Birmingham 65, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
10, in Sheffield 126. Fear of consequences, indifferentism, but 
more often local disunion, are the causes assigned by themselves 
of this broken and weak appearance, and these, as we have seen, 
may be traced to a deeper cause. The London Secular Society 
had at one time 300 members, but at present it is disorganized. 
Small societies exist at Paddington and Hoxton, which may be 
regarded as offshoots from it, and they possess respectively 35 





* The publication of the Counsellor has now ceased also, and arrangements 
have been made by which, in 1862, Mr. Holyoake becomes chief contributor to 
the National Reformer, and, for all practical pas its Editor. By this 
change the National Reformer may be expected to grow more moderate and 


more useful, and the whole tone of the Secularist party to be materially 
improved. 
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and 25 members. But generally, in each town, the enrolled 
may be multiplied by twenty to find the unenrolled, and they 
only reveal themselves on special occasions. Yet everywhere the 
best Secularists have little connexion with the societies. They 
have made up their minds and abandoned theology, but have no 
liking for the crude notions and irreverent guerilla warfare which 
often obtain favour among beginners, and barter sense for show. 
If they have nothing to give, neither will they take away. Atheism 
is truth to them, but it is so sad that they wish to bear the burden 
alone, and while they seek healthy occupation in spheres that 
remain open to them as to all, they meddle not with the natural 
faith of their fellow-creatures in God, nor try to reason away the 
evidence of the sunlight which hope sees beaming beyond the 
grave.* 

Dissatisfied with negations, and prompted by a natural instinct 
for religion, many former unbelievers have turned their faces 
eastward again; some, fated to be always in extremes, have 
swung back to their old positions, unable to do without a faith, 
and too impulsive to trust themselves with a free one; so that 
occasionally the Secularist lecturer of one year is the Methodist 
preacher of another. Swedenborgianism, at once mystical and 
scientific, has received a few, and would have received more, but 
for its unfortunate doctrine of the eternally fixed state of the 
wicked ; for seekers after a faith ask why, if they are free to 
change here, should they be handcuffed for ever hereafter? The 
humaner sort of Independents, and Broad Churchmen in pro- 
portion as they are heretical, have made theology again acceptable 
to some, while Unitarianism has furnished a home for large 
numbers. Channing, Newman, Martineau, Parker, and the 
authors of “ Essays and Reviews,” represent the class of writers 
for whom, in spite of their inability to feel with them, those who 
still remain outside have the most respect, and, in some cases, 
genial admiration. Mr. W. J. Fox's book on “ Religious Ideas,” 
and Mr. Newman’s on “The Soul,” received high and hearty 
praise from the Reasoner, and recently Theodore Parker's Auto- 
biography, and “Four Sermons to Progressive Friends,” have 





* While these statistics of circulation and organization give in themselves 
an inadequate idea of the strength of Secularism, the random assertions of 
orthodox writers materially overrate it. The author of “The Book and its 
Story,” with the natural exaggeration of fear, calculates that of “ infidel aad 
atheistic publications there are annually issued 12,824,200 copies.” In a 
similar spirit, the Rev. J. E. Blakeney, a Sheffield incumbent, according to a 
report in the Birkenhead Advertiser of a sermon in the latter town, says that 
the majority of the people of Sheffield support infidelity ; and that the people 
of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham are in the same condition. These two 
wv authorities evidently count as infidels all persons who differ from 

emselves. 
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been widely circulated amongst them. There are many intellec- 
tually shut out from all sections of the Church who yet listen 
to liberal preachers, and find therein a sort of vague comfort, 
and food which their natures require, but cannot get elsewhere. 
They admit and regret their unbelief, and confess that their con- 
duct is logically indefensible, but say also, ‘‘ We cannot help it; 
we must go on; it seems to do us good.” They kneel and sigh 
and wish, but cannot pray, for they are afraid there is no Father 
in heaven to pray to— 
“ Upon the world’s great altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


It is a very significant fact that modern Spiritualism, both in 
England and America, has won the belief of large numbers who 
were formerly Secularists. In Bradford, Bingley, and other 
Yorkshire towns, there are people once notorious for believing 
nothing, now equally notorious for believing everything. It is 
the characteristic of these rude northerners to be afraid of no 
inquiry, and, out of a love of fair dealing, to be prone to welcome 
what others excommunicate. Scepticism has always been rife 
amongst them, and there is no part of England where preachers 
have harder to fight, or more shrewd heretics to contend with, 
than in the West Riding. There is a building in Keighley 
which was originally a chapel for some section of the Methodists 
who had separated from the old body because they thought it 
profane to use an organ in public worship, and who were popu- 
larly known as “Noncons.” As the “ Noncons” waxed richer 
they removed to a larger place, and sold their old one to a 
number of mechanics, weavers, wool-combers, and small trades- 
men. These converted it into a “Working Man’s Hall,” and 
made a platform where the pulpit was. It is a dingy place, and 
ina dingy street.. But the smoke of the town is visible from 
the grey tower of Haworth church, and Charlotte Bronté’s moun- 
tain home is only three miles away. In the remodelled chapel 
this world took the precedence of the other, and Chartism, Social- 
ism, Strikes, and Atheism were advocated there in turns. Feargus 
O’Connor and his political followers, Robert Owen and his anti- 
theological followers, regarded it as their peculiar property, and 
there is scarcely a politician or a heretic of any note among 
working men who has not spoken in it, and looked on it as one 
of the holy places of unbelief. Both Chartism and Socialism 
have passed through many phases since their disciples first 
bought the “ Working Man’s Hall,” till at length Chartism died in 
the presence of better times, and Socialism became co-operation. 
But for years this building was known in Keighley and the 
neighbourhood as the “ Infidel Chapel.” Artisan inquirers from 
distant towns made Sunday pilgrimages thither, while the pious 
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crossed themselves when they mentioned its name, and crossed 
the street when they met one of its attendants. When Spiritual- 
ism was imported from America, the managers of the “ Infidel 
Chapel” offered it an opportunity to show its powers. The offer 
was accepted, and they were converted. Now “ other-worldli- 
ness” reigned more supreme than it had done in the days of the 
“Noncons.” The Sunday evenings, and frequently other even- 
ings of the week also, were devoted to séances, and lectures were 
given on God and Immortality. Ancient unbelievers deemed 
themselves favoured with prophetic visions ; they held daily com. 
munion with saints and angels, and disdained not to acknowledge 
an occasional acquaintanceship with devils. A theology half 
Unitarian and half Swedenborgian gradually grew up, and what 
they called a “ Free Christian Church” was established. It was 
never difficult to get sermons, for the great departed were always 
willing to preach; and sometimes dead Secularists confessed 
their earthly errors, and told strange stories of the new life and 
their companions. The Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph was con- 
ducted by men who had been accustomed to look up to Paine 
and Voltaire as Biblical critics, and to see in the Baron D’Hol- 
bach’s “System of Nature,” an authoritative text-book of theo- 
logy. The Secularists who remained unconverted were left with- 
out a home, and the itinerant lecturers, who had hitherto always 


found a safe haven in the “ Working Man’s Hall,” struck Keighley _ 


out of their lists. During the last few years the surviving here- 
tics of the old time have recruited their forces out of a younger 
generation, and hold meetings again ; but they are not what they 
once were, and they have for ever lost the “ Infidel Chapel.” 
How Robert Owen himself, after half a century spent in pro- 
claiming that all religions are founded in error, in his old age 
preached the plans of his youth for the regeneration of society 
on the authority of spirit communications, is a notable fact. 
And recently the son has followed in the father’s footsteps, and 
publicly recanted his early Atheism. “ Robert Owen's Journal,” 
in which the misguided old philanthropist records the closing 
weaknesses of an unselfish life, and Robert Dale Owen’s “ Foot- 
falls on the Boundary of Another World,” the best and most 
readable account of Spiritualism that we have seen, whatever 
view we take of their speculations, are not without useful lessons. 
We do not adduce either them or the Keighley phenomena as 
arguments in favour of Spiritualism. Our readers may take 
them for what they are worth. It is, however, clear that many 
who are driven into unbelief by the old theology cannot con- 
tentedly remain there. Whether that in which they have taken 
refuge be a truth, an imposture, or a delusion, or a mixture of 
all three, does not matter for our present purpose ; they evidently 
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retain religious susceptibilities, and a Christianity in harmony 
with our whole nature could scarcely appeal to them in vain. 

We have several times alluded to the disciples of a free, rich, 
and expanding faith. We wish that there were more of them, for 
they alone can “administer to the mind diseased” which we have 
described. We include in that class all Christian thinkers with 
whom religion is a thing of growth, and Christianity itself one, 
and the fairest, aspect of a universal fact ; and we also include in 
itall those religious thinkers who though they possess what we 
deem the spirit of Christianity, decline to assume its name, and 
possibly dissent from many of its theories. 

The school of the “ Tracts for Priests and People,” taking Mr. 
Maurice as a representative man, belong to this class really, 
though they are its more backward members, and sometimes seem 
disposed to deny their noble kindred. As yet they are scarcely 
human enough,.and so scarcely divine enough, to induce the 
wanderers to return. The legal atmosphere of Lincoln’s Inn 
influences the theological, and the chaplain is almost as much of 
a lawyer as any of his audience. His subtlety is more of the bar 
than of the pulpit, and clients would profit by the ingenuity which 
sees things that are not as though they were, and things that are 
as though they were not, and makes any word have any meaning. 
But the men who would have been great at Alexandria, and would 
have made saving distinctions without essential differences at the 
Council of Nice, cannot do the work of to-day, and are destined 
to leave the common sense of England untouched. The theology 
that is to deliver working-class heretics, and to lay the foundation 
of a new “ City of God,” must be freer end purer, less Biblical and 
more natural, less in love with Creeds and Articles, and more with 
clear language and consistent thought; less given to spend its 
strength in quickening transient Christian forms, and more devoted 
to the permanent spirit, than any we are likely to get from Mr. 
Maurice and his literary coadjutors. His own books leave on 
our minds the impression that he is a man “ for ever on the brink 
of being born,” letting “I dare not wait upon I would,” and jus- 
tifying his opinions and anomalous position by a singular mixture 
of the casuistry of Loyola and the devotion of St. Francis Xavier ; 
surpassing the expelled Puritans in learning and liberality, but 
falling behind them in singleness of vision. That healthier 
section of the Establishment whose voice is heard in the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” might some time back have saved many from 
slipping into the vortex of unbelief, but its own footing is not 
firm enough to drag them out now that they are in. Outsiders are 
puzzled to tell whether the members of this section are what they 
profess to be. Are they a scouting-party of the new army, or 
soldiers of the old one on afurlough? If the hands be the hands 
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of Esau, why is the voice so often like that of Jacob? Clerical 
intellects can harmonize contradictions, and preach latitudina- 
rianism and the Prayer-book at the same time ; yet the people are 
not so deeply skilled in ecclesiastical metaphysics, and when, on 
entering a church, they hear the Athanasian Creed said or sung, 
they innocently imagine that all Orthodoxy holds high festival there, 
and turn away. They can pardon the ministers, and understand 
that it seems a duty to retain the pulpit; for they know that 
honesty does not exclude inconsistency, and that a true heart may 
keep company with bad logic. They have themselves felt how 
positions make coloured spectacles, and how hard it is to say 
“ good-bye” to an old faith, and so are lessoned in charity by ex- 
perience ; but to ask them to repeat creeds that have no meaning, 
and to leave half their thoughts unspoken, is too much. The 
Broad Church can show the working-classes that all theology is 
not equally bad, and win from them some friendly words; but it can 
do little more, and comparatively few will accept it as a guide. 
The Unitarians have done a great work, but they might have 
done, and may yet do, a greater. They possess now more earnest- 
ness, more trained captains, and a larger numerical force of 
regimental rank and file, than they have done at any previous 
period of their history. They have no Trinity, no devil, no 
everlasting hell, no natural depravity, no vicarious satisfaction. 
Heretics who may reject their overtures cannot treat them with 
the moral indignation with which they fairly treat the older theo- 
logians. The heart can bring no accusation of cruelty, the con- 
science of injustice, or the intellect of slavery. Their theory of 
the Bible allows criticism as free as that of Mr. Newman or Mr. 
Parker. The age and authorship of the books, and the quality of 
the moral and religious teachings, are open questions amongst 
them. They are the Protestants of the Protestants, and carry the 
right of private judgment to all its consequences. They judge for 
themselves as to the historical reality of the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments. It is not necessary for them to number 
the stories of Babel, or to measure the height of the watery walls 
of Jordan and the Red Sea. Perhaps none of their ministers 
believe in the Miraculous Conception, and many give subjective 
interpretations of the Resurrection and Ascension. They appeal 
to the human reason, heart, conscience, and soul, as authoritative 
judges, and refuse to bow them either to Old Testament or to 
New, to Prophet, Evangelist, or Apostle. In practice we know 
that they have sometimes fallen below their theories, and that it 
has occasionally fared hard with both ministers and laymen who 
have applied recognised principles in an unexpected and too 
logical way. The howl of horror which greeted Theodore Parker 
is familiar to all. Yet they who cut him off said nearly the same 
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things in a more misty and roundabout fashion, and his crime 
consisted in plain speaking as much as in theological heresy. It 
was American narrowness, however, that persecuted him, and Lan- 
cashire invited him to her pulpits when those of Massachusetts 
were closed. But in England and Ireland the same spirit has 
several times manifested itself, though the better men have put 
it down, and persuaded its few devotees to trust the instinct of 
progress, and murmur their conservatism to one another in low 
tones. At present, here and in America, the Boston heretic’s in- 
terpretation of Christianity bids fair to become, in the main, the 
dominant thought of the Unitarian Church. Its writers speak 
of him with an affection that no minor differences can cool, 
the foremost thinkers in the English branch have honoured 
him always, and his American enemies have half expiated their 
guilt by their tears. In proportion as the promise of funda- 
mental oneness with him is realized, the Unitarians will be able 
to prevent and to cure the Secularism of the working-classes. 
Yet, at present, there seems a strange unwillingness in many 
quarters to let their known private sympathies take public and 
authoritative shape. Out of their one hundred and sixty-two 
chapel libraries, we believe that no more than twelve permit his 
books to circulate with those of Channing, Priestley, Belsham, 
and the more mildly-spoken Progressionists. Of the book and 
tract societies on a larger scale, we believe that none do it. Just 
after Parker's death at Florence there occurred two curious in- 
stances among the English Unitarians, by which they contrived 
to express their admiration of him without any formal declara- 
tion. At the meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial 
Assembly at Preston, the mover of a resolution was obliged to 
withdraw it in the very face of evident and wide sympathy with 
its sentiments; and the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, meeting the same year in London, was rapturous at the 
mention of Parker's name, while it will not admit a solitary book 
of his into its catalogue. But, in spite of this institutional 
conservatism, there is no religious thinker with whom their 
ministers and laity have a heartier general agreement. A popular 
edition of his works would be a healthy atonement for former 
backwardness, in harmony with the underlying thought of Uni- 
tarianism ; and a boon to the people, whose cheap theological 
literature is at present nearly limited to Orthodox tracts and 
Secularistic periodicals.* Such a work would be a fitting auxiliary 
to the celebration of the bicentenary of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and 
a significant memorial of two centuries of growth. If,then, this sect 





* The “ Pathfinder, a Journal of pure Theism,” the “ Christian Freeman,” 
and the “ Unitarian Herald,” are the only liberal theological periodicals that 
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would exert its full power over the working classes, or be a pioneer 
of progressive religious thought, its members must be boldly con- 
sistent, and care more for truth and growth than for quietness. 
They will flourish as they remember that 


“ Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our foregoers ;” 


and prove their heirship to all the ages by devotion to the work 
of to-day. They have been over-prone to talk about the sacrifices 
of the old Presbyterians and the battles of Priestley, and to dream 
that they can win sovereignty by reposing on ancestral laurels, 
They are a various-minded race of men, who have never yet risen 
to the level of their duties. Some of them are too old-fashioned 
to like progress, some too tolerant even for propagandism, some 
grudgingly deal out bread-and-water for the nineteenth century 
while they build granaries for the abundant harvests of the 
twentieth, and some are too fond of the misty glory of unre- 
solvable nebule to care about the sun who makes the daylight in 
which they live. Till recently, they have treated the people in 
a shy manner; but within the last ten years they have spent 
£17,000 in building chapels for them, and have now many con- 
gregations composed nearly exclusively of the working classes. 
Several missionary associations have lately been originated for 
the purpose of spreading a free religion. Manchester, East 
Lancashire, the hundred of West Derby, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, have taken prominent positions in this work. 
Even the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire—an 
assembly more than two hundred years old, and tending to con- 
servatism, exclusiveness, and aristocratic feeling, on account of 
its age—after several severe internal struggles, has thrown off its 
apathy, and leads the van. If the Unitarians will but be thoroughly 
faithful to their own free principles, and get rid of what Theodore 
Parker calls “a damaged phraseology,” life and usefulness are in 
store for them; andifas a sect they die, it will be when, becoming 
the nucleus of a larger church, they will re-light the candle of 
Latimer and Ridley. England will be illuminated by the fires 
in which they burn, and death will be their title to universal 
dominion. 

To Broad Churchmen, Unitarians, and those liberal thinkers 
who in many respects are at one with them, we finally say, though 





we know of within the reach of the working classes. The circulation of the 
former is very limited; the second is too simply scriptural to be of much 
service; and the third, while free and progressive enough in its tone, is little 
known outside denominational boundaries. 
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existing creeds may be worn out by time, or so transformed that 
their founders would not know them, yet, whatever changes come 
over theology, religion itself is in no danger of perishing. It has 
passed through many new births, and must pass through many 
more. If it is to live healthily, it must brave the experiences of 
Nicodemus, and marvel not when men say unto it that it must 
be born again. Nature made no perpetual halt at Nebo, nor will 
she make one at Calvary. Moses and Jesus saw around them 
wider spheres than they could fill, and infinite altitudes above ; 
so Moses wished that all the people of the Lord might be prophets 
like himself, and Jesus foretold that the men of a new era would 
do greater works than his own; and they who in our time pro- 
claim an exhausted inspiration and a dead God are the least 
faithful followers of these Hebrew heroes. A divine necessity 
impelled Mosaism and Christianity to seek nourishment outside 
their native land; and by their historical development, and readi- 
ness to amalgamate with kindred faiths, they are made the teachers 
of progress and universality. Philistia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Persia, 
and Babylon, lent elements needful to the normal growth of 
Judaism; and it is in the half-heathey Apocrypha that we find 
evidence at once of the wildest wanderings and deepest spiritual 
insight of the pre-Christian Palestinian mind; while Stoical 
virtues and Platonic speculation and poetry were mingled with 
New-Testament teachings in the first century, and the Greek 
language and the Roman empire contributed indispensable aid 
towards making catholic the Christianity that might else have 
perished as a petty Galilean heresy. The breaking-up of old ideas 
to-day, though it terrifies the conservative theologians, who are 
unable to look before and after, is but the persistence of Provi- 
dence in immemorial ways, and another step in the education of 
the race. Holland and Geneva, once the strongholds of Calvinism, 
are now notoriously anti-Trinitarian. The French Protestant 
Church criticises and inquires, doubts, denies, and affirms, unfet- 
tered by the traditional faith of its Huguenot ancestors, and 
preaches doctrines so heretical tlrat, if they had been preached in 
the sixteenth century, Coligni would not have died, and Henry 
of Navarre would not have risked the crown for them, and the 
orthodox England of Elizabeth would scarcely have mourned 
over the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. The English Pres- 
byterians afford a home illustration of the permanent spirit of 
religion outliving its transient theological forms, and dressing 
itself in fairer garments evermore ; not imprisoning science in the 
Inquisition dungeon of a creed, but using it as a trusty servant 
to systematize, to separate the seeming from the real, and to guard 
the successive battle-grounds rescued from the rule of Ignorance 
and Error. It was a fortunate forgetfulness more than a deli- 
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berate fidelity to principle, that made them in their Puritan days 
the unwilling prophets of free inquiry in theology, while they were 
the most timeserving among politicians; and their Unitarian 
descendants now have more in common with Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury than with Baxter and Philip Henry. But progress is 
the law of God, and obtains alike in the religions of races and 
the sects of provinces. Methodism splits up into minor varieties, 
and though intelligence fares badly in all, yet the increase of 
individualism is the death-warrant of priestcraft. The Reformed 
Jews are undermining the influence of the old synagogue; and 
many of them, both in Germany and England, criticise their 
national history like Ewald, and look out on universal history 
like Hegel. The Sufi mystics practically make Transcendentalism 
override the Koran, and any sort of deliverance from bondage to 
book brings men nearer to first principles, and disciplines them 
for the work of the world. The Roman doctrine of development 
rightly interpreted, and receiving a freer application than the 
Vatican dares to give it, explains the secret of changing creeds, 
makes dogmatism absurd, and standing still impossible. Even 
the narrow and saddening sectarian warfare has also a cheering 
aspect, and a forward-looking eye. It is another assertion of 
Individualism, longing to be tyrannical, and morbidly in love with 
self-will. But its latent tyranny is a guarantee of actual freedom; 
for the wish to rule existing in all the sects can be thoroughly 
gratified in none. 

Religion, then, has nothing to fear from inquiry, or from 
fightings, persecution, and martyrdom. Its worst enemy is 
stagnation, and when it sleeps in seeming safety on the past, 
no one lifting a voice against it, and all crying that there is no 
more to be discovered, then surely it is on its deathbed. It 
thrives by conflict and by dissatisfaction, and the peace of God is 
a sunshine dearest and brightest when it comes to us amidst the 
storm. Old forms of speech may pass away, old ideals may be 
left behind, and much that now seems eternal may crumble or 
be outgrown, but everything which has the right to live will 
also have the strength to laugh at death. Religion’s represen- 
tative men rise from earthly defeat to spiritual and immortal 
triumph. Greek Theism was nurtured by the poisoning of 
Socrates, and the crucifixion of Jesus rooted Christianity in the 
life of the world. The extreme unbelief of the working classes, 
and the indifferentism and ill-concealed scorn of many who share 
their heresies without sharing their rank, will disappear only 
before a free and catholic faith that waits and works where it 
does not know, makes Nature paramount over sacred books, 
hears God in conscience, and watches the workings of His will 
in the growth of science and the flow of history. Humanity has 
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always yearned after such a faith. It is the Divine spirit which 
in one shape or another underlies all theologies, and which, 
with varying success, they aim to interpret. The Bible, the 
Eddas, and the Koran are records of attempts already made. 
Each bears witness to a growing thought, leaves behind a past, 
and in so doing foretells a future. None is perfect, for all are 
human ; none is final, for all are finite. As theologies, the race 
abandons them in turn, but the common religious instinct out 
of which they spring, perennially lives and shapes itself afresh 
into lovelier forms. ‘The Christianity not of the churches, and 
not merely of the Bible, but as it seems to have existed in Jesus 
Himself, stands forth as yet the highest and the best, like the 
Messiah in musieal art, and like the Himalayas among the 
mountain-children of nature. And they are its most helpful 
friends who drop whatever it may possess of the transient, and 
graft new truths in its permanent spirit, aiming to develop the 
dialect of a metropolitan province into that absolute religion 
which is the language of all worlds, being at one with science 
and civilization, with a free intellect and a manly life, its practice 
the service of humanity, and its aspiration the love of God. 
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. Mr. Pitt's Speech on the Income Duty Bill. 1798. 

. Sir Robert Peel’s Financial Statement. March, 1842. 

. Mr. Gladstone's Speech on the Budget. December 16, 1852. 

. Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Statement. April 18, 1853. 

. Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statement. February 11, 1860. 

. Mr. Gladstone's Speech on the Income-Tax. February 19, 
L861. 

. Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statement. April 16, 186). 

. Second Report. Income and Property-Tax. 1852. 

. Report. Income and Property-Tax. 1861. 

. he Times. February 20, and September 7, 1861. 

. The Saturday Review. February 23, and September 7, 
1861. 
The Economist. May 4, 1861. 


CTUAL equality of taxation would be a criterion of the 
highest civilization in the original and appropriate sense 
which denotes the fulfilment of the moral duties of citizenship, as 
well as the enjoyment of the intellectual and material advantages 
of civil association. It would prove not only the pure impar- 
tiality and the financial skill of the Government, but also the 
(Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXI. No. I. H 
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integrity and patriotism of the people at large; since taxation 
can only be really equal upon the condition of honourable pay- 
ment as well as of equitable assessment. Yet, notwithstanding 
the reputation of this country for the equity of its laws, the 
soundness of its political economy, and the public spirit and good 
faith of its people, it cannot be said to have even reached the step 
of progress at which the theory of equal taxation is well under- 
stood, far less that at which public opinion and private morality 
conspire to carry it into complete effect. It is not only common 
for individual taxpayers to defraud the revenue, but our most 
responsible statesmen maintain doctrines which show that they 
have not yet mastered the first principles of financial justice. 

Were every man’s real income exactly known and easily 
accessible, only one problem could perplex the financier—namely, 
how much persons with incomes commanding little, if anything, 
beyond the barest necessaries of life, ought to contribute? 
To deprive a man of the requisites of healthful existence, or 
even of every common comfort, is to entail on him privations 
incommensurable with any deduction from the means of wealthier 
persons, which leaves them still comforts, and perhaps luxuries 
in abundance. The just demands of the State upon the poorest 
labourers might therefore, in the case supposed, form a subject of 
some controversy. But the actual state of society raises more 
complicated questions, chiefly because of the difficulty both 
of ascertaining and reaching the incomes of numbers of its 
members. 

Hence, instead of the simple plan of a direct assessment of 
every individual in proportion to his means of payment, a double 
system of finance has been found necessary. By indirect imposts 
on a few articles in general use, the State obtains contributions 
from a multitude of persons who might evade or defy the tax- 
collector in person. And by a direct income-tax it endeavours to 
get the larger subscriptions due from the richer classes, which 
indirect taxation could not extract, because the expenditure of 
people upon taxed commodities bears no regular proportion to 
their wealth. The two systems are thus, in principle, the coun- 
terparts and complements of each other. And it follows that the 
first condition of a just income-tax is, that it should counter- 
balance the unequal pressure of indirect taxation on the smaller 
incomes. This obvious canon was repeatedly applied by Mr. 
Mili in his evidence before the Committee which sat in 1852. 


“Tf,” he said, “ I were laying on an income-tax to supply the whole 
of the national expenditure, I would tax all incomes that yield more 
than the necessaries of life, and tax them on the surplus above what 
would yield the necessaries of life. But under the present system of 
taxation, it is right to consider whether the remaining taxes do not press 
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more on the smaller than on the larger incomes. I conceive that they 
do; and this justifies the present exemption from the income-tax of 
incomes under 1507. The excise and customs, and our indirect taxes 
in general, are levied mostly on commodities of very general consump- 
tion, other articles being seldom worth the expense of levying a tax: 
and thus the great mass of our revenue is derived from the articles 
consumed by the middle and lower classes. The consequence is, that 
probably the people in this country who are most heavily taxed in pro- 
portion to their incomes, are those receiving incomes of between 50/. 
and 1502. a year, because all articles of general consumption are con- 
sumed in a greater proportion by that class than by the rich.”* 


Mr. Gladstone's extension of the income-tax in 1853 to incomes 
below 1501. a year, was therefore a departure in the wrong direc- 
tion. How do the facts stand? Seven years afterwards (when 
the income-tax was producing only about six millions), out of 
about forty-six millions sterling, raised altogether by indirect tax- 
ation, no less than forty-two millions and a half were produced by 
the duties on sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, spirits, malt, hops, and 
corn; things of which a duke’s family does not consume very 
much more than an artisan’s, or a clerk's. And even the remain- 
ing three millions and a half were not levied exclusively on the 
expenditure of the wealthy classes.t Poor people—for the poor 
are sometimes sick—sometimes require wine, arrowroot, and 
sago, as well as the rich. ‘There is a time which comes to all 
of us—the time, I mean, of sickness—when wine becomes a 
common necessary.” Such were Mr. Gladstone’s words in the 
very year referred to, when proposing a reduction of the tax upon 
this rare medicine of the pour, and everyday comfort of the rich. 
In the same speech he said, “ Is tea the rich man’sluxury? No, 
it is the poor man’s, and above all, the poor woman's luxury. 
I speak in the year 1860. In 1760 tea was the rich man’s 
luxury. The price of tea which is now sold at 3s. per lb., was 
then 1l. per lb. You may make tea or sugar, or any other 
article of consumption, the rich man’s luxury if you put on duty 
enough, by which you will effectually bar the access of the poor 
man to it.” With these words he left the duties on tea and 
sugar, and the tax on incomes of 1001., as they stood before. 
Then in his financial statement of the following year he lamented, 





* Second Report, Income and Property Tax, 1852. The inequalities in this 
respect, of the present Income-tax are very ably shown by Professor Cairnes 
in the number of the Economist referred to at the head of this article. 

+ The aggregate income of the population of the United Kingdom has been 
roughly computed at about 460,000,000/. in 1859. In that year, according to 
the figures pi the State levied one-tenth of this sum, or 2s. in the pound, 
by indirect taxation ; but it is perfectly clear that the largest individual incomes 
did not pay 1s. in the pound of this, while some of the smallest probably paid 
4s. or 5s. in the pound, 
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that “ if he took three great articles paying Customs duty, which 
together yield no less than 17,000,000/.—tea, sugar, and tobacco 
—the revenue from these three articles during the past financial 
year, notwithstanding the growth of the population in numbers, 
was entirely stationary.” But again he left these duties as they 
were, taking at the same time a penny off the income-tax on poor 
and rich together. 

We have heard of late some indignant protests against a “ gra- 
duated income-tax,” defined as “‘a tax bearing in a heavier ratio 
on large than on small incomes.”* But there is another sort of 
“ graduated” tax which just reverses that ratio, by bearing heavier 
on small than on large incomes. This is the sort of graduated 
taxation of which the financial history of modern Europe tells us 
most; it is the only sort of which Englishmen have had expe- 
rience; it is the essential characteristic of indirect taxation on a 
great scale; and the resulting inequality is so far from being 
rectified by the English system of direct taxation, that the income- 
tax likewise graduates its pressure, as we shall see, in the in- 
verse proportion of the ability of the bearer to sustain it. 

It may be laid down as the second condition of a just income- 
tax, that it should be bond fide a tax on income, that is to say, 
simply, that it should assess incomes in proportion to their real, 
and not their nominal amount. The observance of this condition 
would of course involve a careful distinction between the gross 
receipts of individuals within the periods of computation and the 
net amount which they have to spend; a man’s real income for a 
year being of course, not all the money which may come into his 
hands in that time, but what comes into his own pocket, or what 
he can spend in the twelve months. 

A labourer’s daily income, for example, is not equivalent to 4 
day’s wages, since he must earn in six days his income or “ daily 
bread” for seven at the least. And if Parliament were, upon some 
sudden exigency, to call fora day's income from every man, it 
ought not to take from an ordinary labourer a sixth of his week's 
earnings. It ought not to take even a seventh. All labourers 
are liable to sickness, accidents, and loss of work; and they 
must make, while they are employed, their livelihood for the days 
on which they earn nothing. Men of this class may not indeed 
be always provident enough to save beforehand; but if not, they 
must live on credit when the crisis comes, and pay out of their 
subsequent earnings, which amounts to the same thing as regards 
an estimate of their real daily or weekly incomes. The applica- 





* Report. Income and Property Tax, 1861. Draft Report proposed by Mr. 
Lowe, p. xxv., and Minutes of Evidence, (1545—1549.) 
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tion of this principle to labourers who live by casual employ- 
ment, such as masons, bricklayers, cabmen, street porters and 
watermen, is obvious. Nor is it necessary to inform that intel- 
lectual labourer, the barrister, that he ought not to count all his 
November fees as a month’s income, as though there were no 
long vacation and recesses in the year. And no doubt the 
class of shopkeepers whose bills are paid about Christmas, are 
quite alive to the fact that their business would close with the 
year, were they to confound their December receipts with their 
December income. For a precisely similar reason, the year's 
income of many persons falls far short of the year's receipts. 
Whatever part of the money they receive in any given year must 
be set apart as the income of the future, or to replace capital 
and preserve the very source of their yearly income from ex- 
haustion, is evidently not part of the income of the year in ques- 
tion; at least it is not so in the only sense in which we can 
appropriately use the word in reference to their means of paying 
during the year for the services of the State, or for anything else. 
It is true enough the word “income” is sometimes used in a 
looser sense. Many words have two meanings, a vague and a 
definite one. In common speech we take a very rough measure 
of our neighbours’ circumstances, founded generally on the most 
superficial appearances, such as the amount of a man’s rental. 
A nobleman is sometimes talked of as having “ thirty thousand 
a year’—and so he may have in one sense, which is not to the 
point—though half of his rents belong to mortgagees, and is 
their income, not his. 

Since we have, then, in this case, as in many others, only one 
name for two different things—as different as mewm and tuwm— 
we shall mean by “income” in this article, when used without 
qualification, the real, and not the nominal or imaginary income 
of the taxpayer. When Adam Smith laid down the primary 
maxim of taxation, the word income had not come into use, and 
he employed instead the synonyme “ revenue.” What he meant 
by “ revenue,” in reference to the proportions in which the sub- 
jects of a State ought to contribute to its support, is clear enough, 
not only from his speaking of it as giving the measure of “ their 
respective abilities” to contribute, but from the definition of it 
which he has elsewhere given in reference to the real wealth of 
the inhabitants of a country; and of course the ability of people 
to bear taxation depends entirely on their real wealth. “‘ The net 
revenue,” he says, “ of the inhabitants of a country is what, with- 
out encroaching on their capital, they can place in the stock re- 
served for immediate consumption, or spend upon their subsistence, 
conveniences and amusements. Their real wealth is in propor- 
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tion not to their gross but to their net revenue.”"* Now surely 
a professional man who, when in full practice and health, earns a 
thousand “a year,” has not the same “ real wealth,” or “ ability” 
to bear taxation as a person with a perpetual thousand a year 
from land or the funds. The former makes a thousand pounds 
in the year, but he has not a thousand pounds for the year. He 
cannot place the whole thousand in “the stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption,” nor “spend it upon the subsistence, con- 
veniences and amusements” of a single year. He has to replace 
the capital adventured in his early professional expenditure, and 
to provide as best he can for the chances of the future. 

But what is the principle of the present Income-Tax—or Mr. 
Pitt's Income-Tax, as it may be called? In Mr. Gladstone's 
words, “ when Mr. Pitt imposed the Income-Tax, he said, ‘we 
can look to nothing but what you receive from year to year.’” 
And he (Mr. Pitt) defended this imposition by the following 
argument :— 

“The honourable gentleman says, that if two persons have each 
5001. a year, one of whom derives his income from land, and the other 
from industry, they ought not to be both taxed at 507. He assumes 
that each having 450/. left, the tax is unequal. What does the new 
tax do? Are they not left in relation to each other precisely as they 
were before? The tax creates no new inequality ; the justice or in- 
justice remains precisely as it was. To complain of this inequality is 
to complain of the distribution of property. It is to complain of the 
constitution of society.” 

This argument is very satisfactory to some legislative minds, 
we are aware ; nevertheless it involves a patent fallacy. The two 
persons supposed have “ both 500/. a-year,” only in a sense irre- 
levant to the question ; only one of them has 4501. for the year; 
the other may never receive 500/. again in his life; and more- 
over, he did not really earn the 5001. in one year, or by one year's 
exertions. A physician was once remonstrated with for taking 4 
fee for every visit. ‘I was forty years earning that guinea,” was 
the answer. 

The following evidence is precisely to the point :— 

“ 3232. You stated just now that a very considerable sum must 





* “Wealth of Nations,” Book ii. chap. ii. As immense stress has been laid 
on the precise terms in which Adam Smith has expressed himself in reference 
to equality of taxation, we may observe (although otherwise the observation 
would be impertinent in so plain a case), that he says, “the subjects ought to 
contribute to the support of the Government in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy.” t often happens that of the revenue which one 
man receives in the year, another man enjoys the greater part; as, for example, 
in the case of that portion of a man’s annual receipts which includes the in- 
terest on borrowed money. 
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: spent by every medical practitioner before he realizes an income ?— 
es. 
“ 3233. Must not a person with common prudence lay by a very 
considerable portion of his earnings in order to replace that capital, 
and to leave his family in the same position in which he himself 
started ?—He does so whenever it is in his power. 

* © . * * * * 

“3238. Can you give the Committee any information on the 
subject ?—I think the average expenditure of a man preparing for a 
qualified practitioner, according to the requirements now, would be 
between 2000/. and 3000/., taking into acconut the premium, and the 
expenses of lectures, and living in London; and then, after that, he 
has to live with very little remuneration. In my own case, I was 
eighteen years before I even acquired the amount of my expenditure. 

“ 3239. It was stated just now, that the average earnings of medical 
men were about 400/. a-year !—Yes; speaking of the general body, 
it is so. 

“3240. 1337. a-year out of that 400/. a-year, would about replace 
the 2000/. or 3000/., if laid by during the ordinary duration of a man’s 
practice P—I think it would.’’* 

Applying this evidence to the case put by Mr. Pitt, it must be 
plain to any reasonable mind that if a tax of 50/1. were taken 
from both the persons described, each had not “4501. left.” If 
the one who derived his income from industry were to spend 
regularly 4501., after paying the tax, he might die in prison or 
the workhouse. 

Here, however, Mr. Gladstone meets us with another 
argument :— 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer says it is time to recognise the 
distinction between permanent and precarious incomes. It is no 
doubt true that the medical man, with his 300/. a-year, is a poorer 
man, and a good deal poorer, than he who has 300/. a-year in the 
funds. But is there not the yeoman of 50/. a-year, who cannot quite 
so well afford 7d. in the pound as the Duke of this, or the Marquis of 
that ; who being, like the yeoman, in possession of landed property, 
possesses property worth 50,0007. or 100,000/. a-year. I hope gen- 
tlemen will well consider whether they are prepared not only to dis- 
tinguish between the landowner and the professional man, but likewise 
to graduate between the holders of large and the holders of small pro- 


perties.” f 
For reasons already given, the less the advocates of the present 





* Report. Income and Property Tax, 1861. In the course of the debate in the 
House of Commons on Sir Robert Peel’s proposed Income-tax, Mr. C. Buller 
states that “‘he had been told on the authority of one of the first physicians, 
that the gaining period of a physician’s life was not above fifteen years.—Par- 
liamentary Debates, March 23, 1842. 

ft Parliamentary Debates, Dec. 16, 1852. 
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Income-tax say about “graduating” taxes the better. The 
yeoman, however, with 501. a-year, does not pay Income-tax at 
all, being under the mark. As for the medical man in this case, 
the simple fact is, that he has not 300l. a-year like the fund- 
holder; and if he is called upon to pay on that, he is taxed 
above his income. 

But Mr. Lowe is ready with a very curious reply. At the 
stage of the evidence taken before Mr. Hubbard's Committee 
from which we just now quoted, that Right Honourable Member 
abandoned for the moment his favourite stand upon the nominal 
identity between an income of say 100I. a-year from a trade or 
profession, and an income of 1001. a-year from land or the funds ; 
and, admitting the inequality in paying or purchasing power 
between the two, argued that, inasmuch as a man must pay the 
same price in a shop for the same article, whether he be poor or 
rich, he ought to pay the same tax on a merely nominal 1001., as 
arother man with a real 1000. in his pocket :— 

“3245. (Mr. Lowe). If you keep a dog, you are taxed the same, 
are you not, whether the dog belongs to a surgeon, or whether it 
belongs to a duke P—Yes : but you need not keep a dog. 

“3246. Supposing you take a house, there is no difference made in 
your rent, I apprehend, as to the source from which it comes P—No. 

“3247. Supposing you borrow money, you do not have to pay less 
interest because you are a surgeon P—No.* 

“3246. Why should you think you are entitled to set up, with 
regard to this particular tax, an exception to all other taxes, and all 
other dealings of human life ?” 


It is marvellous that a good logician should fail to see that if 
the argument intended by these questions were good for anything, 
it would prove that the surgeon (inasmuch as the State does at 
least as much for his protection and the existence of his business 
as it does for the protection of the Duke and his estate) ought to 
pay an absolutely equal sum of money. But the State is not a 
shopkeeper nor an usurer. It does not sell its priceless services 
at so much a year; nor does it give those who benefit by them 
any choice whether they will have them and pay for them, or not. 
Being the impartial representative and guardian of the Com- 
monwealth, and having as much regard for the surgeon as for the 
duke, and for the duke as for the surgeon, it should impose no more 
than an equal sacrifice on either; and therefore should take no 
more from either than an equal proportion to their means of 
payment. 





* He would have to pay a good deal more in the way of interest than the duke, 
because of the precariousness of his means of payment. ‘his very case illus- 
trates the difference between a professional and a permanent income, rather 
inappositely for Mr. Lowe. 
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“But the question remains,” says a fairer disputant, “ why, in 
any case, should that portion of a man’s income which is pre- 
sumably unavailable for immediate expenditure be exempted 
from assessment ?”* The obvious answer is, that that portion is 
not a portion of the income of the year, any more than a 
labourer’s income for Sunday is a portion of his income for 
Saturday; and that an annual income-tax, being confessedly 
and expressly intended to levy the supplies for the year out of 
the income of the year, should not fall on that portion, nor can 
do so without subjecting the tax-payer to an unequal sacrifice. 
A permanent income-tax (and those who can argue at all will 
only venture to defend the present tax on the supposition of its 
permanence,) presumes a perpetuity of the nation, presumes 
wives and children, and that all the produce of the year will not 
be consumed within it. It presumes a perpetuity of the national 
income, the nurture of capital, the support of the labourers of 
the future, and their endowment with skill and intelligence, as 
well as with the physical requisites of productive power. But 
we are ready to admit that the assessment to the income-tax of 
the whole annual produce of a man’s exertions is not necessarily 
in all cases a tax on capital, as the adversaries of the tax appear 
generally to contend. A man, whose real income is dispropor- 
tionately taxed, may have it in his power to choose whether he 
will bear the whole privation now, or spread it over the future. 
If, in the absence of the tax, he would feel called upon to save a 
third of his precarious earnings for future years, leaving himself 
two-thirds to spend, he may perhaps, after the imposition of the 
tax, be able so to reduce his immediate expenditure as to put by 
the same provision as before. In that case, however, he is 
nevertheless unequally taxed ; for, comparing the exaction from 
his “industrial” income with the sum that would be paid by a 
“spontaneous” income from a permanent source, it is evident— 
to borrow a form of speech from Mr. Lowe—that if we assume 
6d. to be the nominal rate on incomes, the present income-tax 
proceeds, “in substance though not in form, to tax the former 
income at 9d., and the latter at 6d.” 

In many cases, however, the tax must fall on capital, and 
cannot be defrayed, at present additional sacrifice, out of income. 
This is almost universally the case with annuities for short terms 
of years, which, as Mr. Mill says,t are “ hardly ever held except 
by persons in business, who hold them as investments,” making 
use of them to meet periodical demands on their capital, or re- 
investing, as it may be. Generally they are held by insurance 





* “Saturday Review,” Sept. 7, 1861. 
tT Income and Property Tax Report, 1861, Minutes of Evidence, (3603.) 
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companies, who are accordingly subjected to such heavy losses 
by the present income-tax, that it is in evidence that “the tax 
upon the investments of life insurance offices very greatly exceeds 
the profit made by many offices.”* 

Yet Mr. Lowe, in his Draft Report, defines “an annuity” as 
“ capital converted by the deliberate act of its owner into income 
for the very purpose of being expended annually ;” adding that, 
“if an annuitant were to spend only the interest of the money 
for which he purchased the annuity, and to lay by the remainder 
of his annuity to replace the purchase-money, the transaction 
would obviously be nugatory and futile, since it would amount 
to purchasing an annuity and then seeking to place the pur- 
chaser in the position which he would have occupied if he had 
not purchased it.’t The transaction has indeed proved, as 
the evidence referred to shows, in many cases “nugatory and 
futile,” but only in consequence of the tax. That it should suit 
the purposes of men of business, apart from the income-tax, to 
have their capital coming in at stated times and in stated 
amounts, is very intelligible. But can anything be less intelli- 
gible than that a person should convert capital into income, by 
the purchase of an annuity for a definite term of years, “ for the 
purpose of expending it annually? Such a transaction would 
indeed be “ nugatory and futile” ab initio. For if the annuitant 
should survive the term of years, he would no longer have any 
income “to expend annually.” If, on the other hand, the 
annuity should survive him, he would lose the benefit of the 
income he sought to enjoy for the remainder of the term. 

We think we have now established that the income-tax 
violates the second condition of equality above stated ; and that 
it not only does not compensate or counterbalance the inequalities 
of indirect taxation, but that it aggravates them by taking the 
largest proportion from the most uncertain and the smallest net 
incomes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his last finan- 
cial statement, gaily described “ direct and indirect taxation” as 
“two fair sisters having the same parentage’—“ for the parents 
of both,” he said, “I believe to be necessity and invention.” 
And the figure was but too appropriate. The simple wants of 
poverty are the chief sources of the one, and skill and enterprise 
the overdrained fountains of the other.t 





* Income and Property Tax Report, 1861. Minutes of Evidence, ( 2636.) 
See also (2425—2429; 2433—2435; 2624—2632); and compare Second 
Report, 1852 (3928—3931). Also the Evidence of the Manager of the Lands 
Improvement Company in the Report of 1861 (2386—2401). 

Report, 1861, p. xxiii. 

¢ It appears that in some cases the hardships of the Income Tax are so 
shocking, that the authorities prefer mercy to sacrifice. One of the witnesses 
examined by Mr. Hubbard’s committee stated: “There are a vast number of 
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A third condition essential to the equality of an Income-tax 

is that it should be permanent. This principle is indeed not 
only conceded by some of the ablest advocates of the existing 
income-tax, but they rest their whole case upon it. They 
triumphantly remind those, who claim a lighter assessment 
for precarious and temporary than that on permanent sources of 
income, that “a precarious income pays only a precarious tax, 
and life incomes a life tax, while perpetual incomes are per- 
petually taxed.” We have shown that if the present Income-tax 
were, in point of fact, entitled to be called permanent, it would 
only be a permanent injustice, since it makes no compensation 
for the inequalities of the incidence of indirect taxation, and falls 
on receipts which are not income in the hands of the recipients. 
_ But the income-tax is not in reality a permanent impost. It 
isnot so either in fact or in principle, as we shall see imme- 
diately. Now, a temporary or intermittent Income-tax is unequal 
in three ways. In the first place, it takes as much from a man 
who receives a thousand a-year only during the short time 
it lasts, as from one who has a thousand a-year in perpetuity ; 
and this it does, although laid on for a purpose, such as the 
defence of the country against foreign enemies, from which the 
latter alone will derive lasting benefit. A great number of mer- 
chants were ruined by the last French war, and became bank- 
tupts at its close, having paid as much out of their transient 
incomes to the Income-tax which then expired, as many whose 
revenues had been secured to them in perpetuity by the over- 
throw of Napoleon’s power. 

Secondly, a tax which is established upon a permanent basis, 
enables individuals to foresee what bargains they are really making 
in the case of leases, annuities, loans, and other contracts for 
time ; and allows trades and professions to accommodate them- 
selves through competition, to any unavoidable inequalities of its 
incidents upon the profits of some occupations. A third reason 
for the condition of permanence may be illustrated in this way. 
The Imperial expenditure costs the nation at present nearly 
200,000/. a day, on the average. Now suppose the seventy- 





persons in my division who are caghene in newspaper offices, who work the 


whole night, and wear and tear their clothes, and are away from home and only 
earn 2/,a week ; and it is a very difficult matter for the commissioner to rule 
that those men, without any allowance whatever, shall be fully charged up to 
their 1042. a year. And I know very well that the higher Board, the Board of 
Inland Revenue, have in ‘many cases exercised their power of relieving such 
cases; and if they are relieved to the man who comes forward and is the most 
strenuous, they ought to be generally relieved to the quiet man who does not 
come forward.” (1837 and 2003.) 
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two millions a-year, more or less, required to meet this expendi- 
ture, were raised by sudden assessments (according as new iron 
ships or rifled guns might be found wanting) upon the receipts of 
the community upon particular days, or in particular months, 
it is evident that the days or months selected by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be those during which large classes 
receive, or become entitled to, an entire year’s or half-year's 
income. He might be careful to include Lady-day, and Michael- 
mas, the 5th of January and the 5th of July, the 5th of April 
and the 10th of October. The landlord or fundholder might 
fairly exclaim at such an imposition :—“‘ You have taxed a half: 
year's income in my case, while my next door neighbour has not 
been taxed on one three hundred and sixty-fifth of his, because 
you have fixed on my pay-days and noton his. You forget that 
I must live six months on what I receive upon those days.” 
Obviously an occasional tax on annual receipts involves the 
same kind of injustice, because the years of the tax may be 
those on which some receive more and some less than a year's 
income. Thus in the cotton trade enormous profits were made 
in 1860, when the Income-tax stood at 10d. in the pound, and 
enormous losses were sustained last year when it had fallen to 
9d. And it need hardly be observed that a variable tax, that is, 
one varying in its rate from year to year, is temporary or inter- 
mittent in respect of every excess above the minimum. An 
income-tax oscillating between 7d., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 1d., 5d., 
10d., and 9d. in the pound, is a temporary tax with respect to 
every penny above 5d. One man may make his fortune in the 
years when the tax is at its highest point, another while it is at 
its lowest, and a third may pay an average tax. As a matter of 
experience, then, what do we know of the Income-tax but as inter- 
mittent and variable? It began under Mr. Pitt, in 1799, at 2s. 
in the pound, and ceased on the peace of Amiens in 1802. In 
1803 it was revived at 1s. in the pound; in 1805 it rose to 1s. 3d. ; 
in 1806 it was up at 2s. again; and in 1806 it expired altogether. 
In 1842 it was restored by Sir Robert Peel at 7d. In 1858 Mr. 
Gladstone imposed it, for the first time, on incomes below 150l., 
at the same time making provision, by positive enactment, for its 
gradual decrease, and final extinction in 1860. Its actual varia- 
tions took a very different turn. The very next year after Mr. 
Gladstone's Budget of 1853, he himself raised the rate to Is. 2d., 
_ that is, he laid on an additional tax of 7d., which Sir George 
Lewis increased in 1854 by another 2d.; and it has since been 
levied at 1s. 1ld., at 5d., at 10d., and at 9d. Mr. Gladstone 
once warned the House of Commons, with the greatest solemnity, 
that “the country could not bear a reconstruction of the Income- 
tax once a year.” This is, however, precisely what the country 
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has had to bear; and even half-yearly and quarterly reconstruc- 
tions have not been untried. 

How did these variations tell upon the holders of the Long 
Annuities, for example, which expired in 1860? Let us take the 
case of purchasers in 1853, after Mr. Gladstone's Budget had 
been passed. They bought with full notice of the tax, being in 
that respect probably more fortunate than the sellers, who may 
have bought in 1841, and lost considerably both on the inter- 
mediate payments and the price at which they sold out. But 
how did the buyers in 1853 fare? The faith of Parliament was 
pledged to them for a gradual reduction of the rate to 5d., and they 
paid the market price on those terms. The very next year they 
were called on to pay ls. 2d., and the year after, Is. 4d.; and 
they paid 9d. on the last instalment they received in 1860. What 
was the situation of these persons as compared with persons who 
bought perpetual annuities in 1853? The former paid for the 
Russian war and the subsequent counter-armaments to those of 
France, a larger annual tax in proportion to the larger amount of 
their annual dividends. They had borne the burden and heat of 
the struggle, which had fallen but lightly on the others; and in 
1861 they, like the others, received every man a penny. 

The vulgar vindication of the conduct of the Government in this 
matter is that the tax continued after 1860 on the perpetual an- 
nuities, and ceased on the long annuitants, so that in fact the latter, 
instead of paying 9d. in 1861, paid nothing. Butthe palpable fallacy 
of this is, that it treats the whole annual receipts of the long 
annuitants, from 1853 to 1860, as net income. Conclusive 
evidence has been adduced, if evidence were necessary to prove 
it, that these annuities were generally held by companies in 
business, and that the dividends were reinvested as they came in. 
On those reinvestments they are now paying 9d. in the pound. 
They have therefore been twice taxed; first on their capital as it 
was annually replaced ; and secondly on the produce of its sub- 
sequent investments. They may well ask, “Is it not rightly 
named an Income and Property Taz, for it has supplanted us 
these two times; it took away our capital, and, behold, now it 
has taken away our income ?” 

So, then, as a matter of fact, the Income-tax has been a tem- 
porary, fitful, and unequal impost. And it is nothing else in 
theory, not only if we look to the assurances of the Ministers who 
have imposed it,* but in its veryessence and fundamental principle. 





* “My belief is that Sir Robert Peel viewed the Income-tax as a bona fide 
temporary measure.”—Speech of Mr. Gladstone on the Budget, Dec. 16, 1852. 
“T think it most desirable that effective measures should be taken to mark 
this tax as a temporary tax. I propose by positive enactment to lay the 
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It has never been recommended to Parliament, or imposed on the 
country as other than an extraordinary impost, for occasions of 
great military expenditure or financial reform, rising and falling 
in its rate according to the state of the revenue and the wants of 
the public service. Mr. Pitt, when he endeavoured to meet the 
objection that it would press unequally on temporary sources of 
income, only ventured to maintain its permanence in the sense of 
the perpetual liability of permanent estates to its recurrence. 
** A permanent estate,” he said, “contributes on every exigency 
which may occur; the income from labour and industry contributes 
but once.” So that Mr. Pitt regarded it as domiciled in the 
country only, in the lawyers technical sense of having an “ animus 
revertendi.” 

Mr. Gladstone again, in his last speech on the subject, treated 
it expressly as “a question of expenditure,” representing the 
Tncome-tax as the correlative of the amount of expenditure above 
about sixty-two millions. But the public expenditure is in the 
nature of things a variable quantity, especially that portion of it 
at which Mr. Gladstone particularly pointed, namely, the military 
expenditure, which is as changeable as the attitude and policy 
of foreign governments, and the state of mechanical art.* 

In his reply to Mr. Hubbard’s motion for a committee of 
inquiry last year, Mr. Gladstone indeed hinted that the Income- 
tax had become a permanent instrument of British finance. 
“ Necessity,” said he, “‘ drove us to it in 1842, and necessity has 
attached us to the use of it.” And then in answer to cries of 
“No, no!” he added, “ When I used the word ‘ attached,’ I 
meant not as a bridegroom is attached to his bride, but asa 
captive is attached to the car of his conqueror.” But his own 
words might well have reminded him of Tertullian’s story, that 
it was the part of the slave in the conqueror’s triumphal car to 
whisper in his ear an admonition to look back and remember that 
he was mortal. The Income-tax could derive little assurance of 
perpetual existence—least of all in the true sense of the terms—- 
from a retrospective glance. So long as it rises and falls with 
every political storm, so long as it varies with the measure of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s foot, so long as it is a harsh and 





rer &c.—Financial Sstatement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, April 
, 1853. 

“T should very much like to be the man who could abolish the Income-tax. 
. . . . I think some better Chancellor of the Exchequer in some happier times 
may achieve that great accomplishment.”—Financial Statement, April 15, 


° Statistics only verify the conclusion to which common sense would lead in 
this matter. For example, the total expenditure upon the Army and Navy in 
1845 was 15,664,1697. In 1855 it amounted to no less than 48,392,0577. 
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unequal impost, it carries in itself the seeds of death ; for in Mr. 
Gladstone’s own words, “ this is on all hands agreed, that it is not 
adapted for a permanent portion of your fiscal system unless you 
can by reconstruction remove its inequalities.”"* In other words, 
it must be reformed before it can become permanent. To be 
permanent it must be just ; and to be just it must be permanent. 
There are those who would make light of its hardships with the 
cynical maxim that “ hard cases make bad law.” Bad laws, too, 
make hard cases. And those to whom the maxim seems appro- 
priate might read a different moral in it. Hard cases long 
unredressed have often led to the utter subversion of institutions, 
which wanted only timely reformation, and to the establishment 
of worse laws in their place. The continuance of an undis- 
criminating and unequal Income-tax may, in like manner, lead to 
a sudden shifting of the inequality from the side of small and 
precarious to that of permanent and hereditary property. In 
truth, already it has led to the partial redress of its own injustice 
by the worst possible method, because it violates what may be 
added as the fourth condition of a properly framed Income-tax, 
which is simply that it should give the least possible provocation 
or temptation to fraud. “A just distribution of burthens, by 
holding up to every citizen an example of morality and good 
conscience applied to difficult adjustments, and an evidence of 
the value which the highest authorities attach to them, tends in an 
eminent degree to educate the moral sentiments of the community, 
both in respect of strength and of discrimination.”t On the 
contrary, as the author of this observation has said with reference 
to the extortionate demands of the tax-collector upon the classes 
who make their own returns,. and so assess themselves: “ To 
refuse people a concession which would be due to them if they 
were honest, is licensing them to be rogues, because you are re- 
cognising their roguery as a fact and as a compensative necessary 
to make things just.”t The law now visits true returns under 
Schedule D with a fine, and leaves the taxpayer no means of* 
obtaining a just assessment but that of an untrue return. All 
parties are agreed as to the dangers that must always surround 
self-assessment. But if the tax-collector weighs in a loaded scale, 
the tax-payer can only escape the false balance by bringing less 
than his real stock of goods to be weighed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer states that he “has always 
felt that the idea, that an equal rate of Income-tax is unjust, is 
not supported by reason ; but though it is not supported by reason, 





* Financial Statement, 1853, 
“Treatise on Representative Government.” By J.S. Mill. 
Minutes of Evidence. Income Tax Report, 1861. (3748.) 
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it is deeply rooted in the popular mind.’* It might be answered, 
that it is not in the popular mind, but in the mind of senators 
and statesmen that this idea has such deep root. An equal rate 
of Income-tax would be one which would have regard to the 
burden of other imposts, and assess each man fairly according to 
his actual means. 

Having dwelt so far on the vices of the present Income-tax, 
we proceed to discuss the practicability of its reform. Two 
different schemes for its reconstruction have been proposed by 
members of the House of Commons; one by the late Mr. 
Hume, in 1852, and the other by Mr. Hubbard, in 186). 

The principle of Mr. Hume’s scheme was that the taxable 
income from temporary sources is equivalent to the market rate 
of interest on the capital sum (or the number of years’ purchase), 
at which the net annual receipts of the temporary owner would 
be valued by an insurance office. He proposed, therefore, to 
adjust the tax in accordance with the age and tenure of the 
individual, and the value of the property of which he has present 
possession. The portion of truth which the principle of this 
scheme contains is, that persons with only temporary sources of 
livelihood cannot spend the whole amount of their annual re- 
ceipts. Its error lies, not in forgetting the liability of perpetual 
incomes to a perpetual tax, but in withdrawing from the tax on 
temporary incomes a great deal more than their owners need 
withdraw from consumption. In fact, it supposes the latter to 
have a much smaller available income than they really or prac- 
tically have. Thus it errs in the very opposite direction to the 
present tax. The latter would only be just if persons with 
temporary and precarious yearly revenues could spend all they 
get. It allows nothing for saving ; nothing for the future. The 
former makes an excessive provision for the future, allowing 
too little for probable expenditure, and too much for probable 
savings. It underrates, as the former overrates, the actual means 

- of the classes in question. ‘‘ The subsistence, conveniences, and 
amusements,” which persons with life interests or industrial in- 
comes enjoy, are greater than Mr. Hume, and less than Mr. Pitt 
admitted. Mr. Hume’s scheme being then, as well as Mr. Pitts, 
faulty in principle, it is unnecessary to show that it is also quite 
impracticable. 

Both Mr. 'Pitt’s and Mr. Hume’s systems involving a wrong 
estimate of the real incomes or “respective abilities” of large 
classes, Mr. Hubbard has proposed to avoid the errors of both by 
a plan, the leading principles of which are described in the Report 
adopted by the majority of his committee as :— 





* Speech on Mr. Hubbard’s Motion. Feb. 19, 1861. 
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“ist. A proposal to make net, instead of gross income, the basis of 
assessment to the tax; not ascertaining the net income by an account 
of actual outgoings, but assuming it by a deduction, founded on an 
average, from certain classes of gross incomes. 

“2nd. A proposal to divide all incomes into two classes, of which 
the one should comprise incomes called ‘ spontaneous,’ and the other 
incomes called ‘ industrial ;’ and to tax the former upon the full amount 
of the net income, and the latter upon two-thirds of that amount.* 

“3rd. A proposal to distinguish in certain cases between the interest 
of invested capital and the repayment by instalments of the invested 
capital itself, and to levy the tax upon the interest only, and not upon 
the repaid portions of capital.” 


The most remarkable feature of this scheme is the introduction 
of averages into the assessment of different classes of income, 
especially in the proportion “that” (in Mr. Hubbard’s own words) 
“industrial profits or earnings shall, previous to assessment, be 
entitled to an abatement of one third of their amount.” Contrary to 
the opinion of the majority of the committee, we believe it can be 
established that this plan does “ afford a basis for a practicable 
and equitable adjustment of the Income-tax ;” although, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hubbard has formally rested it on grounds which 
appear to us not only inconsistent and untenable, but such as in 
principle to exclude from all benefit some of the classes the 
scheme is intended to relieve, and to admit to relief some who are 
not intended to share it. 

These grounds are—1, that the annual savings from industrial 
sources exceed the savings from realized property in the propor- 
tion of four-tenths to one-tenth ; or that four-tenths of the earn- 
ings in trades and professions are annually saved, but only one- 
tenth of the income arising from land and other fixed property ; 
2, that savings ought not to be taxed; 3, that the industrial 
incomes entitled to exemption are those alone produced by per- 
sonal exertion, or the labour of the owner ; 4, that incomes arising 
from realized property should be taxed without regard to the 
nature of the tenure of their immediate owners. 

Of the first of these propositions it is enough to say that there 
is not only no proof of its truth, but there is positive disproof. 
Large numbers of professional persons, especially in the medical 
professions, are well known to save less than almost any other 
classes with the same nominal incomes; and for the simple 
teason that they cannot save. 





* This last sentence does not correctly represent Mr. Hubbard’s proposal. 
He assumes that only two thirds of the average earnings and profits of industry, 
after paying the expenses of the business, can be appropriated as the income 
of the year. According to this view, the remaining third forms no part of the 
net income of the year. 


(Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Serres, Vol. XXI. No. I. I 
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The second proposition, that savings should not be taxed 
involves as its correlative that taxation should be proportioned 
to expenditure. Both these maxims would lead to unequal 
taxation. The amount of a man’s expenditure affords no certain 
criterion of his ability to bear taxation ; and the amount of his 
saving does not measure his inability. The expenditure of one 
man may be necessary; the saving of another may be unneces- 
sary. The expenditure of professional men is often out of all 
proportion to their net income or tax-paying power. They must 
spend first in order to save afterwards. Their expenses are not 
optional, if they mean to make anything by their occupation ; 
nor can those expenses be proportioned to the present amount 
of their incomes, to its precariousness, or to the claims and chances 
of the future. The future may have strong claims on their pre- 
sent means, but the present may have stronger still. They are, 
in fact, capitalizing their money—that is, laying it out with a view 
to future gain. If a tax were laid on their expenditure they 
would be twice taxed ; namely, both on their present capital and 
their future profits, while a miser living constantly on less than 
a hundred a-year would escape the Income-tax altogether. 

Moreover, people with small incomes from trade or a profession 
often spend most when they are least able to afford it; as, for 
example, in sickness, when their income is falling off, and when, 
moreover, they are paying most through indirect taxation, by 
expenditure on taxed articles, such as wine, tea, sugar, arrowroot, 
sago, and doctors; while an income-tax, as already observed, 
should rectify and not aggravate the unequal pressure of indirect 
taxation. Nor should there be a tax on children. As a man 
should not pay less because he has them by his own choice, so 
he should not pay more. The State does not regulate the popu- 
lation, and although there may be too many children born, it 
would be worse to have too few; so that a man is not a proper 
mark for a penalty or fine for contributing to their number. 

Again, an income-tax should take neither less nor more than 
an equal percentage from each man’s real income; and a man 
has no more right to save what he owes out of his income to the 
State than what he owes to his tailor; especially as he cannot 
avoid his share of taxation without raising the rate upon others 
who are unable to save, as the very poor are.* There is a vast 





* In reference to the argument that an exemption of savings would be an 
exemption in favour of the rich who can afford to save, at the expense of the 
poor who cannot, an eminent political economist has suggested to the writer 
that “the rich get this advantage only in so far as they save, and in so far as they 
do so, they forego the advantage of being rich, and place themselves on a pat 
with the poor. If a rich man saved all the excess of his income above that of 
his poor neighbour, he would, in fact, be equally poor, since all the rest of his 
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difference in financial principle between exempting from the 
taxation of the year savings out of the proper income of the year, 
and exempting savings of money which does not properly belong 
to the year. 

Between the argument urged on one side, that taxation should 
be proportioned to expenditure, and that on the other, that 
“saving implies something to spare, and to give a remission to 
savings is therefore to give a remission to wealth,’* people in 
trade and professions are now embarrassed by the same dilemma 
as the merchants in the reign of Henry VII. Mr. Hallam relates 
that “ Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which he 
proposed to merchants and others whom he solicited to con- 
tribute. He told those who lived handsomely that their opulence 
was manifested by their rate of expenditure. Those again, whose 
course of living was less sumptuous must have grown rich by 
their economy. Either class could well afford assistance to their 
sovereign. This piece of logic acquired the name of Morton's 
Fork.”+ 

It must be added, however, that those who contend for the 
fairness in principle of an exemption of savings from taxation, 
admit the entire inapplicability of such a scheme to practical 
finance. As it is not seriously recommended by any authority 
for practical purposes, we have taken some out of many obvious 
objections to it, only because it seems to us to contravene both the 
fundamental principle of all taxation that it should be, as far as 
possible, proportional to each man’s ability, and also the funda- 
mental principle of an annual income in particular, which is that 
the supplies of the year should be raised out of the income of 
the year. 

Upon Mr. Hubbard’s third position we have to remark that it 
is solely the precariousness of the duration of industrial incomes, 
not the fact of their being industriously earned, that entitles them 
to exemption. Were the children of industry immortal, and their 
earnings “ perennial,” they ought to pay as the recipients of a 
permanent income. The complaint that “body and brain are 
taxed as heavily as land and capital” would have no foundation 
if “body and brain” were as imperishable as the soil. Industry 
is nothing but the commercial use of a property which man gets 
from nature without industry, as is evident to any one who com- 
pares the natural wealth of a man of powerful understanding or 





income would in fact be simply managed for him by the public.” This remark 
contains a valuable principle, but does not prove that if the rich man foregoes 
the advantage of being rich, the State should forego it likewise, to the dis- 
advantage of the poor man. 

* Draft Report of Mr. Lowe, p. xxii. 

t “Constitutional History,” chap. i. 
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genius with that of an idiot. The question for the State is 
simply how much is each man able to give without unequal 
sacrifice? The source of his income is altogether irrelevant, 
except for the purpose of throwing light on that question. The 
only reason that can be given, unless a purely technical one, for 
extending the reduction of the rate to the profits of the sleeping 
partner in a firm (as Mr. Hubbard proposes), is that his income 
is derived from a precarious source, and liable to all the accidents 
of trade. And the only reason which can be given for excluding 
shareholders in joint-stock companies from the same indulgence 
is the greater comparative security of their dividends, and their 
equivalence rather with interest than profit. 

Mr. Hubbard's fourth position has been otherwise put by him- 
self in the terms that “ the net income of the country is the same 
however property be held ;” and also that “the rent of the estate 
must pay its tax,” whatever be the terms or circumstances of 
those who receive it. If this principle were granted, every claim 
on the part of industrial incomes to a reduction of the tax would 
be surrendered. For, although the recipients of commercial and 
professional emoluments are continually changing, the emolu- 
ments themselves—the constant revenues of trade and industry 
remain. All the annual produce of the realm distributed in 
wages and profits may be regarded as a permanent national estate, 
and on that very ground Mr. Babbage contended, before Mr. 
Hume's Committee, that wages and profits were taxable to their 
full annual amount.* It is only in consequence of the muta- 
bility of tenure, of the attributes of persons, not of things, that 
any allowance can be conceded to precarious revenues. Why 
does one man with a thousand a year pay income-tax, while 
eleven with equal shares in the same annual sum escape, but 
for considerations purely personal, and relating not to the value 
of estates but the ability of persons? Could a population of one 
hundred millions bear as much taxation on the same amount of 
national income as one of twenty millions? The question for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not, what is the total rent of the 
land of the United Kingdom, nor what the aggregate income of 
the population ? It is what are the real incomes of the different 
tax-payers, and how much can each contribute to the Govern- 
ment without undue or disproportional privation?+ We shall 
now proceed to show that most of Mr. Hubbard’s practical con- 





* Minutes of Evidence. Report, 1852 (5448. 5547—5554.) 

+ Mr. Hubbard contends strenuously for a lighter tax on the income of one 
of two sisters (Agnes) who has a life annuity of 10007. a year, than on that of 
the other sister (Clara), who has a rent charge of 1000/. a year for her life, 
both the rent-charge and the annuity having been purchased at the same price, 
by their father for them. Mr. Hubbard’s argument is, that “ Agnes consumes 
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clusions may be rested on grounds which are not liable to 
these objections to his own premisses ; that his scheme makes 
a closer approximation to the accomplishment of theoretical 
equality, than even its author appears to imagine; and that it 
possesses an elasticity and a faculty of self-adjustment by means 
of which it avoids the only imperfections upon which such 
formidable critics as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Cardwell have laid considerable stress. 

It may be premised that any wide extension, beyond its pre- 
sent limits, of the principle of self assessment is so generall 
condemned, that any relief which might be accorded to the classes 
aggrieved by the present structure of the Income-tax cannot be 
founded, as a rule, upon further returns frum the tax-payers 
themselves. Taking the present means of ascertaining individual 
incomes (often necessarily involving reliance on interested and 
unauthenticated individual statements), it is impossible to let 
individuals determine their own exemptions, which the principle 
of exempting savings would entail. The State must, therefore, 
either allow no exemptions at all, as at present, or allow them in 
accordance with some general rules—in-other words, upon some 
system of averages. Now the two main objections to Mr. Hub- 
bard’s proposals, especially that of taxing the precarious fruits of 
industry and capital in trade upon an average of two-thirds only 
of their annual amount, are, that an average allowance in favour 
of incomes so differently cireumstanced in point of security as 
those from different occupations and investments, must give in- 
sufficient relief to some and undue favour to others; and that all 
telief to the favoured classes must be granted at the expense of 
those which have no exemption. 

The first of these observations is thus put by Mr. Gladstone. 


“In Schedule D there is to be a uniform deduction of 33 per cent. 
There are many businesses under Schedule D worth twenty-five years’ 
purchase (No, no!) I do not pretend that they are all of so fixed a 
character, that each is worth twenty-five years’ purchase (No, no !). 
Ido not mean that this is the average value. I speak now of busi- 
nesses of the highest class, and I say you may find some under 
Schedule D which are worth twenty-five years’ purchase. From that 
downwards you come to what are worth fifteen, what are worth five, 
what are worth less than five. ‘The best business under Schedule D is 
worth five or six times as much as the worst; but my hon. friend 
proposes to make a reduction of 33 per cent. on the best, and to put 
the worst on only the same footing.””* 





the property itself; Clara consumes the po a mir of a permanent pro- 


perty.” But in both cases alike, there is a gradually expiring claim on a property 
Which survives the claim. 


* Speech on Mr. Hubbard’s Motion, Feb. 19, 1861. 
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At best this argument could only amount to the assertion that 
it is better to adopt the general rule of making no allowance for 
any of the cases in fairness entitled to it, than the general rule of 
making an allowance which is unequally distributed among those 
cases ; or that itis better to strike a general and undiscriminating 
average over all the schedules, than to attempt to make any dis- 
tinction between classes, which fails to distinguish accurately 
between the individual members of each class. 

Now, whatever this might be worth as an objection to a scheme 
which really made no allowance for the different degrees of pre- 
cariousness of different sources of income, it is irrelevant as an 
objection to Mr. Hubbard’s scheme, which, as we shall show, 
does adjust the allowance to the want of it with considerable 
success. 

It does so in two ways. In the first place employments of the 
utmost insecurity must yield proportionately larger profits to cover 
the risk and recompense for the unusual anxiety and trouble they 
impose. A man who makes gunpowder, and who is liable to be 
blown into the air along with his stock-in-trade, must make 
much higher rate of profit than a man who makes flour, to repay 
him for the peculiar dangers of his business. 

What would be the application of Mr. Hubbard’s provision to 
two such occupations? A, let us say, makes 60 per cent. on a 
capital of 10,0001. because of the extraordinary risks and cares 
attendant on his trade. B, in a very secure business, has to be 
content, from the competition round him, with 10 per cent. on an 
equal capital. A’s annual profit is 6000l., while B’s is only 
10001. ; and A, accordingly, is exempted from the tax on the 
amount of 20001., while B escapes only on 336l. 6s. 8d. For 
every pound untaxed in B’s case, six pounds go untaxed in A’. 
Under the present tax, A would pay on 6000l., or six times as 
much as B. On Mr. Hubbard’s plan, A would only pay on 
40001., or only four times as much ‘as B, while he makes six 
times as large an annual profit. 

It may be objected to this reasoning that each of two men in 
trades involving different degrees of risk may be making the same 
annual amount of profit, say 10007. a-year, and that Mr. 
Hubbard treats them both alike, exempting only 3331. 6s. 8d. in 
each case. But if they are both making the same amount of 
profit on capitals so differently circumstanced in point of security, 
and worth a very unequal number of years’ purchase, their respec 
tive capitals must be of very different amount. If A’s business 
is only worth five years’ purchase and B’s is worth twenty-five, 
while both are making a thousand a-year of gross profit, A must 
evidently be making a much larger rate of profit on a much 
smaller capital. And if each puts by the same sum untaxed, A’s 
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capital will be replaced in less than a fifth of the time that B’s 
would be. Mr. Hubbard does not propose to make A as rich a 
man as B, which he was not at the beginning, but only not to 
aggravate the inequality, and surely he does something toward 
this by exempting five times as large a percentage on A’s original 
capital from the tax as B must pay.* 

In the second place, there is another mode by which the 
adjustment may be brought about when or so far as it is not 
accomplished by the last process. Ifthe Income-tax were once 
established upon a just, and therefore a durable basis, upon 
which men could calculate, should some businesses obtain un- 
avoidably a less adequate allowance than others, or be, in other 
words, more heavily taxed, the difference must be made up to 
them by larger profits, and. the difference of the tax is thereby 
shifted from the producer to the consumer. That is, a special 
direct tax on the profits of any trade is converted into a general 
indirect tax. So that where the State might fail to allocate exact 
proportionate relief, the balance would be restored by the natural 
course of competition. If any employment has peculiar advan- 
tages of durability, they are taken fully into account by the num- 
bers looking for good investments ; and if it should have in 
addition the advantage of special exemption from taxation, that 
too is taken into account,.and swells the competition to the lower- 
ing of the profit there, and its rise in less favoured businesses. 
It may, however, be contended that however competition may 
preserve the equilibrium between the real rate of remuneration in 
one trade and another, or between one profession and another, it 
is not so as regards trades and professions taken together; andj 
accordingly, that if professional men are dealt with either more 
hardly or more leniently than men in trade by the tax-collector, 
competition will not maintain the level. Butnot only is there an 
original choice open to large classes whether they will enter a 
trade or a profession, and members of the same family are found 
in both, but there is a perpetual migration going on from the 
trades to the professions, and from the professions to the trades: ; 
and there are mixed cases of middlemen who combine the charac- 
ters of both—such as attorneys, and country doctors when also 
apothecaries and druggists. We could name barristers who have 





* Generally when there is great risk in a business, proportionate anxiety 
and trouble must be encountered, and the rate of profit must be high, not only 
in proportion to the risk, but to the wearand tear of mind and body. In. other 
words, it must be equivalent. to more than bare insurance against pecuniary risk. 
We remark this to anticipate the objection that in the case supposed, A must 
put by five times as much by way of insurance as B, so that if the same 
sum be taken from both by the Income-tax, no privilege is conceded’ to A over 
B. Besides, if this were the case, it would fall under the next argument. 
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become attorneys, bankers, merchants, managers of companies, 
_stockbrokers, land-agents, and farmers; and attorneys who have 
become clergymen, barristers, militia officers, bankers, merchants, 
and land agents. In lower life, not unfrequently, servants 
become shopkeepers, and shopkeepers take employment as 
servants. We may add, in reference to the proposal to make the 
same allowance to those who employ material capital and those 
whose capital is chiefly immaterial, as it is in the professions, 
that since the constituents of gross profit on material capital are 
ordinary interest (which is fairly taxable at the full amount), 
insurance (on which no tax should fall at all), and wages of skill 
and labour (which should get the’ same allowance as professional 
returns), an exemption of a third of the gross profit seems 
in correspondence with the same exemption given to earnings of 
the professions. 

Moreover, we must observe that the great durability which 
has been argumentatively assigned to some businesses appeats 
to us open to much question. The vicissitudes of trade often 
strike in the most unexpected manner, and from the most un- 
expected quarter. Besides the well-known and discounted risks 
incident to certain trades, there are incalculable ones affecting 
all. The best houses in “ the City” fall with a crash. A clerk 
robs a bank of some hundred thousand pounds. “Taste is 
mutable,” as Mr. Gladstone said, in reference to French wine, 
and as the brewers may find to their cost. The paper-makers 
go down with the duty. The Times comes down to threepence, 
and is exposed to a new competition of the most formidable kind. 
Photography extinguishes the poor miniature-painters, as steam 
put coaches off the road and sailing vessels off the seas. But if 
there be actually some particular houses of business which are as 
good as hereditary estates, they must be but a few hundred in 
the kingdom, and taxation must be framed and adapted to the 
circumstances of the millions rather than of the hundreds. 

One case remains untouched by any of the foregoing argu- 
ments—namely, that of hazardous employments, in which some 
make all the gains and others bear all the losses; some draw the 
prizes and others draw the blanks in the lottery. This case will 
fall under discussion under the head of mines; but we may 
remark at once that as those who fail had originally a chance of 
gain, so those who lose had probably a great risk to encounter, 
and although the casualties and disasters in hazardous employ- 
ments light on individuals, the danger is common, and those who 
face the danger must provide accordingly, though it may never 
be more than a danger to them. Your house may have escaped 
the fire these fifty years, yet if you were wise you have insured 
all the time. 
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Before quitting the subject of industrial income, we ought to 
notice two cases which at first sight may appear not to be 
properly included within that class. We allude to pensions, and 
incomes from parochial livings. Pensioners and clergymen are 
both assured of their stipends for the remainder of their lives, 
and are exempted from many of the risks which beset precarious 
earnings. But we think pensions, or superannuation allowances 
for past services, entitled to the exemption for the following 
reason, the recompences of a man’s services during his working 
years consist not only of the wages he earns then, but also of 
such deferred payments as he may have a right to in law, or 
reasonable ground to expect. But for that prospect his original 
wages must have been higher, and a third of a larger immediate 
revenue would have been untaxed, according to the plan. 

An objection to any discrimination between certain and un- 
certain incomes was thus put by Sir Robert Peel, in 1842 :— 
“Take the case of two brothers. Suppose one brother invests 
5000. in the funds, and receives his three-and-a-half per cent., and 
that the other purchases a living, making a higher interest on his 
money; am I to make a reduction in the case?” Mr. Mill would 
answer, as some honourable member did, “ Yes.” And we think 
the answer just. The clerical purchaser of a living performs 
services to which his parishioners attach a value, and he gives 
more than his money for his stipend; he gives also skilled labour 
of a certain kind. ‘The recompence for this is something besides 
the income from his living. He has the chance of preferment in 
his profession, but this he forfeits by incapacity for active duty, 
so that he is exposed to a risk which does not attach to ordinary 
life incomes. Moreover, he would probably have to purchase 
assistance in the event of becoming unfit for parochial work. It 
should be borne in mind that it is solely in consequence of 
greater uncertainty, andj in some cases heavy professional ex- 
penditure, that industrial earnings have a claim to lighter taxa- 
tion than life incomes. A person, with what is commonly called 
a life income may have a family to provide for out of it, and 
may therefore be affected by one of the principal obligations to 
save out of present receipts which curtails the incomes of men 
in trades and professions. It has, however, been urged that, 
admitting the duty on the part of the recipients both of industrial 
and life incomes of saving a portion of their annual receipts, it is 
“a duty totally incapable of measurement by any arithmetical for- 
mula.” But that is the very reason why an average is the best 
general measure. The State ought not to show more indulgence 
to the man with many children than the man with none. It 
cannot, and the law does not presume that the man who has 
none at present will always have none. An unmarried man is 
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often saving for marriage. While the State cannot count heads 
in a family, it ought not to place an obstacle in the way of the 
course of conduct which prudence, self-interest, and natural 
affections dictate. The presumption is, that if people who ought 
to save are not taxed on the saving of a due proportion of their 
annual receipts, they will endeavour to earn and to save as much 
as they can. 

With some exceptions, capable of specific enumeration,* life 
incomes are, we think, entitled to some abatement, although to a 
smaller one than the more precarious earnings of industry; 
which latter, we should remember, are frequently within the 
reach of persons with life incomes, so that altogether the claims 
of this class generally have by no means the same force as those 
of the recipients of industrial emoluments. Life incomes might 
be dealt with in either of two ways. They might be allowed an 
exemption on one-fifth (suppose) of the annual receipts, or a 
peculiar exemption might be granted for savings actually made in 
a certain manner. In the latter case, as, on the one hand, it is 
most undesirable to limit the exemption to investments so pre- 
carious as ordinary life insurances, and as, on the other hand, it 
would be impossible to verify the claims if every species of in- 
vestment were permitted, it would probably be necessary to carry 
out the proposal of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the Government should undertake the insurance of par- 
ticular classes of lives.t Mr. Mill has drawn a just practical 
distinction between life annuities and annuities for definite terms 
of years. The former are obviously generally intended for ex- 
penditure, while the latter are generally investments of capital 
on loan. But we have only space to refer the reader to Mr. Mill’s 
evidence upon this subject before Mr. Hubbard’s Committee.t 

We proceed to offer a few observations on the tangled ques 
tions of houses, mines, and lands. The fact that old and badly- 
built houses sell for a small number of years’ purchase shows 
that the difference between their value and that of good substan- 
tial houses appears not in the annual rent, but in the length of 
time they will respectively last and let, and the annual amount 
that must be spent to keep them in tenantable repair. Hence 
the principle already applied to trades of different degrees of 
durability comes partially into play. The annual rent of old 
and bad houses bears a large proportion to their capital value, 
consequently, the saving of an equal proportion of the annual 
rent would enable the owner to replace the value of his property 





* See Mr. Mill’s Evidence. Report 1861 (3545—3555). 
Financial Statement, 1853. 
Minutes of Evidence (36023611). 
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much faster than in the case of durable dwellings. The house 
which fell the other night in Edinburgh was producing rent up 
to the last moment, though a surveyor would have estimated its 
value possibly at only a few days’ purchase. The exemption of 
a third of the annual rent would have been in this case ainple. 
It is one of the great evils of the present Income-tax that the 
over-assessment of the houses inhabited by the poor (which are 
almost always old houses), makes it not worth the while of any 
but a petty class of proprietors to hold such property,* and these 
are neither disposed nor able to attend to the comfort or security 
of their tenants, but simply try to make a livelihood by extorting 
the last penny of rent they can; and as the letting of their 
houses and the collection of their weekly rent is a very trouble- 
some business,t the poor tenants have to pay a higher rent in 
proportion. 

The tax on mines is assessed at present on an assumed value 
of the average mineral produce, without any allowance, although 
the mineral is being exhausted with every ton withdrawn ; and 
as regards the capital invested in machinery and plant, “ when 
the lease expires” (to quote practical evidence), “‘ there is nothing 
to show for the 70,0001. or 80,0001. embarked in that colliery 
except some old rails, and old engines, and such like things.” t 
The income derivable from mines is divisible into two parts— 
- profit on the capital employed in the works, and rent paid to the 
proprietor of the soil for the extraction of the mineral. 

Now the fact is, that the opening and working of a mine is 
usually, with the proprietor as well as the capitalist (if the two 
are not combined), aspeculation ; so that, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
“itis a constant question whether it will pay the expense of 
sinking, and how much more it will do ;” and “ in many cases you 
can hardly set a value in years’ purchase upon the royalty.” And 
the proprietor can, in the majority of cases, form only a probable 
average or conjectural estimate of his future income from the mine. 
He speculates that the mine will yield a certain amount of rent for 
acertain number of years ; but all that is really certain is, that the 
mine is exhaustible, and will not yield rent for ever, and that he 
should allow for that. His property contains a limited quantity 
of mineral, but how much, or how easily got at, can seldom be 





* Minutes of Evidence. Report 1861 (2289. 2300. 2335). 

+ Minutes of Evidence, (1405—1407. 1409). 

¢ Minutes of Evidence. Report 1861 (4095). The witness here stated 
that the profits of his colliery having been assessed at double their real amount 
an appeal was made to the Board of Inland Revenue, “and we were told that 
we were only put upon the same footing as the a Annuities, who also paid 
upon their capital as well as upon their income; that mines were treated in 
exactly the same manner.”—Minutes of Evidence (4097). 
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more than guessed. Here, then, are two facts to be taken into 
account in assessing the rent. As the value of the property is 
uncertain, the proper amount of the tax cannot be certain. The 
only thing certain is, that it is not a permanent, but a precarious 
source of income; and an average allowance, such as Mr. 
Hubbard proposes, appears to be the fairest mode of dealing 
with such a state of facts, and to be in character with the whole 
process of mining, which is an arrangement by which the parties 
concerned may either lose or win. 

With the mining capitalist the case is the same as with the 
proprietor. So uncertain are the profits even of the best mines 
of the best class, that one witness stated to the Committee: “ We 
have one mine, of which my father has been the manager for 
sixty-five years, and of which the profits have fluctuated from 
45,0001. a-year down to 10001. They have sometimes been 
45,000/., and they are now down to 2900I., having fluctuated 
between the two amounts which I have given; so that, 
without an average, it would be impossible to estimate them.” 
Mining profits are thus usually a matter of mere conjecture 
beforehand ; the mine is taken for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer. The capitalist may make more than average profits, or 
he may make less; he may pay more than his proper share of 
taxation by an average assessment of two-thirds of his profit ; but . 
the law would seem to make the closest possible approximation 
to equity by assuming that an average rate of profit will be made, 
and that the allowance to be made must be an average one. The 
objection made by Mr. Gladstone to the application of an average, 
that “‘it is not as if we were starting anew system in a country 
which had never been broken up, and where all the mines had 
been untouched,” has not, we think, much weight. In the first 
place, the same objection is applicable to every financial reform. 
No tax can be repealed or altered without some inequality as 
regards existing interests. Besides, as regards existing mines, 
either their value and durability are ascertainable and measurable, 
or they are not. In some few cases of the best coal mines it may 
be that they are ; and we think it should be open to the Board of 
Inland Revenue to take cognizance of such cases, and to vary the 
assessment, and allow less than the usual exemption. When 
they are not—which is the case with the great majority— 
—the case is the same with that of new or unopened mines, 
and the principle of an average applies.* Lastly, there 





* For the distinction which Mr. Hubbard draws between earthy and 
metallic mines, and the principles on which it is based, we must, for want of 
oe refer the reader to Mr. Hubbard’s Draft Report and the evidence there 
cited. 
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is the assessment of land-rent to be considered. Mr. Hubbard 
has at least proved that the present taxation of fines involves gross 
injustice. Fines are a commutation of the rent for a sum 
down; or, in other words a capitalized rent; yet the tax is now 
levied both on the fine and on the full annual rent that would be 
payable if there were no fine. The case affords an indication of 
the degree of regard paid to justice by the authors of this system 
of “rough-and-ready finance.” 

But the proper assessment of ordinary land-rent is undoubtedly 
a most difficult question, and one which, we think, deserves 
special inquiry. The main objection to the imposition of the 
full tax, without any allowance for outgoings in drainage, re- 
pairs, &c., is, that it operates as a penalty upon improvement. 
But taking landlords as a class, they have not, in ‘point of justice, 
the same claim to be taxed according to their actual present 
income as other classes, because their income has a property 
which distinguishes it from every other—namely, that it is always 
increasing with the growth of wealth and population, and through 
the exertions, not of its owners, but of the rest of society. If, as 
aclass, they should seem to pay more than their share of taxation, 
they are more than compensated in reality by the additions which 
the rest of society are constantly making to their wealth.* The 
duties on successions to landed property do not neutralize this 
advantage, since there are corresponding duties upon the trans- 
mission of personal estates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer argues that the succession 
duty should set at rest for ever all question respecting the rela- 
tive pressure of taxation, as a whole, upon fixed property and 
industrial gains.t But how? If children succeed to property, 





* See “ Mill’s Principles of Political Economy,” book v. chap. ii. § 5; and 
“Westminster Review,” July, 1859, p. 127. 

+ “I would entreat the House to consider what we did in 1853. It was 
thought that a part of the burden ought to be removed from incomes which 
were the produce of exertion, and put upon incomes which were not the pro- 
duct of exertion. . . . It was with reference to this precise subject—not the 
question between land and personalty, but between fixed property and those 
incomes which do not proceed from fixed property—and for the purpose of 
reducing the balance, that the Succession Duty act was introduced... . I 
think the passing of the Succession Duty Act may be taken as fairly setting 
: rest any question of this nature.”—Speech on Mr. Hubbard’s Motion, Feb. 

9, 1861. 

The Report adopted by the majority of Mr. Hubbard’s committee also urges 
the injustice of omitting to consider “the pressure of other taxation upon the 
various interests of the country, some of it imposed by recent legislation, and 
in one case especially, that of the succession duty, to some extent by way of 
compensation.” 

e have shown, in regard to the inequality of the indirect taxes, to what 
conclusion “‘ the consideration of pressure of other taxation” should lead. 
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they pay nothing less on their succession because their father 
earned it by the sweat of his brow. The industrious classes are 
not greatly relieved by the taxes on succession, seeing they must 
save the more from their present incomes to make adequate pro- 
vision for their families. 

There only now remains the argument above referred to, as one 
on which great stress is laid, that (as Mr. Gladstone puts it) “ if 
you take away a penny to relieve somebody under Schedule D, 
you must put it on somebody else.” This he terms an applica- 
tion of “this grand and true doctrine—‘ The abatement of one 
man is the taxation of another. ** But the proposal is to 
equalize the tax, not to graduate it. It aims simply at making 
the man who has 10,0001. a-vear pay the same percentage upon 
his real income as the man who has 10001., or 1001. a-year. To 
whom, then, does Mr. Gladstone here appeal ? To the poor man 
or to the rich? To the owners of small or of large fixed proper- 
ties? If to the latter, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintains the policy of a tax so graduated as to bear more 
heavily upon the precarious, and often scanty, fruits of trade and 
knowledge than on unearned riches. If the appeal is to the 
former—if the fundholder and the yeoman, with 1001. a-year, are 
persuaded to resist a just concession to a class which includes 
merchant-princes and leaders of the Bar—we have Socialism in 
its worst form defending a disproportionate exaction from the 
gains of genius and successful enterprise. Besides, it has been 
shown that a properly framed income-tax would compensate the 
burden of other taxes upon the smallest incomes. 

But who would really bear the cost of these abatements? 
Must the estates of the nobility and landed gentry make up the 
deficit ? If it were just and necessary, they might well be called 
to make so great—or so small—a sacrifice. But they need not 
tremble. Not the old wealth of the country, but the new, not 
the ancient revenues of the soil, but the ever-growing produce of 
the human arm and mind may be asked to fill the void. 

The total sum of incomes above 1001. is greater by no less than 
thirty millions a year than it was ten years ago. These fresh 
thirty millions are now yielding to the Income-tax more than 4 
million, and through other channels of taxation they are pouring 
several millions more into the exchequer of the State; while at 
the same time a new mass of incomes under 1001. helps to swell 
the tribute of the year. It would be a modest estimate to 





* Speech on Mr. Hubbard’s Motion. We might remind Mr. Gladstone that 
financial reforms are apt to be made at some cost to those who derive no im- 
mediate benefit from them. The abolition of the paper-duties corresponds to 
the retention of the tenth penny of the Income-tax, or of a portion of the tea 
and sugar duties. 
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compute the increase of the national income five years hence at 
five and twenty millions, the yield of which through direct and 
indirect taxation, would more than compensate for every loss 
occasioned by just abatements of the Income-tax, although ac- 
companied by a reduction of the tax on tea and sugar. 

And the Chancellor of the Exchequer has another mine. If 
he would take courage boldly to enforce the reconstruction of the 
Admiralty, he need not count the cost of a reconstruction of the 
Income-tax. The Board of Admiralty, for its most inefficient 
services, has cost the country in the last eight years considerably 
more than a hundred millions, being many millions more than 
the whole produce of the Income-tax in that period. 

It is not by “taking away the tax” that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can “build himself an everlasting name,’* but by 
adapting it for perpetuity, and connecting his name with those 
reforms which would make it a lasting monument of his political 
skill and fearless justice. 
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Art. V.—ApmrraL Sir CHARLES NAPIER. 


The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 
By Major-General Elers Napier. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


HE close of the year 1860 deprived England almost at one 
stroke of two of the last of her great sea warriors. On the 
30th of October the hero-heart of ‘Thomas Cochrane, the gallant 
Dundonald, ceased to beat; and on the 6th of November Sir 
Charles Napier breathed his last. No one can have forgotten 
the peculiar thrill which passed through England when the news 
was made public that Lord Dundonald lay dead. Old men re- 
membered how, nearly half a century before, the extraordinary 
feats of successful daring, rendered successful by such marvellous 
resources of judgment, promptitude, and energy, which had made 
Thomas Cochrane the popular hero of the age, suddenly ceased 
to be recorded, and the career of the great seaman, so far as 
England was concerned, paused in its midst never to be resumed. 
Between the last service which Cochrane rendered to his country 





_* “T think that some better Chancellor of the Exchequer in some happier 
times may achieve that great accomplishment, and that some future poet may 
be able to sing of him,— 

He took away the tax 
And built himself an everlasting name.” * 
—Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Statement, 1853. 
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and the day of his quiet death at Kensington, more than the 
duration of an ordinary working lifetime intervened. The existing 
generation had nearly forgotten the favourite hero of their fathers; 
or if they were familiar with his deeds and his wrongs, perhaps 
many were scarcely aware that up to the 80th of October, 1860, 
the old sea warrior was living quietly, and occupying himself in- 
dustriously, in the vicinity of Hyde Park. Old animosities, 
national as well as personal, had quite died out in the meantime; 
new political alliances had been formed, and old bonds dissevered ; 
new battles had been fought which had dimmed the memory of past 
victories; an entirely new system of operation and of warfare had 
sprung up in that branch of the service which once employed the 
genius and the daring of Lord Cochrane. There was something of a 
penitent feeling throughout England when the news went abroad 
that one who had served her so well, and reaped such slender re- 
ward, was at rest after such a stirring career. ‘‘In England,” wrote 
the incomparable French satirist, “ it is thought a good thing every 
now and then to shoot an admiral, to encourage the others.” 
Perhaps there was a kind of impression abroad, among those 
who knew his story, that something of this peculiar species of 
encouragement had been offered to future naval heroes in the 
person of Lord Dundonald. The nation hurried to heap what 
honours it might upon the coffin of the dead hero; and the 
scene which took place on the day when the ashes of Dun- 
donald were laid in Westminster Abbey was one not easily to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. Energetic efforts were at 
once made to prepare a national monument, and before long, 
we trust, some memorial worthy of the country will arise to mark 
the spot where now only a stone slab, and the simple name of 
Thomas Cochrane, inform the stranger that beneath his feet 
the gallant heart of Dundonald has mouldered into the dust. 

It was, as we have said, immediately after the death of Lord 
Dundonald, and while his body was still above the earth—many 
days, indeed, before the ceremony of his interment—that the 
newspapers announced the end of Charles Napier. It was no 
slight tribute to the character and the public estimation of the 
latter that his death created so great a sensation, although coming 
as it did so close upon that of Dundonald. The death of Sir 
Charles Napier was an event for which no one was prepared. 
The close of the session of parliament—only two months before 
—had left him apparently in full vigour and activity. Only that 
very summer it had become known that, wearying of inactivity, 
and warming up for any great cause, the stout old admiral had 
tendered his services to Garibaldi and the cause of Italy, before 
the final expulsion of the king from Naples. Although an old 
man, there was not much of the peculiar debility of age about 
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Charles Napier. He was lame, but the lameness dated from far 
younger days and from daring exploits. His exuberant mental 
energy seemed as great as it could ever have been. He seemed 
indeed to have attained that point, reached apparently by one or 
two of our great public men, when Time ceases to mar any more 
the frame which has stood out so stoutly against him, and inter- 
feres no further to help the hand of death. Therefore, while 
many people wondered that Dundonald had lived so long, most 
persons were surprised to find that sturdy old Charles Napier was 
gone so soon. 

Dundonald had for long years been to Englishmen but a 
memory or a shadow; Napier was an active living presence, his 
face, figure, and manner thoroughly familiar to most of us. Few 
Londoners who took any interest whatever in public men were 
unacquainted with the external characteristics and bodily pre- 
sence of the old Admiral. Certainly no one who was in the habit 
of frequenting the House of Commons, its lobby, its corridors, or 
its smoking-room, could have failed to obtain a familiarity with 
the appearance and the personal peculiarities of Charles Napier. 
Few men more regularly attended the House than he did. He 
was rarely absent for a whole night from his place. He was 
generally to be seen about the hour when real business set in, 
hobbling up the floor of the House, leaning on his stick, holding 
his great broad-brimmed hat (which he invariably took off on 
entering) in his hand, and wearing the brass-buttoned coat and 
white-duck trowsers which we seem to identify with his presence. 
He sat upon the front bench of the independent Liberals, just 
below the gangway, and next to the seat occupied by another 
brave old Paladin, Sir De Lacy Evans. Down to the very close 
of his last session he continued to make his appearance as usual ; 
and only three or four days before the adjournment delivered an 
energetic speech upon the subject of national fortifications which 
was then occupying parliamentary attention. He was respected 
and admired in the House for his personal character, although 
his faults, which lay upon the surface, were nowhere more per- 
ceptible than there. He was always listened to with attention, 
although he frequently tried the patience of his hearers, and 
although it was sometimes not without a shudder that members 
saw him rise in his place, put on his spectacles, pull out some 
great bundle of papers and methodically arrange himself for an 
allocution which unquestionable experience proved would be a 
long one, and which impatience or interruption could only 
lengthen. It is almost superfluous to say that he was not a good 
speaker in the parliamentary or platform sense of the word. But 
he had a plain, energetic, vigorous manner which made him 
always intelligible, always impressive, and sometimes in an in- 

[Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Seznruzs, Vol. XXI. No. I. K 
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describable way almost eloquent. Not unfrequently he produced 
peals of laughter by the sudden introduction of some thoroughly 
nautical expression ; indeed, it must be owned in various instances 
by the interjection of some vehement nautical adjuration rapped 
out with the genuine intonation of the quarter-deck. We shall 
have to speak casually of his parliamentary career and the objects 
which he mainly devoted it hereafter. For the present “t is 
sufficient to say, that he was listened to and respected in the 
House of Commons, not merely because of the sense of his long 
services, not merely because of his naval position and personal 
character, but also because he had the merit, prized almost be- 
yond all others in that House, that he only spoke on subjects 
which he understood, and always thoroughly knew what he was 
talking about. His loss was therefore felt in the House, and 
although his career there had not been very long or very con- 
tinuous, there was a general sense of something missed which 
ought to be present when the opening of the Session of 1861 
showed that the place of Charles Napier knew him no more. 

It has fallen to the lot of his adopted son, Major-General 
Elers Napier, to write the life of the brave old admiral. Let us 
say in the outset, that the work is carefully and conscientiously 
done. From a biography thus produced we do not expect a rigid 
impartiality. Many questions affecting the judgment and naval 
skill of Sir Charles Napier have raised warm debate in England; 
and upon some of these it would be impossible that a relative so 
closely attached could pronounce a thoroughly impartial opinion. 
But if there be any partiality in the work before us, it is only the 
natural leaning towards one so loved and admired ; it is not an 
exaltation of the subject of the biography by the unjust depre- 
ciation of others. That Sir Charles Napier had many and grave 
faults of jadgment and temper, it would be scarcely possible to 
deny. His relative and biographer hardly, indeed, denies them; 
but he could not be expected to criticise them and their conse- 
quences with the perfect rigour of impartiality. It is certainly 
not to the discredit of Major-General Napier that he seems to 
claim for his relative a somewhat higher rank among the naval 
heroes of Britam than posterity will probably feel imclined to 
award him. It may always remain a matter of question whether 
any man who ever lived possessed a more consummate capacity, 
a more perfect genius, for naval warfare than Lord Dundonald. 
He never had the opportunity of achieving that greatness 
which his wonderful exploits, performed with little scope 
and under many difficulties, led the world to believe him 
capable of. But the world has, we think, full material on 
which to form a precise judgment as to: the rank which the late 
Charles Napier may claim among the great English admirals. 
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We do not think we form a hasty or an ungenerous conclusion, 
when we express an opinion that the place thus assigned by 
history, distinguished and conspicuous although it unquestionably 
must be, will be at least a grade lower than that awarded to the 
late Thomas Cochrane. 

But the biography of such a man as Charles Napier is a very 
welcome and a very valuable addition to the history of the age. 
As a mere story, such a work may form a study over which the 
coming generation will hang with delight. It will be the study 
of a character which perhaps abounded most in just those quali- 
ties it is the tendency of ordinary civilization and city life to 
discourage and depress ; and the tendency of every age is sure to 
have so much predominance of its own, that some counteracting 
influences of example must operate beneficially. Exuberant 
energy and absolute self-reliance, with all or most of the corollary 
defects of these qualities, could scarcely be more fully personified 
than in the biography now before us. 

Charles Napier was born on the 6th of March, 1786, at his 
father’s residence, Merchiston Hall, near Falkirk, in the county 
of Stirling. He was the second son of the Hon. Captain Charles 
Napier, himself a seaman. In his early boyhood he attended 
the classes of the High School of Edinburgh, and, we are told 
by his biographer, evinced the warmest partiality, even then, for 
the sea, spending all his leisure moments in building miniature 
ships and boats. His father had a decided objection to Charles 
ever entering the Navy, and opposed the wish of his son as 
strongly as the father of Thomas Cochrane opposed the future 
sailor's early predilections. The objection, however, was got 
over in the instance of Charles Napier as well as in that of 
Cochrane, and at thirteen years of age, the subject of our memoir 
entered the Renown, 74-gun vessel of war, as a midshipman. 
He was to have joined his ship by taking passage in the Martin, 
a Government sloop then lying in Leith Roads; but owing to 
some delay in the sailing of that vessel, he went in a coasting 
brig to London, and thence to Spithead, where the Renown lay. 
It was well for the young midshipman that chance so directed 
his first trip. The Martin put to sea soon after, and presently 
disappeared for ever into darkness. Whether she struck some- 
where, leaked, and finally foundered, or whether, as some have 
conjectured, she caught fire and burned to the water's edge when 
out at sea, has never become known. She sailed from Leith and 
never came into any port; and, happily for him and fortunately 
for the naval history of his day, young Charles Napier was not 
one of her passengers. Our hero is described by the present 
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board the Renown, as at this period of his life, “a fine, sturdy, 
energetic boy, small for his age, but active and very strong.” 
Those were days when.a sailor had plenty of chances for the 
acquirement of all the duties of his profession. England may 
be described as having been, about the period of Napier’s early 
services, in a condition of chronic warfare. Perhaps we never 
again shall see captains of the Cochrane and Napier stamp—per- 
hapsno Englishman will ever again have the same opportunities for 
the development of individual capacity in that special direction. 
If we could see the slightest prospect of the world’s settling 
speedily down to more pacific habits, and more friendly inter- 
national relations, we might gladly record the disappearance from 
history of the old British sea-king race. But Europe has seen 
as much of war from 1848 to 1861 as during almost any equal 
period of her history. It is not to the growth of a reign of peace 
that we owe the non-appearance of new Nelsons, Collingwvods, 
or Napiers: it is not merely because during recent years we have 
had no great naval engagements that no great captains of the 
Dundonald stamp have indicated their existence. Our sea- 
warriors will for the future be men of a different type. Steam, 
gunnery, and science, as expanded in our present generation, will 
soon remove from the Navy its speciality for developing those 
extraordinary resources of individual energy, daring, and ex- 
pedient which made a great captain in the days of the Impérieuse 
or the saucy Arethusa. As the greatest of generals during recent 
generations differs from Gustavus Adolphus, or Alexander of 
Parma, so will England’s naval heroes in the future differ from 
Cochrane and Napier. ‘The qualities to ensure success will be 
quite other qualities than the personal energy, daring, and fer- 
tility of expedient, by which Dundonald sv often converted 
despair into hope, and at the very ultimate moment extorted 
victory from reluctant fate. The change which has been long since 
accomplished in the military service must very soon fulfil itself 
in the Navy. If La Gloire and the Warrior ever, in the evil 
chances of fortune, come to an engagement, Victory will declare 
herself in obedience to quite other tactics and principles of action 
than those which made the triumph of Trafalgar or the Nile. 
But Charles Napier lived in the old days, when personal courage 
and genius still ruled the waves. He saw a goodly amount of active 
service during his first years in the Navy. The Renown sailed 
as part of a squadron to act upon the western coast of France, 
and her boats were actively engaged in several keen and spirited 
affairs. The vates sacer of the Gazette did not indeed record 
the deeds which a midshipman performed in these engagements, 
but we may conclude with the biographer, that Charles Napier 
did not fail to act a becoming and gallant part. The Renown 
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afterwards proceeded to Ferrol, an expedition which proved a 
failure ; and thence the squadron sailed for the Mediterranean, 
cruising chiefly off Cadiz or Toulon, under Lord Keith, until the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802. The first Admiralty record of Charles 
Napier’s doings under fire is in reference to the assisting of the 
garrison of Porte Ferrajo, in the island of Elba, in 1801. 

After the renewal of the war with France, Napier was trans- 
ferred to the Egyptienne, a 44-gun frigate taken from the French. 
During six months of active employment in the Channel and off 
the coast of France, this vessel made several captures, and 
Charles Napier began more and more to learn the warlike part of 
his profession. During this period of his history an incident 
occurs which indicates the temperament of the youth, and shows 
him iracundus, acer, then as in the later days when even in 
peace he made hot war upon somebody—now on Sir James 
Graham, and now on Lord John Russell, and again on Lord 
Clarence Paget. The captain of the Egyptienne used some lan- 
guage towards Napier which, although only a midshipman, the 
latter considered unduly dictatorial and haughty, and therefore re- 
garded as an offence. He could not, however, in the position he 
then held seek the satisfaction for which he longed. But he 
nursed his wrath until the first opportunity, although it did not 
come for years. Finding himself at last in a position of inde- 
pendence and equality as regarded his former captain, he sent a 
message to the latter, recalling the insult of past days and insist- 
ing upon a hostile meeting. The meeting did actually take 
place; but by the intervention of the seconds something like a 
reconciliation was arranged, and no shots were exchanged. 

We need not follow Charles Napier through the course of his 
services on board the Mediator, the Renommée, and the Coura- 
geux. In November, 1807, he received his first command. He 
was then promoted to the rank of acting commander, and received 
the charge of the brig Pultusk. With this vessel he performed 
one or two exploits by no means inconsiderable. In August, 
1808, he was removed into the Recruit; and in the September 
following had a smart action with the Diligente, French corvette, 
off Antigua. The enemy finally escaped, but the action became 
somewhat memorable from the fact that the young commander 
had his thigh broken by a shot, and was thus visited with a lame- 
ness which never entirely left him. It was in the Recruit that 
he performed such service in chasing, retarding, and annoying 
the French |vessel D'Haupoult, that on the surrender of the 
French admiral to the British squadron, the former paid a very 
handsome compliment to Napier and his little craft. On deliver- 
ing up his sword, the French admiral asked the name of the little 
vessel which had so harassed and pursued him, and being told 
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that she was called the Recruit or Conscript, he replied, says the 
biographer, “ with a sad smile and a shake of the head, Recruit ? 
—no, that no conscript—that one very old soldier.” 

After this comes a brief pause in Napier’s naval career. He 
did not receive from the Admiralty the command which he 
expected, although he was allowed to retain the rank of post- 
captain, conferred upon him for his services by Sir Alexander 
Cochrane. He returned therefore to Scotland, attended the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and studied modern languages, history, 
chemistry, and mathematics. Being asked whether he would not 
also attend the lectures on moral philosophy, then given by an 
eminent professor, Napier, we are told, replied, characteristically, 
“T can’t say that I know exactly what moral philosophy means, 
but whatever it is F'll have a rap at it.” 

During his stay in Scotland he became an ardent and fearless, 
although not perhaps very accomplished or graceful rider, and had 
many a gallop after the hounds. Smollett would probably have 
been surprised could he have heard the remark made by Sir 
Charles Napier's biographer, to the effect that every sailor is in 
these days a bold rider. In the time of Commodore Trunnion and 
Lieutenant Hawser, the seaman had not attained this reputation. 

But Charles Napier was not a man who could long devote 
himself to the study of moral philosophy, or even the somewhat 
more congenial pursuits of the hunting-field. Weary of a shore- 
going life, “not having,” in his own words, “ interest to get 
employed and unwilling to be idle,” he cast about him for some 
scene of action in harmony with his adventurous tastes. Natu- 
rally enough his mind fixed upon the army in Portugal, under the 
command of Lord Wellington. He had more than one reason 
for desiring to see some of the sights then tempting adventurers 
and idlers to that part of the world. In the first place, he 
belonged, even in his earliest years, to that race of beings now 
fast fading, we do not grieve to say, off the earth, who liked 
fighting of any kind for mere fighting’s sake. “ Charley Napier,” 
says an old messmate, “was never thoroughly happy unless 
seated astride a four-and-twenty pounder, with shot and shell 
whistling about his ears!” From felicity of this kind he was 
very unwilling to absent himself awhile ; and Wellington’s cam- 
paigns seemed to offer him the most favourable chance then 
attainable anywhere upon earth. But he had another reason too 
—for he wished to. pay a visit to his cousins, that band of renowned 
and heroic brothers, then attached to Lord Wellington’s army, 
each of whom was afterwards to achieve a distinct individual 
celebrity of his own. George Napier was then a captain in the 
52nd Light Infantry; William, the historian of the Peninsular 
War, held equal rank in the 43rd; both these regiments were 
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attached tothe Light Division ; and Charles, the future conqueror 
of Scinde, had obtained a few months of absence after the events 
of Corunna, and joined Lord Wellington’s army as an amateur. 

Charles Napier, the seaman, landed at Oporto in September, 
1810, and in time to be present at the memorable battle of 
Busaco. Immediately on landing he made for the head-quarters 
of the British army, and arrived “late on the night of the 25th 
September, 1810, tired out, and nearly famished, at the bivouac 
fire on the heights of Busaco, round which, in various attitudes, 
reclined a group of British officers, amongst whom he easily 
recognised his three brother-cousins, Charles, George, and Wil- 
liam Napier.” There is something peculiarly attractive and pic- 
turesque about this meeting of the Napiers around the camp-fire. 
A painter might select a far less striking subject than the moment 
of greeting, when the young seaman, thus unexpectedly arrived, 
was recognised by his heroic group of cousins on the heights of 
Busaco. 

Charles Napier stayed to see the whole of the action, and to 
be delighted with the more brilliant, varying, and comprehensive 
aspect of war, as it shows itself on land. He witnessed the 
scenes which took place during the two following days until the 
close of the great Busaco action, in the company, principally, of 
his namesake, the future hero of Scinde. Indeed, during some 
of the preliminary skirmishes, he received a wound in the leg. 
On the 27th, the day of the battle of Busaco, the pair were in the 
thickest of the fight. Our Charles Napier accompanied the army 
of Lord Wellington in his retreat to the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras, within which he remained until the month of November 
following. He was a frequent guest at Wellington’s table, and 
amused the conqueror not a little by the simplicity and brusque 
energy of his remarks. Napier did not much appreciate, at this 
time, the consummate skill of Wellington's tactics, and could 
hardly understand why the army should remain so quietly en- 
trenched behind its unassailable lines, while its French adversaries 
were so close at hand. Napier had then, and since, the same 
faith ina sudden rush upon an enemy as Garibaldi has in the 
present day. From a letter written by his cousin, Charles Napier, 
we learn that “Lord Wellington lately said to him (our Charles 
Napier), ‘I could easily beat the French, but England has no 
other army, and it would cost me 10,000 men; so we must have 
prudence, and fight when they must lose men, and we not.’ ” 

It was probably during these brief campaigning experiences 
that Napier acquired the taste for operating on land which he 
afterwards so strikingly displayed. His ambition appears to us 
to have led him more to the career of a soldier than to that 
ofasailor. In Portugal and in Syria, the exploits which he per- 
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formed with apparently the most delight to himself were those in 
which he assumed the soldier's part, and led a band of followers 
to a bayonet charge over rock or sand, and to the rout of a sur- 
prised enemy who lad believed their position unassailable. The 
days of Prince Rupert or General Monk would have very well 
suited Black Charles (as the Napier cousins used to call him), 
when the hero who had led a cavalry charge to-day might direct 
the manceuvres of a squadron to-morrow. 

In 1811, Napier was appointed to the T’hames, a 32-gun 
frigate, and was employed in the Mediterranean, chiefly on the 
coast of Calabria. He had a sort of roving commission to harass 
the enemy as much as he could; and this was just the kind of 
service in which he delighted. During his adventures here he 
captured the island of Ponza—an exploit to which he always 
looked back with great pride, and which furnished him with 
nom de guerre of which he was no little vain. As Don Carlos de 
Ponza he assumed the command of the Portuguese fleet, twenty 
years after; and as Carlos de Ponza he drew up a tender of his 
services to Garibaldi twenty-six years still nearer to our own time. 

After the capture of, Ponza, Napier was appointed to the 
Euryalus, a vessel of much superior capacity to the Thames, 
and was engaged in the blockade of Toulon. 

When the war with France terminated so far, in 1814, by the 
overthrow of Napoleon, Captain Napier was appointed to take 
part in the expedition up the Potomac, the Government having 
determined to bring the struggle then going on with America to 
as prompt a close as possible. Napier, with his Huryalus, was the 
second in command of the Potomac expedition ; and has himself 
left to the public a very vivid, and, even to unprofessional readers, 
a very intelligible account of the intricate and difficult nature of 
the undertaking, and the manner in which the difficulties were 
met and conquered. In this expedition, and in the subsequent 
operations against Baltimore, Captain Napier rendered the most 
signal service. The commander of the Potomac expedition said 
in his despatch, “To Captain Napier I owe more obligations 
than I have words to express.” The Government fully appre- 
ciated the results of the operations, but unaccountably overlooked 
the services of the second in command. While various promo- 
tions and honours were distributed to other officers engaged in 
the affair, “Captain Napier,” says his relative and biographer, 
“received nothing for his exertions but a shot in the neck.” 
In June, 1815, however, be received the Companionship of the 
Bath. Shortly after, the Ewryalus was paid off, Napier married 
a lady to whom he had been long attached, and a blank of many 
years took place in his career of active naval service. 

Those years comprised some peaceful seasons of domestic hap- 
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piness in England and in the neighbourhood of Paris, and a long 
course of incessant travelling through France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. During this tour, which was accomplished, characteristically 
enough, in an enormous travelling-carriage, driven four-in-hand 
by Napier himself, and by him styled “the three-decker,” our 
gallant captain achieved, we believe, the only poetic feat which it 
was given to his varied career to master. It was when visiting 
the island of St. Pierre, the favourite retreat of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, that the heroic sailor received the first and last inspiring 
visit from the muse. In the Stranger’s-book of the little hotel, 
the visitor may read the following lines :— 


“The English, who travel more than all other nations together, 
Collect in great towns to enjoy the delights of the weather. 
But here in this isle, formed for love and delight, 

Few seem to have soul to pass even the night ! 

They come but their names to inscribe in the room of Rousseau, 
Take a short walk, and away from the island they go. 
Returning to England, they talk of the beauties they’ve seen, 
And drive other fools to follow the course they have been. 

The writer of this, known by the name of mad Charley . 
Passed a whole week in the island of St. Pierre. 

Its charms and its beauties ne’er his senses could pall ; 

He’d sooner live here than at Merchiston Hall !” 


Over rhythm and rhyme Captain Napier appears to have 
dashed with as little regard for appearance or for consequences as 
over a hedge on the back of a hunter, or through the rigging of a 
chase when at the head of his boarders. His solitary specimen 
of the poetic, we fear, does not equal even the immemorial scrap 
which fame assigns to Julius Cesar. 

Napier was never idle. He engaged himself, even while on his 
travels, in plans for reforming the Board of Admiralty, and im- 
proving the discipline and character of the Navy—improvements 
and reforms then, indeed, most painfully needed, and even yet by 
no means fully accomplished. Some of his suggestions have since 
been carried into effect ; others were still receiving his persevering 
and energetic advocacy up to the last month of his public service 
in the House of Commons. He always advocated earnestly such 
a fundamental alteration in the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty as would render it independent of the changes of 
Ministry—a measure which is still believed to be a most needful 
reform by many who are well qualified to pronounce an opinion. 
The question turns, we presume, upon a balance of disad- 
vantages. No one pretends to say that it is in itself desirable 
that incessant and entirely irregular changes should take place in 
the Admiralty ; that just as some zealous and active First Lord 
has come to understand the business of his office, and sees his 
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way to a clear course of improvement and reform, he should be 
suddenly thrown adrift upon the world by a chance majority on 
the Tea and Sugar Duties, or the Government policy in India. 
It is quite evident that a governing board thus constituted, and 
thus depending for its existence upon the duration of a Ministry 
which may be changed twice in a session, never can attain to the 
efficiency which a department constituted otherwise might, under 
favourable circumstances, acquire. But in the way of a per- 
manent Board of Admiralty, divorced from direct connexion with 
the Government, and thus to a considerable extent withdrawn 
from the immediate range of the control of the House of Com- 
mons, there are undoubtedly many very serious difficulties, which 
are less likely to present themselves to the eye of a naval than 
of a civilian legislator. We do not mean to enter into a dis- 
cussion of a question which involves many difficult and very 
different considerations. But we merely desire to mark the fact, 
that as the House of Commons, the Government, the Admiralty, 
and, indeed, the whole governing system, are at present adjusted, 
the professional considerations upon which a seaman like Sir 
Charles Napier would found his judgment are not, although of 
the first importance, the only important grounds to be surveyed 
in the decision of this long-debated and really momentous 
question. 

On this and many other subjects—sometimes in descriptions 
of engagements at sea, stormings of forts, runnings ashore, 
cuttings out, quarter-deck life, colonial scenes, and even “‘ dignity 
balls” in Barbadoes—Napier exercised a fluent and a dashing 
pen by constant contributions to the United Service Magazine. 
He also entered largely, and we regret to say very unsuccessfully, 
into speculations for the navigation of the river Seine by iron 
steamers. He suggested, and himself applied and adopted, plans 
for the adaptation of paddles to be worked by winches to vessels 
of war. In the rare moments when he had actually nothing else 
to do, he corresponded largely with his friends, and, indeed, 
appears to have been a very model correspondent ; for during his 
most active days of dangerous and harassing service afloat and 
ashore, he always found spare moments in which to write long 
and frequent letters to family, relatives, friends, and even mere 
acquaintances. The motto of St. Aldegonde, “ Repose ailleurs,” 
seems to have been the principle upon which, through the whole 
of his busy and restless life, this stout seaman always acted. 
Idleness or inactivity would seem to have been for him not 
merely a punishment, but an impossibility. 

In the year 1830, Napier, being then in command of the 
Galatea, forty-two guns, was despatched to Lisbon upon the deli- 
cate and important mission of demanding satisfaction from the de 
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facto government of Don Miguel for the seizure of certain 
ships off the Western Islands, together with a restitution of the 
vessels detained. “In this position so novel,” say a recent 
French writer, Baron de Suacre, quoted by Napier’s biographer, 
“he exhibited such self-command and dexterity, as to ensure the 
suecess Of his mission. He obtained by his negotiations the 
satisfaction which was demanded by his Government, whilst the 
French, who had equal claims on Don Miguel, were compelled 
to have recourse to hostilities in order to obtain their ends.” 
Napier, indeed, was generally very proud of his diplomatic feats, 
the peculiar skill of which consisted, we suspect, in the frankness 
with which the downright sailor at once announced his demands 
and his wltsmatum, and the distinctness with which he made it 
understood that he must have what he claimed. Indeed, his 
biographer, although naturally not disposed to diminish any of 
his gallant relatives claims to admiration, makes a naive re- 
mark upon this passage of our hero's life, which seems to betray 
a half-conscious appreciation of the secret of Charles Napier's 
diplomatic successes. “Captain Napier,” says his biographer, 
“was successful in this his first attempt at diplomacy, exem- 
plifying the old saying, that the best diplomatist—the one most 
readily enforcing attention and respect—is a British man-of- 
war.” But Napier’s first diplomatic exploit had important 
results for himself and for the Government with which he had to 
treat. 

The struggle between the Constitutionalists of Portugal, sup- 
porting the claims of the Queen, Donna Maria da Gloria, and 
the upholders of Don Miguel, soon assumed an active and 
earnest character. At one period the Azores, or Western Isles, 
alone afforded some few stand-points retained by the followers of 
the Queen under the leadership of Don Pedro. Count Villa 
Flor, afterwards Duke of Terceira, had succeeded by bold and 
determined measures in becoming master of the Azores, in the 
name of Donna Maria. During the attack upon some of the 
islands, it was thought necessary by the British Government 
that the interests of British merchants should be protected, and 
the Galatea, under Napier’s command, was despatched from 
Spithead for the purpose, on the 17th of May, 1831. Napier 
arrived at the scene of struggle in June, and remained for about 
two months looking after British interests during the contest 
between the Constitutionalists and the upholders of Don Miguel. 
Here he became acquainted with the Duke of Terceira and the 
leaders of the Constitutional or Pedroite party, and here he 
formed those connexions which led him to take so important a 
part in the struggle for the succession of Portugal and the de- 
thronement of Don Miguel. 
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Napier, upon his return to England, kept up his correspon- 
dence with the leaders of the Constitutional party, and frequently 
urged upon them the wisdom of bringing the contest to a close 
by a dash upon Lisbon. An emissary from the Constitutionalists 
arrived in London in September, 1832, to press upon the British 
Government the cause of the young Queen, and Captain Napier 
rendered him active assistance in procuring and fitting out some 
vessels. The result of these facts was, that an offer was finally 
made to Napier: to accept the command of the Constitutional 
fleet, and after a variety of negotiations had been gone through, 
and several difficulties got over, he decided upon accepting the 
post. He took upon this occasion, for the purpose of evading 
the penalties of the Foreign Enlistment Act, the nom de guerre 
of Carlos de Ponza, derived, as we have already said, from one 
of his early achievements. On the 15th of June, 1833, Napier 
wrote to his wife from on board the Rainha (where he had hoisted 
his flag) off Oporto—“ The fate of Portugal will be decided in 
six weeks.” He kept his word; for the fate of Portugal in that 
struggle may fairly be said to have been decided by the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, and the victory of Cape St. Vincent was 
won on the 5th July, 1833. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of the preliminary diffi- 
culties which Napier had to encounter before he reached the criti- 
cal moment of hand-to-hand struggle. Divided councils, deficient 
means, hesitating purposes, undisciplined crews, ragged Falstaffian 
bands of followers—every one wanting to be master, and no one 
willing to follow—every one having his own pet way of winning 
the game, and reluctant to give a chance to any other ; these are 
some of the characteristics of every struggle which has to be 
carried on in the same way, and under the same difficulties, as 
that of the Constitutionalists against Don Miguel. De facto 
almost invariably possesses in the opening of a contest all the 
advantages over de jure which resources, discipline, and clear per- 
ception of its own purpose can give. Against these disadvantages 
de jure can only oppose popular enthusiasm, (which, while victory 
remained undecided, was not perhaps very clearly manifested in 
the Portuguese cause) and such a special combination of daring, 
energy, command, and readiness as Charles Napier brought to 
the aid of the side he championed. 

With his fleet, such as it was, Napier put to sea on the 2nd of 
July to look out for the squadron of Don Miguel. Napier had 
three frigates, a schooner, and a brig. On the 8rd of July he 
came in sight of the fleet of Don Miguel, which consisted of two 
line-of-battle ships, two frigates, three large corvettes, two brigs, 
and a smaller vessel. The superiority of the Miguelite fleet was 
even greater in numbers of men and in weight of metal than 
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would appear from the bare enumeration of the vessels engaged 
on either side. Circumstances prevented Napier’s closing with 
his enemy until the 5th, when he seized his opportunity and went 
at once into action. It was a desperate hand-to-hand encounter. 
“Being satisfied,” says one who took part in it, “that 176 guns 
could not fight 372, every man looked to his sword as the weapon 
by which the victory must be won. We were determined to win 
it.” Not ashot was fired from either side until Napier’s fleet 
were within four hundred yards of the sternmost ship of the 
enemy's weather-line, and then the Miguelites poured in a 
tremendous fire. The Hainha frigate, Napier’s vessel, was im- 
mediately by his orders laid alongside the Aainha liner, the 
Miguelite ship of war—(the similarity of names is a somewhat 
curious coincidence)—and Napier himself, with his young step- 
son, another Charles, and followed by his boarders, scrambled 
from their small frigate on board the line-of-battle ship, and after 
a fierce cutlass fight captured herin somewhat less than a quarter 
ofan hour. Before many minutes the battle was all over—de- 
cided by the astonishing élan and resolution of the Constitution- 
alists, who found themselves in possession of two heavily armed 
ships of the line, one frigate, and a corvette of 18 guns. “I hope 
my friends in England,” said Napier, writing to his wife the 
morning after the victory, “ will allow that I have done the busi- 
ness well ; three frigates, a schooner, and a brig, to take two sail 
of the line and two frigates, is no bad day’s work.” Next day the 
captors and the captured entered Lagos Bay. Napier, for this 
conspicuous service, received the personal thanks of Don Pedro, 
who assured him that “he had placed the queen upon the throne,” 
the Admiralty-in-chief of the Portuguese fleet, and the title of 
Viscount Cape St. Vincent—a title which, however, he never 
assumed in England, and which the British Government, in answer 
to his subsequent application, declined, not very unreasonably, to 
allow him to bear at home. 

Lisbon surrendered, and the victorious admiral entered the 
Tagus in triumph. The enthusiasm of the populace when the 
Miguelites abandoned the city was immense, and Napier’s entrance 
was a kind of triumphal procession. In the fervour of the 
moment he was hailed as the liberator of Portugal. Nor did the 
praise seem exaggerated, for although the naval victory was not 
the immediate cause of the abandonment of Lisbon, yet it was a 
great contributing impulse even towards that event, and there can 
be no possible doubt that it was the decisive moment which 
settled to all practical purposes the issue of the struggle. Many 
chances and circumstances might have subsequently prolonged 
the contest beyond the time it actually lasted ; but it seems im- 
possible to doubt that the splendid success of Napier’s audacious 
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cause. 

We do not mean to follow the history of the Portuguese War of 
Succession, which was closed by the quadruple alliance, signed on 
the 23rd of April, 1834, between England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Donna Maria’s right to the throne of Portugal was 
formally acknowledged, England and France binding themselves 
to sustain it if needful by force of arms. On the 26th of May 
Don Miguel capitulated, and the struggle was over. But we 
should merely call attention to the fact that Napier performed 
other services for the cause he had espoused besides the capture 
of the Miguelite fleet ; that he undertook, on his own account, 
what he called “a little campaign” in the northern provinces, in 
which, impatient at the delay of the Constitutionalists to take 
decisive measures, he captured two seaport towns and two for- 
tresses. He received but slender encouragement when under- 
taking this extraordinary enterprise. which he accomplished with 
forces almost ludicrously disproportionate and ill-appointed ; and 
had he failed he might have met with a very unpleasant reception 
from the Government in whose cause, although not with their 
sanction, he ventured on this tour of amateur soldiering. It 
would be impossible to deny that during his services in Portugal 
Napier exhibited not merely that courage and promptitude which 
were expected of him, but a number of other characteristics emi- 
nently fitting a man for command under trying and difficult cir- 
cumstances, and which probably few even of his closest friends had 
ever looked to see him thus develope. It is not surprising that 
Napier always looked back with pride and pleasure to this period 
of his career. It was that passage of his life which won the most 
glory, undimmed by cavil. Even his Syrian exploits were made 
the theme of much disputation, criticism, and censure; but the 
successes which he won during his short Portuguese career had 
the rare good fortune to be acknowledged alike by enemies and 
by friends. Perhaps had they been less warmly acknowledged, it 
might have been better for Napier’s subsequent career. Such 
extraordinary feats of victory are not often to be repeated, and his 
is a dangerous and precarious reputation which rests upon a 
renown thus acquired. An ordinary admiral would have quitted 
the Baltic during the Crimean War with credit and even honour, 
had he returned home as Charles Napier did. But the British 
public were furious against their too celebrated admiral, because 
he could not find the opportunity of performing in the service of 
Queen Victoria the feats he had accomplished in the cause of 
Donna Maria; because he could not enact upon the walls of 
Cronstadt and Sweaborg the tableaux of triumph which be had 
accomplished upon the fleet of Don Miguel. 

An interval of peace ensued in the life of Napier. He returned 
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from Portugal, and again essayed to obtain an entrance into the 
House of Commons. We say again, for during a previous in- 
terval he had made an unsuccessful attempt upon the borough of 
Portsmouth. Like Dundonald, he was strongly ambitious of a 
parliamentary career,—chiefly, however, in the hope of advancing 
the views of naval and Admiralty reform which he cherished. In 
1834, he canvassed Portsmouth once more; but the interest of 
Government candidates appearing too powerful, he retired from 
the field without tempting a hopeless and vexatious contest. He 
commenced his first attempt at a book, “The History of the War 
of the Succession in Portugal,” and he published in various news- 
papers and magazines, the letters upon impressment, upon the best 
mode of manning the Navy, on promotion, and kindred subjects, 
which were for the most part re-issued subsequently in his work 
entitled “The State of the Navy.” Despite the painful vehe- 
mence and personal acrimony which characterized most of his 
writings on such themes as these, it cannot be denied that Napier 
offered very many valuable suggestions for the improvement of the 
service, most of which he lived to see carried into effect. It was 
the misfortune of Napier’s temper, that he always personified an 
abuse or an objection. In any defective arrangement of the naval 
service, he only saw the malignant perverseness or the stolid im- 
novability of the First Lord: in any objection raised to one of his 
own suggestions or arguments, he discovered a personal enemy 
of Charles Napier. This peculiarity of temper and the mode of 
conducting a dispute which it engendered, prevented the recog- 
nition of many of Napier’s best suggestions until other advocates 
had taken them up ; and, indeed, caused many people to overlook 
altogether the great ability and practical knowledge of the man 
himself, and to see in him only an arrogant, egotistic, vain- 
glorious, crotchety grievance-monger. Some of his views on naval 
affairs are even yet ahead of the growth of public opinion ; some 
of them have been already passed by, although singularly advanced 
when we consider the time at which they were propounded, and 
the source from whence they came. The system of corporal 
punishment Napier detested. He did not, indeed, under the ex- 
isting circumstances of the service, see his way to advocating its 
entire and immediate abolition ; but he had no faith in its general 
efficacy ; he preferred adopting almost any other means of main- 
taining discipline ; he stoutly championed several mitigations of 
the system ; and he looked forward to the time when it might be 
reformed altogether. Afloat, Napier was a strict, and even a stern 
disciplinarian, but he was the kind of man whom crews respect 
and love ; for his personal attention and his personal interest in 
every man who served under him, were just the qualities which 
seamen prize in a commander. 

In 1887 Napier stood for Greenwich as a Reformer, political 
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and naval, and was defeated. We may presume that he soon 
began to grow tired of life ashore, unchequered by any more 
stirring event than an election contest. Even during this quiescent 
interval he had been forming many schemes for once more break- 
ing away into active life, and had very seriously contemplated 
giving his services to the Constitutional cause in Spain, which 
had obtained the mihtary co-operation of his friend, the present 
Genera] Sir De Lacy Evans. Opportunity, however, soon arose 
for him to occupy himself in a field where the service was less 
harassing, and probably brought more glory—certainly, more 
gratitude. 

In 1838 Napier was appointed to the command of the Powerful, 
84 guns, and was shortly afterwards ordered to join Sir Robert 
Stopford’s squadron in the Levant. Then commenced the series 
of exploits which Napier has himself recorded in his “ War in 
Syria.” 

"The circumstances which led to England’s taking action in the 
struggle between the Ottoman Government and the Pasha of Egypt 
are too well known to need minute recapitulation. The restless 
ambition, the energy, and the talents of Mehemet Ali rendered 
him a terrible enemy to the Porte, his nominal suzerain. He had 
determined upon seizing and retaining Syria, and had, through 
his son, Ibrahim Pasha, obtained from time to time such signal 
advantages over the Turkish armies, that at one period nothing 
seemed to intervene which could prevent his march straight upon 
Scutari. Russia, appealed to by the Porte, sent a squadron into 
the Bosphorus, and negotiations teok place which staved off the 
aggressive action of Mehemet Ali for a while; but only fora 
while. His severe measures in Syria—which was made over to 
him as part of his pashalic—caused a native insurrection to break 
out: there seemed every prospect that he would take advantage of 
the occasion which the repression afforded to secure his entire in- 
dependence of the Porte, if not, indeed, to further his schemes 
upon the throne of Constantinople. itself. In this situation of 
affairs, further complicated by the sudden death of the Sultan, 
and the elevation to the throne of the boy Abdul Medjid (the late 
sovereign of the Ottoman Empire), England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia intervened, France at this point declining to coerce 
Mehemet Ali, for the protection of the integrity of Turkey. 

We are at present interested merely in Napier’s share of the 
war. Circumstances threw him into a very prominent position; 
and, indeed, only very strong restraining influence could have kept 
him at this period from taking a prominent position where an 
active struggle was proceeding. |He effected a landing in D’Jounie 
Bay, on the coast of Syria, and with a force of marines and of 
Turks proceeded to an attack upon Sidon. One of the Turkish 
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officers under his orders, then Omar Bey, has since made his name 
famous through the world as the foremost hero of the earlier stages 
of the late Eastern war. The storming of Sidon was accomplished 
in about five hours. The storming force consisted of 900 allies 
and 500 Turks ; the town was protected by a fort and a citadel, its 
line of wall being defended by 2700 men, who were nearly all 
taken prisoners. Regarding the share which Napier personally 
took in the storming of Sidon, there has been much disputatiop. 
In his usual brusque and somewhat vainglorious manner, he de- 
scribes himself almost as another Coriolanus; and the boast, 
“alone I did it,” naturally provoked remonstrance and anger. 
That Napier did not actually take the most prominent, or, at all 
events, the first prominent part in the storming operations them- 
selves, seemed to result clearly enough from the discussion which 
followed. But that his personal counsels and personal energy 
created the series of operations, of which the storming of Sidon 
-was a part, appears to us altogether beyond controversy. When, 
therefore, Napier represented himself as having stormed the town 
of Sidon, he may not unreasonably have thought that he was 
justified in attributing to himself a success which he had prepared 
and planned, and which even in the very operation itself he mainly 
helped to accomplish. ; 

Here, too, as in Portugal, he set about a little campaign on 
his own account. He advanced into the mountains at the head 
of a very queerly-appointed and indiscriminate “army,” and 
routed the Egyptians in several encounters. In the affair of 
Boharsef he attacked the mountain position of Ibrahim Pasha 
himself, and by a desperate bayonet-charge dislodged the for- 
midable warrior and the troops whom the Turkish soldiers had 
come to regard as almost invincible. Napier may fairly be said 
to have won this battle himself; for only his indomitable energy 
and headlong daring could have induced some of his followers to 
attempt such an exploit. The phrase “ followers” does not very 
correctly describe the relations which sometimes existed between 
soldiers and commander. For it not uncommonly happened in 
those mountain skirmishes that Napier’s Turkish troops lost 
heart, and that the commander had to drive his men to the charge 
before him with a cudgel, a bayonet, or even a handful of stones. 
But the Admiral’s biographer altogether repudiates the story of 
Napier’s having ridden to his Syrian victories mounted on a 
donkey. Whenever he rode, he bestrode, we are told, a splendid 
grey charger. But we fear the fable has taken too strong a 
hold upon the public mind to be dislodged by any truthful- 
ness of confutation. We still persist in believing that the Duke 
of Wellington did say, “‘ Up, Guards, and at them !” and, despite 
of Admiral Robinson, we hold to Nelson’s signalled expectation 
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that every man will do his duty. So we cannot hold out any 
hope to Major-Gen. Napier that his contradiction will at all 
efface from the public mind the familiar picture of his gallant 
relative trotting to battle across the Syrian sands in his shirt- 
sleeves, in a straw hat, and mounted on a donkey, which he 
urges to activity with a cudgel. 

The siege of Acre, at which Napier assisted, and in which in- 
deed he bore practically the leading part, was the concluding 
exploit of this war. This affair, we need hardly remind any 
reader, led to an amount of disputation about the manner in which 
Napier obeyed the orders of his chief, and the manner in which 
he placed his ship, which it would be utterly unprofitable to enter 
upon. It is enough to note the fact that the capture of Acre 
took place after a bombardment of about three hours. Then, having 
begun the war, Napier resolved to end it. With a characteristic 
audacity, he made a Convention with Mehemet Ali on his own 
responsibility, by which he undertook to ensure to the ambitious 
chief his reinstatement in the Government of Egypt, on condition 
that Ibrahim Pasha should evacuate Syria. Diplomacy stormed 
and raged a good deal about this extraordinary piece of amateur 
negotiation. “I shall either,” wrote Napier jocularly, “be hanged 
by the Government for this or made a bishop.” But the terms of 
the Convention were recognised as on the whole advantageous, 
and Napier’s Syrian services, military, naval, and diplomatic, 
received as much éclat and public approval as even his ardent and 
egotistic nature could desire. He thus briefly noted himself the 
progress of the war. “ Begun by me on the 10th of September, 
at D'Jounie, and finished by me on the 22nd of January at 
Alexandria.” 

Napier’s Syrian successes were his last great events of a bril- 
liantly warlike character. He returned to England, and had at 
last the gratification to obtain a seat in Parliament at the hands 
of the constituency of Marylebone. Later still he sat, as we all 
know, for Southwark. Meantime, he was occupied in farming, 
in authorship—writing the history of the Syrian War—advocating 
naval reforms in various publications, and on the floor of the 
House of Commons. He suffered a serious calamity in the loss 
of the gallant stepson who had fought by his side in the boarding 
of the Portuguese Rainha. 

His parliamentary career we have already briefly noticed. It 
was not successful or brilliant in the sense which the debater or 
the Government official attaches to the words. No man is in- 
fluential in the House who goes in merely to advocate certain 
special objects, and w ho stands alof from political combinations. 
Napier did not seek to be a successful politician, nor could he 
have accomplished the object if he had sought it. The House of 
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Commons is a very jealous mistress, and will not brook divided 
attentions. To win a great success there, a man must be above 
all other things a member of Parliament. The lawyers, the 
sailors, the soldiers, who sit in the House, even when they are 
men of great capacity and eloquence, remain lawyers, soldiers, 
and sailors in Parliament, and nothing more. They are in the 
House, but not of it. Napier was a thorough sailor, and did not 
wish to be anything else. He did not make many powerful 
friends, partly because of his determined adherence to any pur- 
pose he had in view—partly, it must be owned, because of his 
excitable temper and brusque manners. Although the tone of 
the House had undergone a thorough change since the days when 
Croker used to be put up to talk Cochrane down, yet it could 
hardly be expected that non-reforming officials in general should 
entertain a great predilection for Sir Charles Napier. 

The last great chapter in the life of Napier was, as we need 
scarcely observe, the Baltic Campaign of 1854. His biographer 
has entered at full length—not unreasonably, we freely admit— 
into the whole history of that series of events and the dreary dis- 
putation it engendered, including even the foolish and exasperat- 
ing speeches delivered by Sir Robert Peel to some after-dinner 
assemblies. We do not think it necessary to go over the history 
of events which cannot yet have faded from the mind of even the 
most thoughtless. Enough to remind our readers that Sir 
Charles Napier was sent out in command of the Baltic fleet 
during the Russian War, and that owing to his character for 
irresistible daring, his friends and admirers insisted on believing 
that Cronstadt and Sweaborg would crumble at the sound of his 
first cannon. It is only justice to say, that, so far as the public 
ever learned, the preliminary braggadocia was all performed by 
Sir Charles Napier’s friends, and not by himself. Napier took 
command of the fleet, and from the moment of the sailing the 
public began to look out for the announcement of the fall of 
Cronstadt. Every week was expected to bring despatches from 
Napier announcing that he had dictated terms to Russia from the 
centre of St. Petersburg. Cronstadt did not fall, Sweaborg stood 
firm, and the Emperor of Russia enjoyed undisturbed occupation 
of St. Petersburg. Napier came to the deliberate conclusion, 
shared in by all his naval council and by the French naval com- 
manders, that Cronstadt and Sweaborg were impregnable, except 
under certain conditions which his resources could not supply. 
It was obvious that if he had made an attempt on Cronstadt and 
failed, he would have subjected his fleet, in the necessarily crip- 
pled condition which would have followed the attack and the 
failure, to almost certain destruction from the fleet of the Rus- 
sians. Two officers, one English and one French—both military 
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men—furnished reports in favour of an attack on Sweaborg. With 
the deliberate judgment of himself, his admirals, and the admirals 
of the French fleet pointing directly the other way, Napier did 
not act upon the suggestion. Until the moment when public 
opinion grew vehement in England, the Admiralty had always 
been urging and insisting that Napier should be cautious in every 
step he took. He therefore brought home his fleet safe, and left 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt unassailed. Whether by any combina- 
tion of energy, daring, and good luck an. attempt upon either could 
at the time have succeeded, or even if successful would not have 
led to ulterior disasters of an irreparable nature, must always re- 
main a matter of dispute. But we think, looking calmly back 
upon the risks to be run, the doubtful chances of success, and the 
terrible, incalculable consequences of failure, it is impossible to 
say that Napier did not exercise a wise discretion in refusing to 
obey the demands which the Admiralty, goaded on by public 
clamour at home, began at last to substitute for the counsels of 
caution they had been previously enunciating. We have recently 
had an example in America of the danger of conducting a war in 
obedience to the directions and the demands of mere popular 
opinion. We cannot think that the Admiralty of the day were 
guiltless of the folly of altering their counsels, to suit the temper 
of a similar outburst of popular opinion in our own country. 

Right or wrong, when Napier returned to England, his prestige 
was gone. Suppose Garibaldi immediately after his amazing 
successes in Sicily and Naples, had been placed in command of 
an immense Italian army and sent out to attack the Quadrilateral. 
Very naturally all his friends would trumpet over Europe that he 
would be in Venice in a month, and that no fortress raised by 
human hands could withstand his conquering progress. All 
Europe would await in eager expectancy the news of his first 
victory, and even the calmest would possibly yield to the popular 
belief in some miraculous achievement crowning the attempt. 
And suppose Garibaldi, after carefully surveying the redoubtable 
fortresses, came to the deliberate conclusion that it would be im- 
possible to reduce them, and marched all his army back safe and 
sound into Italy without striking a single blow. Perhaps he would 
in doing so have shown more of the capacity of a great general 
and warrior than in the capture of Palermo and the victory of 
the Volturno. But how would public opinion greet its returning 
hero? Very much, we should think, as many classes of English- 
men were inclined to welcome back Charles Napier, when he 
returned with his fleet from the Baltic. 

Napier chafed and stormed, assailed the Admiralty, the Cabinet, 
everybody who had any share in the indignity which he under- 
stood to be put upon him when he was ordered to strike his flag. 
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It would be impossible to justify some of his language ; but, con- 
sidering the man and the circumstances, not impossible to palliate 
and excuse it. The electors of Southwark believed Napier to have 
been wronged, and returned him as their representative in order 
that he might have an opportunity of defending himself in the 
face of his assailants. We all remember the debates which fol- 
lowed ; and we shall now merely say, that although opposed to one 
of the most accomplished debaters who ever sat in Parliament 
(carried only the other day to his grave), Napier made a gallant 
battle, and on the whole, in the general estimation of independent 
opinion, came off victorious. But it would be idle to deny that 
much of his renown as a daring warrior had faded for the time ; 
and even at the close of the session of 1860, when, in the 
debate on fortifications, Lord Palmerston made a cruel joke about 
Napier's experience of the impregnability of certain Russian 
fortresses, the House could not resist the provocation, but 
laughed and cheered as at a palpable hit. 

The rest of Napier’s life may be told in a few lines. He still 
attended to his parliamentary duties; he planned, as we have 
said, giving his aid to Garibaldi in the summer of 1860; he 
interested himself as ever in all that concerned seamen and ships ; 
and he died on the 6th of November in that same year. His 
death created a profound sensation, but it would have created 
more sensation still if it had not come so closely upon that of his 
old friend, Thomas Cochrane. 

That Napier was a seaman of extraordinary capacity, energy, 
and daring, no one now thinks of disputing. The passing in- 
justice which accused him of failure in the Baltic expedition, will 
soon, we trust, be forgotten, and the man will be restored to the 
place he deserved among our naval heroes. As we have already 
intimated, we do not claim for him a place among the foremost. 
We do not believe he could, under any circumstances, have been 
a Nelson or a Collingwood; and if he had the daring he had not 
the extraordinary resources of Dundonald. But he was in every 
way a remarkable man—in many respects a representative of a 
class which is fading out of our history. His relative has done 
well to compile his biography, which, however we may dissent 
from many of its views, and feel inclined to qualify some of its 
eulogy, discloses in its hero the character of a warm-hearted, 
true, and earnest man—of a capable, a gallant, and a successful 
seaman. 
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1. Three Lectures on Translating Homer. By Matthew Arnold, 
M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, &c. ke. 
London: Longman and Co. 1861. 

2. The Odyssey of Homer in English Hendecasyllabie Verse. 
Part I. Book 1—12. By Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 
London: Longman and Co. 1861. 

8. The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza, By Philip Stanhope Worsley, M.A., Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I. Books 1—12. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1861. 


. pore is something quite painfully ridiculous in the labours 
of a conscientious translator, who hopes to make up by in- 
dustry for a total want of genius, and who seems to assume that if 
his translation is tolerably literal, and is tortured into some sort 
of metre, so as to make it what he terms poetry, there is nothing 
further to be desired—that he must necessarily have written in 
the spirit as well asin the words of his original. A _ reliable 


translation of any kind has, of course, a certain merit of its own ; 
it is an aid to study with which few scholars can quite afford to 
dispense, and which puts it in the power of a great many who have 
very little claim to be called scholars, to read and enjoy much 
that would have remained a dead letter to them without it. It 
is not of such that we complain, but of the numerous attempts 
that have been made to furnish in mere prose, whether in metre 
or not, still, in mere prose, real English equivalents for ancient 
or modern poetry. ‘There is scarcely a great poet of any age or 
country who has not been thus reproduced, invitd Minerra, by an 
accurate English version ; though none, perhaps, has suffered at 
the hands of his translators more, or more frequently, than 
Homer. 

We gladly welcome Professor Arnold’s three lectures as likely 
in the future to raise the standard of our translations, whatever 
opinion may be formed of the metrical fragments which the author 
has appended to his little volume. He has enjoyed the singular 
advantage, denied, we believe, by statute to all his predecessors, of 
being permitted to speak in English; and the result appears 
fully to prove the wisdom with which the former rule has been 
relaxed. A lecture in Latin is almost necessarily admired, if at 
all, for its style rather than for its matter. Its polished Cicero- 
nian sentences may be addressed with effect to the ears of scholars; 
they may gratify, and have gratified, the acquired taste for ease 
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and purity of diction which may be found in at least some part of 
an academical audience ; but they are charged with no further 
message. If they have anything to tell, they fail in telling it, 
because the language in which they are written is not “ un- 
derstanded of the people ;” and their author, moreover, is con- 
tinually apt to allow himself to substitute sound for sense, and 
readily supposes that a lecture must of course be good, because 
he is justly confident that he has written it in very good Latin. 
From this temptation, the influence of which it would be difficult 
to overrate, Professor Arnold has happily been delivered, and he 
has enjoyed the further privilege and responsibility of addressing 
himself not to the few, but to the many, not to a select clique of 
scholars, but to the entire reading public. He has discharged his 
office in a manner which we believe will be productive of lasting 
benefit. The subject he has chosen has been one of really 
national importance. We cannot all read Homer in Greek, but 
we are all concerned in not being made the dupes of Homer's in- 
competent translators. 

We are quite willing to accept, provisionally, the proposed 
test of a thoroughly good translation—that it ought to produce 
on the scholar the same effect as the original poem. If the soi- 
disant translator cannot do this, or something like it, he has 
obviously no claim to the title he has assumed. His verses may 
have a merit of their own ; they may be read with any conceivable 
degree of pleasure; but in the one quality, or rather in the one 
sum of qualities, which they ought to possess, they must neces- 
sarily be found deficient. Their author may have written a good 
poem, he cannot have written a good translation. The test, 
however, like the Biblical rule of perfection, it is easy enough to 
lay down, and to defend in theory; it is not so easy actually to 
comply with its requirements. Pope's imitations of Horace reach, 
perhaps, as nearly as anything to absolute success, but Horace in 
the verses which Pope has so admirably imitated, was writing 
rather as aman of the world than, distinctively, as a poet; and an 
imitation of them in English was possible, because the society of 
Queen Anne’s reign had already reproduced the most essential 
features of society at the court of Augustus. In both alike an 
easy kind of philosophy was in fashion, which a gentleman of 
taste could appreciate without condescending to become either 
scholar or pedant; the new influence of Greece at Rome was 
very similar to the influence of France in England,—a less 
worthy influence, no doubt, and less permanent in its results ; 
but still, at least in the belief of the time, a very similar one; 
while the ordinary virtues and vices of polite life, and the faults 
of taste in those who were aspiring, unsuccessfully, to the reputa- 
tion of wits, or poets, or men of fashion, supplied both Horace and 
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his imitator with an ample choice of similar materials for illustra- 
tion or comment. The instance, therefore, is obviously excep- 
tional ; and the higher we ascend in the scale of poetry, the more 
difficult does it become to find another like it. Pope was suc- 
cessful enough in imitating Horace, but he has failed, quite as 
signally, in his endeavours at translating Homer. Bentley's 
celebrated dictum, though it may have given its author his place 
in the “Dunciad,” has remained unreversed. We allow that 
Pope's is a “pretty poem,” but we maintain still that it is not 
Homer. 

It was a saying, we believe, of Charles Lamb’s, that he had no 
wish to see Chaucer modernized, that he preferred being able to 
keep him for himself and for a few friends. It is surely fair for the 
Greek scholar to indulge something of the same feeling about 
Homer, the more so as, in his case, it is pretty certain to be 
gratified. Chaucer, in a modern dress, might, or might not, re- 
main essentially the same; we have little hesitation in saying 
that Tennyson himself would necessarily fail in an attempt to 
modernize Homer. Let us put out of sight, however, for a 
moment, the more obvious, and, at the same time, the most in- 
superable difficulties; the mass of old associations which have 
clustered inseparably during more than two thousand years about 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and which only the original poems can 
recal, the fact, too, that they relate to a state of society which has 
passed so completely away, that we can scarcely reproduce it in 
fancy, but which was as real to Homer as the nineteenth century 
is to ourselves; let us forget, if we can, that the former of these 
has rendered it impossible to reproduce Homer by a translation ; 
the latter, to imitate him, as Pope has imitated Horace; and let 
us pass on to consider some points of detail, which appear to us 
to throw obstacles (we will leave it to the reader to call them in- 
superable or not as he pleases) in the way of a really successful 
rendering, not only of the entire poems but even of selected 
passages. We are spared the necessity of showing that when 
Professor Arnold’s lectures were delivered there was no translation 
in existence which came well up even to a lower than the re- 
quired standard. His judicious remarks leave little on this head 
to be desired. We will venture only to say that he appears to us 
to have estimated Pope far too highly, and to have indulged him- 
self in somewhat too unqualified a condemnation of Professor 
Newman. He has been very candid, too, in telling us how far 
his own versions fall short of absolute success. A hostile critic 
might perhaps find matter in them for more unsparing censure; 
but we really respect the courage (we will call it by no harsher 
name) which could challenge openly a comparison with every 
previous translator—which could lay down rules for translating 
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perfectly, and proceed, however guardedly, to illustrate advan- 
tages of obeying them. 

As far as the charm of Homer depends on the vigour of his 
mere narrative, as far as the story he tells is of interest, apart 
from his manner of telling it, it is an easy task enough to pro- 
duce an equivalent for it in English, or in any other modern 
language. 

The presence of this quality is of course one excellency among 
many of the Homeric poems. We may find it in the Iliad and 
still more markedly in the Odyssey. No long poem could be 
readable as a whole, which did not to a certain degree possess it ; 
but in the Iliad, certainly, it is not prominent enough to be fixed 
on as a chief characteristic. It is the form far more than the 
matter, the treatment rather than the subject, which delights us ; 
the splendour and nobility of poetry which attaches to the most 
trivial incidents, the genius not of the story-teller, but, in the 
truest sense, of the poet. The life of the hervic age was marked 
by that aimless activity which from first to last distinguished 
Greek civilization. The occupation of the hero was war, not for 
an idea, not even for aggression or defence as a chief object, but 
for its own sake, as the only business of the ancient equivalent of 
a gentleman. His virtues and vices were those almost of 
savages; his mere animal impulses were by far the most pre- 
dominant ; and he sinks in any moral estimate below the modern 
type, far more clearly than he rises above that of the gorilla. He 
is brave, not as the knight of chivalry, not as the patriot, not as 
the religious enthusiast, but chiefly because he finds in battle 
itself the best satisfaction of his leading instincts. The actions 
of such a creature as this if recorded in ordinary verse, we might 
read as a curious chapter of natural history ; we might trace in 
his motives and impulses the germs of some of our own, as we 
do in those of Bushmen or of Highlanders; but it needs the 
divine art of Homer to make them the worthy subject of a great 
epic poem. It is just the secret of this art which eludes all the 
translator’s diligence. The reader can prove this for himself by 
a most conclusive experiment. Let him take up the Iliad when 
he has just laid down his Dante or Milton, and try how the 
change affects him. He will seem to himself at first to have 
passed down to a lower level, to be dealing with subjects which 
appear by comparison quite insignificant. It will only be so, 
however, for a little time; he soon accommodates himself to the 
change, as it were, of the perspective, and the nobility of the poem 
will make him ample amends for the meanness of the mere story. 
But if, instead of Homer himself, he takes up any one of Homer's 
translators, the first effect may be nearly the same as that of the 
original; there will be this difference, however, no amount of 
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subsequent reading will have any tendency to lessen his sense of 
disappointment. 

It is difficult, therefore, to translate Homer ; in the first place, 
because his chief excellence and nobility as a poet are displayed 
in the form of his poetry, and not in its mere matter or incidents, 
A faithful translation is not sufficient, we need an inspired trans- 
lation; and inspiration unfortunately is not to be had to order, 
and seldom lends itself to build upon a plan which has been 
designed already by another. 

We come next to another point, as it seems to us, of still 
greater difficulty. The general doubt presents itself, how far it 
is possible to find in English an equivalent for Homeric Greek? 
We do not wish to dwell so much on the exquisite melody of the 
original, on the perfect cadence of every line, the perfect union of 
grandeur with simplicity of thought and language. It might not 
be easy to render these with truthfulness ; but we have too many 
examples of their union in English poetry to allow us to doubt 
that it would be possible. When, however, we are told to trans- 
late an ancient into a modern, a highly inflected into a compara: 
tively uninflected form of speech, and, in spite of all changes, to 
produce Homer's effect apart from Homer’s tongue, we feel that 
the order is one which scarcely any eflort of genius can hope to 
execute ; that it is very much as if an architect were told to build 
with bricks, and produce a Gothic equivalent of the Parthenon. 
The structure of an Homeric sentence it is notoriously beyond the 
power of art to imitate. We need not say that it is either better 
or worse in itself than the form which it must assume in English, 
only that it is a different thing, and that the difference is quite an 
essential one. 

Again, thought and language are so nearly connected in Homer 
—the one is so closely and necessarily the product or correlative 
of the other, that it is useless to attempt to separate them. They 
grow up together into the form which the Homeric poems re- 
present to us, and together they have either passed totally away, 
or have lost all their Homeric peculiarities. It is true, in a cer- 
tain sense, that the laws of perfect art are fixed beyond the possi- 
bility of change ; that poetry is the same thing, then and now, 
and for ever; but it is equally true that the forms which poetry 
assumes, or, if the metaphor be preferred, the dresses in which it 
clothes itself, is quite infinitely variable. The course of long 
centuries has brought no old age to Homer ; for him the gift of 
eternal youth has been added to that of immortality; but men 
have changed, creeds have changed, institutions have passed away, 
and art has now to deal with the life as it were of a new world; 
it must render adequately the new relation of another race of 
beings to another order of circumstances. There is much in 
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Homer that would be quite strange and incongruous in an 
English, or in any other modern translation. We may all re- 
member, for example, the rule which Horace has laid down, with 
the applause of subsequent critics, that the interference of a God 
is never to be permitted, unless there occur some difficulty other- 
wise insuperable—some kuot which only a God can fittingly 
untie. But this is a rule which Homer never followed. It 
appears, indeed, at first sight, quite strange to observe how 
constantly and systematically he has broken it. There is no 
office with him so trivial that a Deity is not summoned in to 
discharge it; we are made as familiar with his Gods and God- 
desses as we are with his heroes and women ; they appear in the 
same scenes, and are influenced by the same motives as men ; 
they do not show themselves once only to resolve one great. diffi- 
culty, but come so constantly before us that we can never feel 
their presence as anything great or unusual. In all this Homer 
has done no more than express faithfully the thoughts of his own 
contemporaries. ‘The name of a divinity was to him just what 
an abstract quality or law of nature is to ourselves. His creed 
was necessarily polytheistic, and his very. polytheism has retained 
many an impress of the earlier fetish-wcrship which it succeeded, 
and at length supplanted. He saw in Nature what we can see 
no longer—a vision, as it were, which has faded away with the 
progress of scientitic thought. The wonder-stories of the Greek 
mythology expressed sufficiently his real belief about material 
objects; the immediate agency of the gods furnished him with 
the most obvious explanation of natural phenomena. In all this 
there was nothing of conscious fiction, no sense that he was not 
dealing with real existences. For him the human type was 
everywhere predominant ; man’s own fulness of life was projected 
beyond himself, and reflected back again from the woods, and 
streams, and sky. His thoughts were not fixed upon the objects 
themselves, but on what he saw in them and beyond them. 
General laws were unknown to him, and the world was conceived 
as disordered by the affections and capricions acts of beings, with 
human form and human attributes. And thus he could conceive 
the waters parting aside in joy as Poseidon’s chariot passed over 
them ; the ocean with its silver-roofed caverns was peopled for him 
with Nereids of more than mortal beauty: thus he could hear in 
the thunder a manifestation of Zeus’s wrath against the hosts of 
Troy ; and could trace in the ravages of the pestilence the signs 
of wounds inflicted by Apollo's darts. 

But all this, it may be said, can very well be rendered into 
English. It will be no more strange to us so, than it is if we 
tead it in the original. It may be so, perhaps, where the process 
of personification has been completed ; where a name and cha- 
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racter and history have been assigned by the fancy to its creations. 
Zeus, and Athene, and Apollo are as really persons as the heroes 
are with whose fortunes they are associated. We can speak of 
them as such in English, as clearly and simply as Homer spoke 
of them in Greek. The real difficulty, however, will remain still 
untouched. The tone of thought which gave birth to the Pagan 
deities, pervades the entire language of the period. Epic Greek 
is essentially the expression of polytheism. It may sound strange 
to say that it scarcely knew the distinction between things and 
persons ; and yet any one may read in Homer that the statement 
would be literally true. What is really impossible, then, is the 
translation of expressions which sound to us as metaphorical, 
but were not intended by Homer to be understood as metaphors 
at all. We find in our own language another class of words and 
phrases, and when we speak in metaphor we do not intend or expect 
to be understood as speaking literally. The “ pathetic fallacy”* of 
modern poetry is no equivalent whatever for Homer's unconscious 
imagery ; but we have nothing else to employ for it, if we attempt 
to translate Homer. 

The chief ditficulty of which every schoolboy complains when 
he commences the Iliad, the chief difficulty which a scholar 
experiences when he returns to it after some years of neglect, to 
renew an old acquaintance, lies in the vast extent and variety of 
the mere vocabulary which he is compelled to master. Homer's 
style is plain and direct, his constructions are for the most part 
easy and uninvolved, there is nothing in his ideas or manner of 
expressing them which appears calculated to perplex his readers. 
But the number of words which occur in Homer, and do not 
occur in other Greek, is very great indeed ; there is scarcely a 
passage to be found which does not present us with some instance 
or other of their use. If we attempt to classify them, we shall 
find that they have been, for the most part, formed so as to 
represent to the ear the meaning they are intended to convey; 
that they lie, as it were, half-way between mere symbol and lan- 
guage, and so express, most conveniently for the poet's use, a 
sense which is closely allied to their sound, so closely allied, 
that it is sometimes hardly possible to distinguish them. The 
structure of the verse, too, is formed with the highest art, so 
as to produce, in a more complex manner, a very similar result. 
We do not mean only that in lines, which express rapidity of 
thought or action, so the arrangement of words is such that they 
must be read rapidly, or that a slow, laboured movement is re- 
presented to the ear by spondees and a superfluity of consonants. 
These, and such like, are simple cases, and meaner poets than 





* Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. iii. 
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Homer have tried their hand at them with success. We mean, 
rather, that every variety of movement and passion, every object, 
in itself and in its effect on the beholder, the thing done, or 
its result to others, according as the one or other is principally 
regarded, is so pictured to the ear or to the mind, sometimes 
by the sound of the verse, sometimes by the arrangement of 
the words, and the consequent order in which the ideas are con- 
veyed, that the translator, the more keenly he feels the perfect 
poetry of the original, must the more despair about his own 
power of reproducing it. To those who have once discerned 
“the touch of the master's hand upon the strings,” it must 
raise something of a smile when they are told that that is just 
the thing they are to imitate. Precisely because it is felt to be 
the touch of the master, it is felt, too, to be inimitable. The 
greatest and most gifted of poets could scarcely succeed in this 
better than the most ordinary of mortals. Men’s gifts vary in- 
finitely ; the same qualities which separate great men from the 
crowd, separate them, too, in no less degree from one another ; 
and, according as the eminence is greater, so, too, does the dif- 
ference become the more insurmountable. We must reproduce 
Homer himself, before we can talk to any purpose of reproducing 
the effect of Homer's verses. 

It has been suggested,* and, we think, with good reason, that 
if Homer's story is to be told by an English poet, he ought not 
to attempt to keep very closely to the original, but should take 
into his own hands the tale of Achilles’ wrath, or Ulysses’ wan- 
derings, and tell it in a modern form to a modern audience. 
We quite agree with the critic, that if Mr. Tennyson were to 
select those, or, we might add, any other subjects, to write on, he 
would hardly fail to produce a great and wonderful poem; a 
poem, perhaps, which men, women, and children would read with 
as much delight as scholars read their Homer. We may observe, 
however, without arguing further on the possible merits of such 
apoem, that it would not be a reproduction of Homer at all, 
because, by the hypothesis, no such reproduction was to be at- 
tempted. We are not aware that Mr. Tennyson has ever under- 
taken to translate, or, at any rate, has ever published a transla- 
tion of anything; so that it is quite superfluous to conjecture 
about the amount of success with which he could perform the 
task. He has, however, written several poems in imitation of 
styles not distinctively his own, and it may not be out of place 
to say a word or two here about some of these. 

Leaving out of notice some other pieces which may fall, though 
less clearly, under the same heading, we will confine our attention 
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to two, to CEnone and to the Morte d’Arthur. If we read these 
two through carefully, we may gather from them some faint con- 
ception how Tennyson would treat the subject of the Iliad or 
Odyssey, writing, as he would, with a sense that Homer had 
written on the same story before him, but without setting himself 
deliberately to reproduce Homer's writings. These poems are in 
a certain sense “ Homeric echoes,” but they differ from Homer by 
the “ modern touches here and there,” which give them their dis- 
tinctive character. Homer's style and Homer's genius have 
become, as it were, a part of the subject of the poem. They stand 
in it in the same kind of relation to the original as that in which 
the creatures of the imagination, in all true art, stand to the 
objects in Nature for which they are put, and which, in a certain 
sense, they represent. They are no longer the same things, they 
lave passed into another world, and have become subject to new 
laws, and manifest themselves under new conditions. Homer's 
manner, therefore, when taken by a modern poet as something 
which he is to represent in verse, must fail necessarily to repro- 
duce in any way the effect of the original. It will produce, indeed, 
an effect quite different, never for a moment to be mistaken forit, 
and yet will accord with it just as truly, and only just as truly, as 
a description in noble verse accords with the reality of a landscape 
ora battle. In this way, and with these allowances, we know 
that Mr. Tennyson can write Homeric poetry, and we believe that 
to demand anything further than this would be to demand what 
was neither possible nor even to be desired. ‘Those who are not 
contented with it appear to us to have put out of sight the essen- 
tial difference between the world of nature and of art, and to have 
forgotten that the imagination must first transfigure all that it 
professes to reproduce. 

Since Professor Arnold’s Lectures were published, two trans- 
lations have appeared of the first twelve books of the Odyssey; 
one of them by Mr. Worsley, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
the other by Dean Alford. “Mr. Worsley has employed the Spen- 
serian stanza, and has justified his choice at some length in a very 
carefully written preface. He does not profess to have repro- 
duced Homer; but addressing himself to those who have little or 
no Greek, “he aims at conveying to them, through the medium 
of their own language, something of what the classically educated 
feel in reading Homer himself.” The best defence of the metre 
he has chosen will be found in the translation itself. It is, 
perhaps, rather Tennysonian than quite Homeric; no scholar 
would consider its effect as identical with that of Homer's own 
verses. But it may be read with pleasure by all who are willing 
to relax somewhat from Professor Arnold's strict requirements. 
It is, in spite of occasional faults, real poetry, and it preserves 
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very well the interest of the narrative. Mr. Worsleytells us, with 
apparent sincerity, that “whatever in this volume appears good 
and noble, it is but a faintly glimmering reflection of Homer ; 
whatever is base or poor, distorts and misrepresents bim.” It 
is no little merit to have written a translation in which passages 
of the latter kind so seldom occur. How far it resembles Homer 
must be determined, as its author justly remarks, not by detached 
lines, but by entire passages, and these our necessary limits will 
not permit us to transcribe. We believe, subject to what we have 
said above, that the resemblance is quite close enough to fulfil the 
object with which the volume was written. If it is not Homer, it 
is, at least, in its broad and general effect not entirely un- 
Homeric ; and we assign it without hesitation the first place 
among existing English translations. 

The metre which Dean Alford has chosen, the ordinary blank 
verse with an extra syllable at the end of each line, has, he tells 
us, two faults, the first of which, that of “ monotony,” is, he 
believes, incident to all metres which “ possess singular felicity 
for expressing the Homeric Hexameter.” The second fault, that 
the line is sometimes “too short to give the full sense of the 
Greek,” we need not, therefore, inquire into. The fault of being 
monotonous (and we must do the author the justice of allowing 
that the truth of the epithet is very amply borne out) is sufficient 
of itself to prove that the metre to which it attaches can never 
represent Homer. Dean Alford’s translation is “line for line,” 
and preserves, too, as nearly as may be, the structure and order of 
the Greek sentences ; but when we have said this, we have said all 
we can in its favour. It is harsh and inelegant throughout ; as a 
mere version it is seldom perfectly accurate, and it contains, more- 
over (what we did not expect to find), some very grave faults of 
scholarship.* What, too, can we make of such passages as the 
following :— 

“ Unpitied 
Are all his woes of thee, Olympian! Hath Odysseus 
By th’ Argive ships no grateful offerings done thee 
In the broad Troas ? why thus long afflict him ?’’—i. 60. 
or, 
“ Because thou Helen hast, and art to Heaven related.”’—iv. 569. 


or again, 
“And the stewardess from the stores to feed the stranger.’’—vii. 166. 





* The following are, perhaps, some of the worst instances :— 


Airos 8’, atx’ b€Anow, inoerat, ovdé res GAXos. 


He if he will shall send ¢hee, and no other.—ix. 520. 
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It would seem as if the “ monotony” of the metre was to be re- 
lieved by the introduction of lines written in no metre at all. The 
reader will decide without difficulty whether or no the attempt 
has been a happy one, and whether the Dean has successfully 
“reproduced in our own language,” to quote his own anticipatory 
words,“ the very form and cadences of the glorious old bard.” We 
will add only, and we wish to be understood as speaking literally, 
that the whole work would do little credit to a school-boy. Itis 
not very scholar-like ; and it is very pedantic. 





T 1d8¢ pappaxoy éabdov, exav 8’ és Sapara Kipkns 
“Epxev, 6 kev Tou kparos GhaAknoe kakdv yap. 

Behold this virtuous drug; take it,-and enter 

The halls of Circe ; safe s/s power shall keep thee.—x. 287. 


Xepoi car’ dpOadpors ede x.7.A. 
To close my eyes nor mouth with hand relenting.—xi. 425. 


°A Sevdol, wdo" ipev ; 

Wretches, ah! wherefore flee ?—x. 431. 
Airap éya 814 wnds éfoirav, dpp’ amd roixous 
Adce kAvdwv rpomos, thy dé Widny pepe kipa, 
Ex O€ of tardy éake mori Tpomw. 

But I the ship paced, till the surging billows 


Washed from the sides her keel, which separate drifted. 
The mast by the keel was broken.—xii. 420. 


The above, selected from a vastly larger number, are mistakes for which men 
would now be refused a degree at the Universities. The following are 
enough, and reduce, if they do not destroy, the force and meaning of the pas- 
sages; but they do not seem to imply an ignorance of the rudiments of Greek 
grammar :— 

7H ri pot etdwdov 160 dyavn Tepoedpdvera 

"Orpuke ; 

Or why this form hath dread Persephoneia 

Sent me ?—xi. 212. 


Evdpoy dév Bnoonot rervypeva Sparta Kipxns 

Eeoroiow Adeoot, mepiokent@ evi xapy. 

The hall of Circe found they, built in thickets, 

Of polished stones, in place of choicest shelter.—x. 210. 


Bdrov 8 emindero rarpi. 
with craft her sire she baffled —iv. 437. 


méprus .. . ddwov puxdpevar—calves . . . with frequent blare !—x. 413. 
vexvov duevnva kapnva—dead men’s airy shadows. 


We might extend our list really almost indefinitely. The work is full of faults 
in taste, and precision, and grammar ; but we think enough has been quote 
to justify our estimate of its merits. Dean Alford has not stated whose text 
he has followed. We have searched several editions, but in vain, for any 
various readings—indeed, it is clear that many of the renderings are such that 
no variations of the text could authorize them. 
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Professor Arnold tells us frequently of Homer and others that 
their poetry is “ noble,” and that they unite in “the grand style;” 
the two phrases seem intended as synonymous ; but he has not 
told us in what this style consists, or what here constitutes 
nobility. He has left us to gather his meaning from the various 
passages to which he has applied the terms—passages from Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, and Pope, as well as from Homer himself. We 
must confess that a careful comparison of them has left us a little 
at a loss about the sense he wishes to convey; he appears to us to 
have confused two notions totally distinct, nobility of thought and 
nobility of poetry. ‘The lines quoted from Homer, if we read them 
with their context, give evidence, perhaps, of both qualities ; those 
from Dante and Milton are noble poetry, those from Pope and 
Virgil contain only an elevated sentiment. We believe that Pro- 
fessor Arnold has fallen into this error (if such it be), precisely 
because he has declined “to discuss what in the abstract consti- 
tutes the grand style.” We will endeavour, therefore, to justify 
our criticism by attempting, however imperfectly, to supply the 
omission. 

We shall all agree that the first mark by which the grand style 
is recognised, is this, that it is perfectly calm, perfectly reposed, 
never unduly identified with excitement or passion. With what- 
ever subject it is concerned, it is as far as possible removed from 
what is termed the “‘ spasmodic style,” in thought or in manner of 
expression. But in this way Demosthenes is grand, Aristotle is 
grand, Lord Bacon is grand, and yet none of them have the 
peculiar kind of grandeur which we find throughout in Homer. 
We must add then to our account of it, that it bears the impress, 
not only of intellect but of imagination ; that it takes us at once 
into the world of art, a world which lies about us in our daily life, 
but which it is granted to the poet only to reveal to others. 
Beauty, therefore, is one of its essential qualities ; all art is neces- 
sarily beautiful; but grand art impresses us most with the sense 
of its truth and power. For he who works in the grand style does 
not seek for beauty as the first or the one thing needful. A mis- 
placed beauty he would feel was for him the very worst deformity. 
Rather, he is temperate in all things, as one who stands above his 
subject, and can discern all its parts in their infinite relations to 
the whole and to one another. Homer, then, we may still say with 
confidence, has written in the grand style, his poetry is noble ; 
Milton is noble, Dante is noble. But can we read many of 
Pope’s finest verses without feeling that their author has lashed 
himself up into a strong literary excitement ; and that he is con- 
sciously doing his very best to prove that, whether inspired or no, 
he is at least immensely clever? Homer's Aneas is noble; 
but does not a piece of moral “ deportment” from Virgil's pious 


[Vol. LXXVII. No. CLI.]—New Sgnizs, Vol. XXI. No. I. M 
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hero leave much the same impression of grandeur or nobility as 


a bow from Mr. Turveydrop? An abstract discussion on the 


grand style may be worth perhaps but little; it is something, 
however, if it only leads us to reject improper instances. 

Professor Arnold has written with great severity on a supposed 
piece of criticism by Mr. Ruskin, which introduces, he tells us, a 
kind of sentimentality, eminently modern, into Homer, and a 
tender pantheism, by which his whole strain is falsified. We 
call it a supposed piece of criticism, because the original, curiously 
enough, unfolds a view the very opposite of that which the Pro- 
fessor has so justly reprobated. The object of the remarks in 
question is “ the beautiful passage in the third book of the Iliad, 
which follows Helen’s mention of her brothers, Castor and Pollux, 
as alive, though they were in truth dead :— 


Oc paro* rove & iin Kdrexev dvoi{ooe aia 
év Aaxedaipors iO, gidn éve warpide yain.” 


About this Mr. Ruskin says, “ It may be well, perhaps, to give 
one or two more instances to show the peculiar dignity possessed 
by all passages which limit their expression to the pure fact, and 
leave the hearer to gather what he can from it. Here is a notable 
one from the Iliad: Helen, looking from the Scean gate of Troy 
over the Grecian host, and telling Priam the names of its cap- 
tains, says at last :— 


‘I see all the other dark-eyed Greeks; but two I cannot see, Castor 
and Pollux, whom one mother bore with me, Have they not followed 
from fair Lacedemon, or have they, indeed, come in their sea-wandering 
ships, but now will not enter into the battle of men, fearing the shame 
and the scorn that is in me ?” 


Then Homer :-— 


So she spake; but them already the life-giving earth possessed, 
there in Lacedzmon, in the dear fatherland. 

Note here the high poetical truth carried to the extreme. The 
poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, but he will not let that sad- 
ness affect or change his thoughts of it. No, though Castor 
and Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our mother still, fruitful, life- 
giving. ‘These are the facts of the thing. I see nothing else 
than these. Make what you will of them.’ ”—Modern Painters, ii. 
p- 166. 


Mr. Ruskin is here contrasting, as a reference to the passage 
will show, the plain, manly truthfulness of Homer, with the 
weakness or eccentricity of certain modern poets, who cannot 
look straight at natural objects, but see them always distorted by 
their own feelings for the moment, and so torture them, as it were, 
with a wilfulness of fancy into a most un-Homeric sympathy with 
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man’s fortunes, and man’s griefs or joys. We will give one 
instance of this kind of writing, from Longfellow’s Prelude to 
the “ Voices of the Night.” It is very common in our third-rate 


modern poets :— 
“ The green trees whispered low and mild: 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy. 


“ And ever whispered, mild and low, 
‘Come, be a child once more ;’ 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow. 
O, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar.” 


Here we have as complete an example as we could wish of a 
weak, pretty style of poetry, which we shall never find in Homer. 
Trees are introduced whispering, smiling, waving their long arms, 
beckoning to the poet to come among them. This is the “ pathetic 
fallacy ;” it is, not, indeed, as Mr. Ruskin says too broadly, a 
thing contrary to Greek habits of thought. We shall find it in 
abundance in Bion, or Moschus, or Theocritus ; but it is not to 
be found in the earlier Greek writers; and most clearly and 
certainly there is nothing like itin Homer. When Professor 
Arnold was a younger man than he is now, he too could write 
such lines as the above; but he has sung his Palinodia, and 
abandoned them. His comment on the passage we quoted from 
Mr. Ruskin we will add, as nearly in full as our space permits :— 


“ This is just a specimen,” he tells us, “of that sort of application of 
modern sentiment to the ancients, against which a student, who wishes 
to feel the ancients properly, cannot too resolutely defend himself” . . . 
“Tt is not true, as to that particular passage, that Homer called the 
earth guaiZooc because, though he had to speak of the earth in sadness, 
he would not let that sadness change or affect his thought of it, but 
consoled himself by considering that ‘the earth is our mother still, 
fruitful, lifegiving.’ It is not true, as a matter of general criticism, 
that this kind of sentimentality, eminently modern, inspires Homer at 
all. ‘From Homer and Polygnotus I every day learn more clearly,’ 
says Goethe, ‘that in our life here above ground we have, properly 
speaking, to enact hell.’ Ifthe student must absolutely have a key- 
note to the Iliad, let him take this of Goethe, and see what he can do 
with it.” 

The reader will not fail to observe how completely the few 
words which Professor Arnold has foisted in, change and, indeed, 


contradict the whole tenor of Mr. Ruskin’s valuable criticism. 
M 2 
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The real effect which Mr. Ruskin ascribes to the introduction of 
the adjective puatZooe is very similar to that of the entire song 
of Callicles at the close of the “ Empedocles on AXtna,” following 
as it does close upon the death of Empedocles, and displaying no 
consciousness of it. The peculiar grandeur of each depends, so 
to say, on the contrast of its setting. In neither is the poet 
wishing to console himself for any gloomy thoughts that have 
been suggested to him; he is rather contrasting, more or less 
palpably, the eternal freshness and life of Nature with man’s 
weakness and mutability, and implying that, whatever man’s fate 
may chance to be, Nature will continue the same, and will give 
herself no trouble about him. Homer must have been strangely 
constituted if he derived any consolation from such topics as the 
above. 

Let us try, however, what we can do with the proposed “ key- 
note to the Iliad,” not allowing ourselves so to misinterpret 
Homer as to suppose that his conception of the gloom and 
wretchedness of human life was at all based upon the accidents, 
so to say, of his heroes’ toils and sufferings. Certainly, if we, 
good, quiet men, of the nineteenth century, were taken from our 
clubs and firesides, from railroads, and steamboats, and news- 
papers, and were clad after the fashion of the “ brazen-coated 
Acheans,” and compelled to fight with our brazen spears, and to 
do little else, by way either of business or amusement, until the 
“fates of death” seized on us, and we yielded the same kind of 
glory to a successful enemy which a Pawnee does to the brother- 
savage who scalps him, we should think that the world was indeed 
sadly changed for us, and that, “in our life here above ground 
we had, properly speaking, to enact hell.” The men of the 
Homeric age would probably have been just as little willing to 
exchange their mode of life for ours. And yet theirs was 4 
gloomy fate enough to those who were minded to look steadily 
into it. It was not without reason that Zeus declared, but in 
words neither of contempt nor pity, that— 

“Than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature 

Of all living things, that on earth are breathing or moving.” 
For man was in no proper sense a free being. He conceived 
himself, and rightly, as the slave of an inevitable destiny. His 
vague feeling of the existence of universal law he embodied under 
the name of Fate. He was master of his own actions, but he 
could neither foresee nor determine their results. And, accord- 
ingly, each one of Homer's great chiefs is depicted as acting 
under a kind of blind impulse, and forced along towards a destiny 
which he neither seeks nor can avoid. The few years, indeed, 
of real life which have been assigned to him, he appreciates with 
an intensity which leaves little room for sad thoughts about the 
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future ; and yet when those are over, and the dark day has eome 
which has always been awaiting him, he must descend from the 
world of reality into the joyless world of shadows, whose very 
rulers would gladly exchange their thrones* below, for the con- 
dition of the meanest serf on earth. If we could conceive some 
of the lower animals endowed with just sufficient reason to make 
them conscious of the dangers and uncertainties which lie around 
them, and yet still unable to shape their lives with any reference 
to the consequences of their instinctive acts, we should have 
gained a pretty accurate notion of Homer's view about human 
life and destiny. His heroes had no belief in a Divine Provi- 
dence overruling all things for good. They were unable, too, 
to become, as it were, a Providence to themselves—to be the 
conscious workmen of their own fortunes. But they accepted 
their lot with the tranquillity neither of resignation nor of despair. 
Their life was short, and their fate was determined by a will 
beyond their own control; but while life lasted they took it with 
its storms and sunshine. They were not indeed as the immortal 
gods, but they never forgot that they were men. It is just this 
gloomy view of man as the slave of destiny which we find repeated 
in the Tragedians. It forms, more truly, perhaps, than any 
other, the key-note of ancient poetry; and we shall do mght, 
therefore, in taking it as the key-note, among the rest, of the 
Tliad. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to forget the subject of Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s lectures. They are not on Homer, but “on 
Translating Homer ;” and their aim appears to be to furnish the 
translator with rules and suggestions which may at least set him 
in the right way of reproducing the original. Homer has, we are 
told, four qualities with which the translator should above all be 
penetrated—he is eminently rapid; he is eminently plain and 
direct in his syntax and words ; he is eminently plain and direct 
in his matter and ideas; and he is eminently noble. In addition 
to these, he speaks in another place of a “lovely ease and sweet- 
ness which Homer, for all his noble and masculine way of think- 
ing, never loses.” In some one or other of these qualities he finds 
that all existing translations are deficient; we believe, however, 
that in his criticism of them, which we heartily recommend to the 
reader, he has done, as we have said already, more than justice 
to Mr. Pope's merits, and less than justice to Professor Newman's. 
He is severe, and properly severe, on the view that Homer can be 
rendered adequately into any form of ballad-metre. All ballad- 
metre alike is pitched in too lowa key; it may be rapid, and 
direct, and spirit-stirring, but is incapable of sustained nobility 
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The English hexameter is the metre which he ultimately recom- 
mends, and this he has chosen for the passages which he has 
himself translated. To say of these that they reproduce the effect 
of Homer, would be vastly to overstate their merits; to say of 
them that they reproduce it better than many others, would be 
very scant praise after the severe criticism which their author has 
passed on the merits of all his predecessors. As a scholar and a 
poet Professor Arnold was eminently qualified for success. Judged 
by his own standard we believe that he has failed; because, and 
perhaps only because, he has undertaken an impossible task. 
We doubt, too, whether he has chosen the metre best suited for 
his purpose. ‘The English hexameter has certainly one advan- 
tage, that as long as we attend only to the rhythm, it reminds us, 
or can be made to remind us, of Homer. A few lines of it may 
pass, but when the reader has once remembered the laws of quan- 
tity, which are constantly suggested, but only because they are 
constantly and necessarily violated, he ceases at once to derive 
gratification from a measure so uncouth and barbarous. A short 
passage or two read aloud, ore rotundo, with “ deep-chested 
music” and sonorous utterance, could scarcely fail to be effective ; 
a long poem, read, as we read Homer, in our closets, would be 
intolerable. Blank verse would be far better, if we must have @ 
metrical version at all. Its powers of expression are really quite 
unlimited. It may be slow or rapid, direct or involved, classical 
or romantic. It can, in literal truth, become all things to all 
men, for its range is bounded only by the poet's skill in using it. 
And yet we think that a simple prose translation would be better 
even than this. It would not assume so much, and would there- 
fore be less liable to give offence by performing less than it pro- 
fessed. It might be more literal than any other, and, at the same 
time, perfectly natural ; two things which the fatal exigencies of 
metre seldom suffer to co-exist. It will not reproduce Homer; 
but until we have seen a translation in verse which does so, we 
shall not allow that that would be its peculiar defect. Professor 
Arnold readily allows that the authorized version of Scripture is 
a splendid specimen of translation. Indeed his Bibliolatry (as 
he is pleased to term it) is, he tells us, perhaps excessive. Would 
he wish to see the Book of Psalms or of Isaiah distorted into the 
metre, whatever it may have been, of the original? Would it re- 
produce anything, if it were done, except, perhaps, a monotonous 
uniformity of cadence, which is only tolerated at best, and soon 
becomes wearisome and offensive ? It may be that a good prose 
translation of Homer would be a task of more labour than any 
single man, owe viv Bporet zor, would be willing or able to 
undertake. Anyhow, we may be permitted to express our regret 
that one, at least, most competent to undertake it, does not share 
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our opinion that it is the best thing possible, if Homer is to be 
translated at all. 

We may remember, too, that in the very best English prose 
there occurs, from time to time, almost necessarily, something 
of a real hexametrical rhythm, something which does convey to 
the ear, however imperfectly, a little of the genuine effect of 
an hexameter. The authorized version of the Old Testament, 
for example, contains frequent instances of it, particularly in the 
prophetic books. We may find it (as Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
delighted to point out) in such passages as the following: 
“Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken.” “IT have nourished, and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me.” These we may regard as a sort of 
even compromise between prose and metre ; their effect is, perhaps, 
not tu be produced by any conscious aim of the translator ; but 
if he takes the best models for his guide, he will be likely to pro- 
duce it, at least as frequently as the ear ought to require, or even 
to permit. If he is contented with this he will escape the bondage 
of metre ; he will not be compelled to employ words and phrases 
which fall harshly or weakly upon the .ear, and serve to remind 
the reader that they have been introduced in order that the verse 
may scan; and, at the same time, he will be writing something 
beyond mere ordinary prose. He will not have “ reproduced” the 
full effect of Homer, but it will be his own fault if he does not 
write a bond fide translation which every one may read with 
pleasure. We do not see what end he could attain by twisting 
it, however cleverly, into an increasingly-wearisome series of full 
metrical hexameters. 

There is, after all, no royal road to Homer. To enjoy him 
fully can only be the reward of the advanced Greek scholar. It 
is often his ample and sufficient reward—he does not think that 
the long years of study have been altogether wasted which 
have unsealed for him the Iliad and Odyssey. The Greek 
scholar may, of course, be a pedant and a “ Don,” and so enjoy 
nothing as the result of his labours except an exquisite though 
fallacious sense of his own personal importance, or a more 
thorough acquaintance, not with poetry, but with philology. 
This, however, is his own affair; we need not grudge him his 
reward, in whatever form he chooses to accept it. To have 
learned Greek thoroughly is no little sacrifice, at whatever shrine 
it may be offered—the more so as it implies, too frequently, that 
a man has learned nothing else, except perhaps Latin. 

The great controversy on the relative merits of ancient and 
modern times has been decided by us so unanimously in our own 
favour—we are so justly proud of all that we have achieved 
already, and so justly confident in our belief in future progress— 
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that we are apt impatiently to refuse in any way to reconsider 
our decision, or to ask whether there are not some points in 
which it would become us to confess our own inferiority. And 
yet the decline of art is a fact scarcely less certain than the 
advance of science. We can criticize, but we cannot create ; we 
can enjoy the labours of those who have gone before us, but we 
can produce nothing to rival them. It is impossible to believe 
that there has been a real decline in the esthetic faculties of 
mankind, that former ages have been endowed with gifts which 
have, as it were, exhausted Nature’s bounty, and that none like 
them remain for us to share, and for those who are to come after 
us. We refuse to entertain the thought that our progress is to 
be so maimed and incomplete. The very conception of progress 
appears to forbid it, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. 
It may be that we are too busy to think of such things just now. 
We find another work ready to our hands—there are other 
matters on which well-nigh our whole attention is concentrated. 
We are living in an age of changes, an age in which old things 
are passing away, and our thoughts are continually adjusting and 
readjusting themselves to a scene which is continually shifting. 
And in this way we are pilgrims and wanderers, in a sense in 
which our fathers were not. We have no abiding city to dwell 
in, and in the earnestness of our search we have little leisure to 
think of other matters. The best minds among us are occupied, 
and fully occupied, with that which is of more importance than 
mere esthetic progress. We may doubt whether, if a Homer or @ 
Dante were living among us now, they would choose to immor- 
talize their names as poets.- But when our course has beew 
made clear before us, when the signs of the times have been read 
and truly interpreted, when progress has been found compatible 
with order, and it has ceased to be any longer necessary for a 
man to recast his thoughts on all subjects twice or thrice at least 
in a lifetime, we may then hope to prove, under conditions more 
favourable to art, that the highest art is still possible, and that a 
nobler form of society may find its adequate expression in nobler 
verse than Homer's. 
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1. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschulwesens. Von H. Heppe. 
Gotha (Perthes). 1859. 

2. Epucation Commission. Reports of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners appointed to Inquire into the State of Popular 
Education in Continental Europe. Vol. IV. London. 1860. 


HE Royal Commission appointed in 1858 to inquire into the 
state of National Education in England, conceived that their 
inquiry might be materially illustrated by a reference to the lead- 
ing facts of the best continental systems. Had there existed 
in an English form any authentic and intelligible account of 
foreign education, the data required for the purposes of the 
Commission might have been derived from it. But as there was 
none such ready to hand, the Commission resolved upon col- 
lecting the necessary information themselves. They accordingly 
deputed two assistant-commissioners, one to France, the other to 
Germany, allowing them four months to report the regulations, 
and the working, of elementary schools in those countries. Mr. 
Arnold, the commissioner for France, also visited Switzerland and 
Holland. The results of their investigation are given in two 
separate papers in the fourth volume of the General Report, which 
was given to the public last summer. 

Some persons were disposed to. condemn the Royal Com- 
mission for having engaged in the foreign inquiry. It was 
obvious to say that a body charged with the task of reporting the 
state of popular education in England had nothing to do with 
France or Germany. Mr. Disraeli accordingly, coming into office 
with Lord Derby soon after the Commission had begun to sit, 
determined on retrenching the foreign inquiry altogether. The 
energetic remonstrances of some friends of education, however, 
prevailed, and the original design was allowed to be carried out. 
Whatever doubt there may have been beforehand as to the utility 

home purposes of an examination of foreign systems, we 
conceive must be entirely removed by the Reports which are now 
laid before the public. We find the same difficulties, the same 
prejudices, the same conflict of interests, as in our own country ; 
and we read here the various expedients which have been resorted 
to to’ meet and smooth them down. 

“The same difficulties,’’ says Mr. Pattison, “ with which we have to 


contend have to be met in the several countries of Germany, only 
under conditions so altered and infinitely varied, as to afford a most 
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instructive lesson. Their experience has been longer than ours, and 
has in some points passed through stages we are only approaching. 
It is, indeed, true that the legislation in any country is always de- 
termined by its own necessities, aud is not influenced by the knowledge 
of what is being done in another. In this country we are little likely 
to err on the side of a hasty imitation of foreign modes, or to adopt a 
usage from a neighbouring country, forgetful that its being successful, 
there is no guarantee that it will thrive when transplanted to our 
climate. But when we are debating how we shall legislate, we cannot 
afford to ignore the vast storehouse of experience which the history of 
the last fifty years of primary instruction in Germany offers. Much 
rather is every one who has any information on foreign systems to give, 
called upon to come forward with it, not as precedent to be followed, 
but as material for deliberation.” —Report on Germany, p. 168. 


Why, indeed, should we overlook so prolific a source of in- 
’ struction in school affairs, when in so many other branches of 
our legislation—e.g., in the management of the poor, in the 
treatment of criminals, in the law affecting the transfer of real 
property,—we have shown ourselves ready to learn all we can 
from the institutions of other countries ? Take, for instance, the 
Registration and Conveyancing Commission. The most valuable 
portions of their reports are the minute details of the foreign 
systems; such as that of the Belgian system, in their first 
report (1850), or the general comparative view of registration in 
continental countries, by J. M. Ludlow. To hold up foreign 
fashions as models for imitation is one thing; to study them 
carefully as materials for assisting our judgment is quite another. 
Rightly understood and. used, the experience of Germany may 
be made our experience. We may reap the fruits of it without 
the cost of the experiment—/elix quem faciunt aliena pericula 
cautum. True it is, that great care and judgment are requisite 
to enable us to make the proper application of another nation’s 
historical experience. The analogy between any two countries 
is so complicated with differentiating peculiarities, that most 
men, impatient of toil, reject all foreign precedent at once as in- 
applicable. And indeed one can scarce help joining in with this 
condemnation when one sees how continental institutions ot 
occurrences are misjudged and misapplied in the daily press, on 
the platform, or in Parliament. Some progress is, let us thank- 
fully admit, observable in this respect. In 1861, we are very far 
from the brutal John-Bullism of Theodore Hook and Blackwood. 
We know more about others, and therefore hate them less. But 
we have yet much to learn before a public speaker can appeal to 
a Prussian or a French usage with the confidence that the appre- 
hension of his audience will go along with him. 

One preliminary objection we have heard raised which would 
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at once set aside all reference to the Prussian schools. Prussia, 
itis said, is a bureaucratic country, and its system of primary 
instruction has been forced upon the nation by its Government. 
If you cite what is done in a Prussian village-school, you are 
immediately supposed to be designing to introduce centrali- 
zation, official despotism, conscription, and obligatory military 
service. 

The objection is obvious ; it is equally obvious to reply; If 
it were true that the Prussian system had been invented in 
Berlin, and forced upon the people by Cabinet rescripts, backed 
by the bayonet, it might still have good points in it; and that we 
cite them, not for the mode of their enforcement, but for what 
they are in themselves. But the fact is, the assertion is not true. 
Prussian education is not, as is commonly taken for granted, an 
ifispring of the last age, forced down the throats of a passive 
population by illuminist statesmen. The habit of attending 
school up to the age of fourteen—the period of confirmation—is 
become, throughout the length and breadth of Protestant Ger- 
many, @ part of established manners, enforced far less by the 
sanction of law than by that of public opinion. To shirk it— 
and it is often shirked by parents—is considered by the people 
themselves as an evasion, not of a legal, but of a moral obliga- 
tion. It can be, and is often enforced by law and police on the 
reluctant ; but it is so with the approbation of the mass of 
respectable parents among the humblest and poorest classes. It 
is true that, in some of the new growing manufacturing districts, 
the labour market has begun to come into competition with the 
schools. In these localities parents are brought under a divided 
obligation ; and a public opinion in favour of child-labour is in 
danger of springing up. But this is quite a recent and sparse 
phenomenon, and does not affect the general prevalence of the 
habit of school attendance. ‘This habit is coeval with the Refor- 
mation, has grown with the growth of Protestantism, was not 
extinguished by the Jesuits in the Thirty Years’ War, and has even 
spread by the force of imitation to the Catholic countries, which 
now have their day-schools, and pretend to teach to read and write, 
being carried away by the current of general feeling, which, in 
this instance, is too strong for their religious principles. 

The same must be said of all the internal arrangements and 
methods of instruction in use in the school. These are not 
Government patterns, adopted through favouritism, and enforced 
by a board wholly unacquainted with the matter, as the British 
lavy is tinkered by Lords of the Admiralty. The usages in the 
Prussian and Saxon schools are the carefully filtered results of a 
long and varied experience. Many an experiment has been 
tied, and many a mistake committed, to bring the elementary 
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school to that perfection of working order which may now be 
seen in the best parts of the above-named countries. The theory 
of teaching has been under discussion in Germany for more than 
eighty years, and is still being debated with the same interest as 
at first. Every principality, nay, almost every province, has its 
school-journal. The teachers of each district have their 
monthly or quarterly synods, in which they confer on educational 
topics, and where every question, from the shape of a desk or the 
form of a letter, to the great educational dilemma, may be de- 
bated. It is true, that the machinery of the whole system is set 
in motion by the central authority, and is so far liable to the 
evils inherent in all centralization. But in its essence and results 
the German elementary education is thoroughly a national 
system, incorporated into the national life, and gradually built 
up by the solid labour of generations. 


“Tt is often taken for granted,”’ says Mr. Pattison, “ that the school 
establishments in the several States of Germany originated in, and are 
maintained by, the arbitrary will of their governments, without any 
regard had to the wants and peculiarities of the people for whose use 
they are intended. If this were true, it would indeed follow that little 
was to be learnt from such artificial creations. But it is not true. It 
is precisely because the history of education in Germany is a part of 
the national history, and the school a genuine offshoot of national life, 
strongly rooted in the soil, that we may consult it with advantage. 
The general uniformity of the organization of primary instruction 
throughout Germany may be appealed to in proof that it originated 
in common necessities, and not in the caprice of individual govern 
ments. And to speak only of Prussia, nothing is more remarkable 
than the way in which the vicissitudes of general opinion, pervading 
its educated classes, manifest themselves in process of time in the ele- 
mentary schools. While the grammar-schools and universities have 
remained, as to method, pretty much what they always were, the ele- 
mentary school has been invaded by all the theories of education which 
have successively prevailed, each of which has left behind it a. portion 
of good. This is meant of the method of teaching in the school; but 
it is true in some measure of the political organization of education.” 
—Report on Germany, p. 168. 


And Mr. Horace Mann says :— 


“ An impartial mind does not ask whence a thing comes, but what 
it is. Those who, at the present day, reject an improvement because 
of the place of its origin, belong to the same school of bigotry with 
those who inquired if any good could come out of Nazareth. Through- 
out my whole tour, no one principle has been more frequently exempli- 
fied than this, that wherever I have found the best institutions, edu- 
cational, reformatory, charitable, penal, or other, there I have always 
found the greatest desire to know how similar institutions were ad- 
ministered among ourselves ; and where I found the worst, there I have 
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found most of the spirit of self-complacency, and even an offensive dis- 
inclination to hear of better methods.”—Horace Mann: Educational 


Tour, p. 8. 


Whatever may have been the case in the infancy of the German 
school-system, it is not now true that it is imposed upon the 
people from above. But even were it true that this system was in 
the first instance octroyé—to use the word which has become natu- 
ralized in Germany in this sense since 1849—that would be an 
objection which we in England are precluded from bringing in 
the present case. In all our discussions on the “ education ques- 
tion” at home, the truth is carefully kept out of sight that our 
school-system is essentially an institution imposed from above. 
The national school, in England at least, was not invented, is 
not maintained or managed by the class for whose use it is 
adopted. We say nothing now as to the motive in which the 
school movement originated. It may have been philanthropic, it 
may have been self-interested, or partly both. The factis certain, 
that the English school, like the Prussian, owes its existence, not 
tothe parents whose children are taught in it, but to the rich 
and educated, whose children never enter it. And there is this 
difference in favour of the Prussian school, that, while with us 
the rich manage the schools for the poor entirely according to 
their own notions of what is good for other people’s children, in 
Germany it is the State which considers itself officially charged with 
the maintenance of an elementary school equally open to all its 
children. Centralization and bureaucracy may be great evils. 
Let them be so ; let us inveigh against them, hold them at arm’s 
length, and stick byour local administration if we think good to do 
so, If we prefer to manage our own affairs for ourselves to having 
them managed for us by paid public servants, let us by all means 
doso. If we think we manage our grammar and middle schools 
better because no official board or inspector has anything to do 
with them, let us be proud of it. It is self-government. But 
when the “ local administration” of the parish school is contended 
for as against a central board, the principle is totally different. 
It means that we of the middle class shall support and manage 
the schools of the class below us. It means in country parishes 
that the landowners and the clergy shall have in their hands the 
education of the labourers and small farmers. It may be as well 
that they should have. But the system under which they have 
it must not be contrasted with the Prussian system as a system of 
self-government. ‘This fallacy pervades -all our platform and 
pamphlet discussions, and extends itself through the recent 
Report of the Education Commission. We only notice it here 
for the purpose of showing that the correspondence between the 
English and the German system is much greater than is popu- 
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larly supposed. Whatever may be the debilitating effect upon the 
personal sense of independence exercised by the Prussian school- 
system—and we are about to bring that effect before our readers 
—exactly the same tendencies are found in our own practice. If 
the Prussian Handwerker has the education of his children taken 
out of his own hands, so has the English labourer and artisan. 
The channels through which the money comes to pay the school- 
ing, and the persons who superintend it, may be different in Ger- 
many and in England—the difference is not so great as is thought 
—but in both countries alike it is the class above that is con- 
ducting the affairs of the class below, that imposes upon the mass 
of the people an education for which they do not care. Mr. Senior 
tells us that the English labourer cannot be trusted with the 
welfare of his own child. Dr. Temple, on the other side, urges 
that the management of their schools ought to be in the hands 
of the parents. Upon this argument we do not enter. We merely 
point to the fact that at present in England, as in Germany, the 
labouring class, in all matters which relate to their moral well- 
being, is treated as being under tutelage. This wardship is a prero- 
gative which is contested between two rival powers, between the 
gentry and the central administration. In England the former, in 
Germany the latter, may succeed in grasping the lion’s share of the 
procuration ; but that is a comparatively immaterial circumstance 
when the question is, if a parallel may justly be instituted be- 
tween the two countries, and if we may hope to derive profit to 
ourselves from an acquaintance with their school experience. We 
must, too, earnestly deprecate in the study of foreign institutions 
the spirit of depreciation ; of looking abroad for the sake of crying 
up, or crying down, what we do at home. What we want is to 
learn ; not to praise or dispraise. If we find anything to admire 
in schools on the Continent, it does not at all follow that we can, 
or that we should set about imitating it. But that there is much 
in the German school system deserving of our admiration, the 
slightest acquaintance with that system is sufficient to show. 

We propose in the present paper to take a brief review of the 
past and present relations of the elementary school in Prussia to 
the church, one chapter of educational history in which their ex- 
perience bears an undeniable parallel to our own. 

Schools are classified into three categories:—1l. Grammar 
schools, Gymmasien. 2. Middle schools, Real schulen, 3. 
Primary schools, Elementar schulen. These are the terms now 
officially employed. There is, we know, nothing in a name, and 
the word Elementarschule may be only a translation or imitation 
of the French école primaire. But we cannot avoid noticing that 
before 1849, these schools were usually designated as Volks 
schulen (the Prussian code, Allgemeines Landrecht, knows these 
only as Gemein schulen), National schools. But the word Volk 
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having ever since that period been unpronounceable by the official 
mouth, the term Hlementarschule has been tacitiy substituted for 
it, while that of Realschule has taken the place of Biirgerschule. 
In common parlance, as well as in periodicals and pamphlets, the 
old nomenclature still holds its ground ; and we may often know 
the colour of a writer's politics when we see whether he talks of 
Volksschulwesen or Elementarschulwesen. The term Elementary 
School is not in itself an improper one. It indicates correctly 
the school in which the first rudiments of all human knowledge, 
so much as must be learnt by every child of both sexes, are 
taught. It is not a school for the people (Volk) as distinct from 
the schools for the bourgeois, or the noble. It is open to all, 
irrespective of rank. Only it professes to teach no more than the 
rudiments. Those parents who choose to carry their children 
farther must remove them to the higher schools. : 

Such is the theory of the Prussian school system ; and such an 
Elementary School is within reach of every family, not only in 
Prussia, but in Protestant Germany; and every Protestant child, 
not in theory, but in fact, attends such a school till it has com- 
pleted its fourteenth year. The only point in whieh the fact di- 
verges from the theory is that the children of the middle and 
upper classes in towns do not now usually frequent the Elemen- 
tary School. In large towns, middle schools, popularly called 
Birgerschulen, and a preliminary class attached to most 
Grammar Schools, called a Vorschule, now carry off the better 
dressed children. This evil of the separation of classes in the 
lower schools is on the increase in Germany ; a departure, con- 
tinually widening, from the true democratic spirit in which 
the Code, issued in the reign of Freidrich Wilhelm IT. 1794, is 
conceived. 

The Elementary School, however, in Prussia was not created 
by the Code of 1794. It is recognised by the Code as a State 
institution, but its existence dates from a much earlier period. 
It was called into being by the Reformation movement of the 
sixteenth century, born of the spirit of that movement, and re- 
ceiving from it a character which it has never since put off. In 
this respect the German Volksschule is widely different from the 
French école primaire. It is absolutely necessary to recur to this 
its birth, if we wish to understand what the German school at this 
day is. 

The Catholic middle-age knew nothing of the National School. 
Schools there were, but they were universally Latin schools, in- 
tended for the learned professions. The reason of this fact must 
be sought in the nature of the middle-age religion. Initiation 
into the Church and passive acquiescence in its creeds was all 
that was necessary for the spiritual welfare of the common man. 
Only when heresy began to spread, and when creeds were questioned 
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or criticised was the understanding of the uneducated brought into 
play. These two points of opposition in which the movement 
stood to the Church; (1) That, not incorporation with the visible 
Church, but the internal faith of the individual was the appointed 
means of salvation; (2) That public worship was to be, nota 
transaction by the priest, but a congregational act; were the roots 
from which the Volksschule grew. To these motives may perhaps 
be added the connexion of the earlier reformers with the humanistic 
movement. ‘There is much exhortation in the writings of Luther 
and Melancthon to parents on their parental duties. But, if we 
may trust the researches of Briistlein, who has dedicated a 
monograph to this subject (Luther's Einfluss auf das Volks- 
schulwesen), these exhortations are confined to instruction in the 
catechism, 7.e., in the dogmatic points in which the Protestant 
differed from the Catholic. Education, properly so called, was the 
exclusive prerogative of the upper classes. Neither Luther nor 
Melancthon appears to have risen above their age here. They 
thought, as it did, that the gradation of ranks in society was an 
ordinance of God, and that to give secular learning to the lower 
classes was to attempt rebellion against the Divine government. 
** German Schools” (Deutsche schulen) are occasionally spoken of 
in the first century of the Reformation, in contradistinction to 
“Latin Schools,” but it is only in towns, and intended for the 
children of the better citizens. 

In the first period of the Reformation, during the life of Luther, 
Melancthon, &c., the impulse to school the children was given by 
the doctrinal antagonism to catholicism. In the next generation 
it was the schism between the two great Protestant bodies, the 
Lutheran and Reformed, which kept up the catechetical instruc- 
tion in which all schooling as yet consisted. The object of the 
instruction was to maintain the religious dogmas of the party. 
The churches and countries which had adopted the Heidelberg 
catechism, and the churches and countries which had adopted the 
Formula of Concord (1580), vied with each other in bringing up 
their youth in the rigid purity of their respective creeds. From 
this time forward church constitutions, and visitation instructions 
became more and more stringent in their requirements as to 
schooling. It was precisely in the two countries in which the 
schism was fostered with the most zeal, and dogmatic interests 
most regarded, viz. in the Saxon Electorate, and the Palatinate, 
that schools, in which the respective Catechisms were to be learnt, 
were first regularly established. In Lutheran Saxony, the Ordi- 
nance of 1580, the very year of the Formula of Concord, is the 
earliest distinct establishment of general schools ; in Calvinistic 
Heidelberg they date from 1593, and from the zeal of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick IV. for the maintenance of the peculiar tenets 
of his creed. 
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As schools thus grew up under the shadow of the church, and 
from the impulse given by doctrinal exclusiveness, it followed 
naturally that the Pastor was the first teacher. The demands on 
his time soon obliged him to devolve the daily instruction on 
another. This substitute, or assistant, could be no other than that 
inferior officer who was already appointed by the parish to assist 
about the church and the ministration of Divine Service. The 
Sexton was the natural schoolmaster, when the object of the 
school was to prepare the children to be catechised on the Sunday 
afternoon by the minister. All the ordinances at the end of the 
sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries impose the 
duty of school-keeping upon this official, known by different 
names in different parts of Germany :—Kirchner, Kiister, Mess- 
ner, Glockner, or Sacrist. 

This was the condition of the parish school up to the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War. On the peace of Westphalia, 1648, Ger- 
many emerged from this prolonged St. Bartholomew in a state of 
barbarism. The process of civilization had to be begun anew 
from the beginning. The first generation had more than enough 
to do in repairing their houses, reeommencing the culture of the 
fields, and breathing from the slaughtér, havoc, and desolation 
which the Catholic armies had carried over the length and 
breadth of Germany. Not only had the school, and the sexton 
who taught it, disappeared, but the church and the village had 
too often shared the same fate. All the small endowments by 
which stipends had been hitherto provided had disappeared, and 
reading and writing had become lost arts among a miserable and 
brutalized population. Governments and church consistories 
were too much occupied in the endeavour to restore something 
like order into the administration, civil and ecclesiastical, to have 
a thought for the schools. When the attention of authority was 
called to the subject, they thought to remedy the evil by re- 
peating and reviving the Articles and Injunctions of the six- 
teenth century. In vain—the spirit of the sixteenth century 
had fled: Theological polemic had lost its power over the minds 
of men. Their appeals fell upon deaf ears, and tempers dis- 
gusted, by thirty years of misery, with all sectarian partisanship. 

The new impulse to the school of the seventeenth century 
came not till the close of the century. It came from the side of 
religion, but not from the dogmatic side. The Pietistic revival, 
which may be dated from Spener’s establishment at Frankfort in 
1666, brought with it as its immediate fruit a revival of the 
village school. To draw out the spiritual consciousness of the 
young was Spener'’s object, and catechizing the means he adopted. 
The afternoon catechizing was a repetition or prolongation of 
the morning’s sermon. His impulse to teach arose from his 
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sense of the insufficiency of the sermon for its purpose. He 
still thought only of teaching religion, though it was by training 
in religious sentiment rather than by inculcating doctrines. In 
the Pietistic movement originated the Francke Institute at 
Halle, which became the model of all the orphan asylums which 
sprang up throughout Protestant Europe about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. As these institutions were boarding- 
schools, and had always more or less endowed funds, they were 
enabled to employ a better class of teachers than the parish 
schools, and to give more methodical schooling. They thus 
served as a standard towards which the parish school might 
distantly aspire. Not only through these asylums,.but through 
the general impulse given to society, the Pietist movement marks 
the third era in the history of the school—an era in which the 
dependence of the school on the church was so far from being 
interrupted, that it was placed on a new and more solid founda- 
tion than heretofore. 

The eighteenth century, then, received the school from the 
seventeenth as a Church institution. Teaching and preaching 
were as yet hardly distinguished in their matter. The distine- 
tion between secular and religious learning was not as yet drawn. 
If the child learnt to read, it was that it might read the Bible. 
The eighteenth century brought with it three new influences, 
which, each of them successively, made themselves felt upon 
elementary instruction in Germany. ‘These were—the inter- 
ference of the State in the early part of the century ; the philo- 
sophical Illuminism about the middle; the political revolutions 
at its close. Each of these influences made, in different ways, 
encroachments upon the exclusive prerogative of the Church to 
educate the people. The struggle of the secular against the 
ecclesiastical principle for the possession of the school forms, 
from this time forward, the whole of its history. The two rival 
powers have alternately gained and lost ground, without either 
being able to crush the other. The signal triumph of the secular 
principle for a brief moment in 1848, was speedily followed by an 
ecclesiastical reaction no less signal, but far more complete and 
permanent. This reaction is still in progress—none can foresee its 
termination. But its significance cannot be understood without 
an intimate acquaintance with the past history of the struggle. 
We can only very briefly indicate the nature of the intrusion 
which the three principles just named respectively made on what 
had hitherto been the exclusive territory of the Church. 

(1.) The earliest occasion on which the State, properly s0 
called, steps in is the School-ordinance of 1718, the first year of the 
reign of Friedrich-Wilhelm I. Even in this ordinance, the King 
comes forward rather in his capacity of head of the Church (Landes- 
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bischoff), to remind the clergy and pastors of a duty already in- 
cumbent on them, and to enforce the existing injunctions of the 
consistories, than to take away any powers then belonging to 
them. From 1713 onwards, the attention of Government having 
once been directed to parish schools, Royal Injunctions follow 
fast. But they are all conceived in the same spirit, admonition 
to the discharge of known obligation. The famous Ordinance of 
28th September, 1717, calling upon parents to be “ diligent in 
sending their children to the school,” an Ordinance which is 
often referred to as the origin of compulsory attendance, professes 
nothing more than to enforce and maintain the old Lutheran 
church discipline. At length, in the reign of Friedrich the Great, 
the first comprehensive school law was published, in 1763, the 
very year of the peace of Hubertsburg. This Ordinance was 
mainly drawn up by Hecker, who had been formed in the Pietist 
school at Halle, and afterwards became court preacher and pastor 
of the Church of the Trinity in Berlin.* The details of the 
enactment are such as might have been expected from the Pietist 
pastor who drew it, rather than from the monarch who published 
it. Whatever the pupil of Voltaire might have chosen for him- 
self, he urgently recommends to his people the established 
Lutheranism. The first clause binds all parents, guardians, and 
masters, “ to send their children diligently to school, and to keep 
them there so long as till they shall have learned not only such 
parts of Christian religion as be most necessary, but until they 
can give ready answer in all contained in the lesson-books set 
forth and approved by Our Consistories.”—General Land-Schul- 
Reglement, 12th Aug., 1763, § 1. The Ordinance throughout is 
addressed to the consistories and the parish clergy, treats them as 
of course the managers of the school, and leaves their powers 
exactly what it found them. It was not till 1787 that the eman- 
cipating tendencies of the century reached the parish schools. 
An edict which dates 22nd Feb. in that year establishes a 
School-board, and makes over to it, under the title of Oberschul- 
collegium, the supreme direction of all places of education in the 
kingdom (with the exception of the newly-acquired province of 
Silesia), from the Universities down to the parish schools. The 
members of this superior Board had the title of Schul-rathe, 
school councillors, and at its head was a Minister of State, 
dependent immediately on the King, in the same way as the other 
heads of departments. It had the appointment to all scholastic 
offices not in private patronage, controlled the provincial budgets, 
directed visitations of all schools or universities, and issued writs 
in the King’s name to all the departmental authorities, magis- 
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trates, and inspectors. But though this erection of a new central 
office in Berlin definitely gave over the supreme direction of 































education to the State, the whole of the detailed and local 

management was still, as before, in the hands of the consistories ; 

and the parochial clergy. But nothing ever is what it seems, 

So now, at the very moment when the clerical control over the f 

schools seemed to be receiving a heavy blow, the Church reaction P 
against the spirit of the eighteenth century was most effectually I 

introduced into the Prussian system by the selection of von 4 
Wollner to be President of the new Oberschulcollegium. Under . 

von Wollner’s ministry, the orthodox restrictive system was ? 
driven on with iron determination. The very life was crushed i 
out of education. The school edict of 16th September, 1794, fi 
betrays the ludicrous alarm of the German potentates at the hi 
spread of French principles, and their determination to save . 

themselves by extending their repressive measures through every - 
branch of administration, however humble. The Government is - 
thus seen taking possession of the school, not with the view of ’ 

promoting, but of preventing education. The repressive system, - 
however, brought, sooner than could have been anticipated, its ne 
own retribution with it. The amalgam of tyranny and corrup- the 
tion was broken up on the day of Jena, and from that time ie 
administration in Prussia was placed on a new footing. At the as 
re-settlement, after the French occupation, education and public din 
worship became a separate department of State, with a Cabinet ‘nd 
Minister at its head. Friedrich-Wilhelm ITI. was, it is true, not off 
more enlightened than his predecessor; but his good fortune, ver 
rather than his discernment, led him to place at the head of the wit 
new bureau of Cultus and Education the very man who out of the lich 
whole of Germany ought to have been selected for the post. ie 
Von Altenstein was one of those liberal-minded but prudent men the 
who know how to retain the confidence of a timid and obstinate per 

prince, while upholding the very measures which alarm his sen- oe 
sibilities the most. He remained Minister from 1817 till 1840; @ ;, ti 
and even through the most uneasy times of that long period, the ie 

department over which he presided was administered with a wise @ ‘i 
liberality, and completely sheltered from the spirit of denuncia- @ 9, 
tion and police agency which crept into every other branch of pa 

the Government service. Von Altenstein was Minister when Will 
Cousin made his flying visit to Germany, and wrote his famous @ 4. 
“Report” on German schools. Von Altenstein had had a very @ 1... 
detailed law of education prepared. It was worthy of its author— @ 4, 
at once practical, thoroughly liberal, and framed with the utmost thou 
consideration of existing usages. But though not revolutionary Liens 
of the actual practice, still, as a general measure, it was found ‘ean 
there would be difficulty and alarm in bringing it forward. Fiet 








Accordingly, it remained at the time of M. Cousin’s visit—the 
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summer of 1831—as it still remains, a draft in the archives of 
the department. Von Altenstein indulged the commissioner 
with a perusal of it. What was his astonishment and amuse- 
ment, however, to find when M. Cousin’s “ Report” was published, 
that the reporter had taken his description of Prussian schools 
from von Altenstein’s manuscript, while professing to base his 
statement on what he himself had seen during his inspection ! 
M. Cousin’s account of Prussian schools was translated by Mrs. 
Austen, and has been cited as the best authority on the subject 
in this country down to the present time. This extraordinary 
imposture had never been fully exposed till the publication of 
the Report of the Education Commission. Its nature is only 
fully understood when we recal the fact that Prussia has never 
had a general law on education. Her administration in this, as 
in other branches, is provincial, and her existing system the 
growth of time, varying locally according to the circumstances 
of the different populations of which the monarchy is composed. 
From the period of the institution of a separate Ministry of Edu- 
cation (1817), the character of the chef de bureau has been of 
more importance than any of the other arrangements of detail in 
the administration. Under a man like von Altenstein, who 
knew how to inspire all who had to do with him with his own 
noble and free spirit, it was of little consequence how the subor- 
dinate power was distributed. His laborious habits and untiring 
industry enabled him to look himself into all the business of his 
office ; he was there to check wrong, or to temper what he could 
not check, When the Ministry of Education was first established, 
with its motley contents and clumsy title, Ministerium der geist- 
lichen Unterrichts und Medicinalangelegenheiten, it was iooked 
down upon with contempt as an inferior position, a superfluity in 
the official circle, which had been created only in order that there 
might be a portfolio for von Altenstein. He made it, by his 
own personal weight and mental eminence, the most considerable 
in the State ; and other countries, ¢.g., Russia and France, recog- 
nised the importance of it by following the example of Prussia, 
and erecting a separate Ministry of Worship and Education. In 
1840 von Altenstein died, only a few days before the king; and 
one of the first nominations which the new sovereign Friedrich- 
Wilhelm IV. had to make, was that of his successor. The public 
estimate of the importance of this post was shown by the names 
mentioned for it. No one else, it was generally said, was worthy 
to succeed Von Altenstein but Alexander von Humboldt. Others 
thought it would be Savigny, or even Béckh. Von Altenstein 
himself had expressed a wish that von Ladenberg might be his 
successor. But the king disappointed everybody, and nominated 
Eichhorn, after keeping the place vacant from May to October. 
From this time forward, under Eichhorn and von Raumer, who 
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succeeded in 1850, efter a brief interimistic tenure of the office 
by Von Ladenberg, the School in Prussia was an engine through 
which the High Church and Feudal Party sought to diffuse their 
political ideas through the country. And a more efficient engine 
they could scarcely have had, all the more that the whole busi- 
ness of the elementary schools was rather despised by the high 
political leaders as beneath their notice. 

(2.) Second among the influences which raised the school from 
the level of a mere preparation for confirmation by the sexton, 
were the new philosophical ideas by which society was permeated 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. These ideas, 
which by the end of the century changed the political aspect 
of Europe, had made themselves felt in the school at a much 
earlier period, and revolutionised entirely men’s previous notions 
on the subject of education. As usual the impotence of the old 
training had been felt long before the new came to take its place. 
The year 1762, the date of the publication of Rousseau’s “ Emile,” 
is the era to which we must refer the new method in education. 
Not indeed that rational education, founded upon the physiolo- 
gical, moral, and mental nature of the being to be trained, had 
not been advocated by much better men than Rousseau, and long 
before Rousseau ; ¢.g., by Comenius or by Locke. But the time 
was not come ; the age was deaf. The calm and cold reasoning 
of Locke produced no impression. The world was compelled to 
attend to the impassioned sophisms of Rousseau. His very 
errors roused them. What Rousseau was to Europe at large, 
Basedow was to Germany.* Popular education owes more to 
two of the worst educated and most ill-regulated men of the 
century, than to any other sage, hero, or statesman of the 
time. What Rousseau was every one knows. Of Basedow we 
have Gdéthe’s life-like, but, perhaps, somewhat fastidious, por- 
traiture :— 

“ Basedow was a most decided contrast to Lavater. Lavater’s fea- 
tures displayed themselves with openness to the spectator, those of 
Basedow were drawn inward and contracted. Lavater’s eye beneath a 
wide eyelid, was clear and expressive of piety ; Basedow’s was deep in 
his head, small, black, sharp, gleaming from under bristly eyebrows. 
His loud, rough voice, his precipitate judgments, sarcastic laugh and 
rapid change of subjects, were all the opposite of the qualities and 
manners by which Lavater had spoiled us. Basedow’s great talents 
were much admired in Frankfort, but he was not the man either to 
edify souls or to lead them. His sole ambition was to give a better 
cultivation to the wide field he had marked out for himself, so that 
Humanity might, for the future, be lodged more commodiously, and 
in greater conformity with the prescriptions of nature. I could not 
altogether acquiesce in his plans, or even get a clear understanding of 
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his views. . . . . But his conduct was much more strange and 
difficult to comprehend than his doctrine. He had the power of speak- 
ing grandly and persuasively of his schemes. What he asserted could 
not be denied. Butin some way he contrived to wound the feelings of 
the very men he sought to gain; outraging them unnecessarily by his 
inability to keep back his opinions and fancies on religious subjects. 
He had a restless itching to remodel everything. . . . Whata 
difference did I feel when I recollected the gentle spirit that breathed 
from Lavater! Pure himself, he created around him a pure circle. 
At his side one became like a maiden, for fear of presenting before him 
anything repulsive. Basedow, on the contrary, being altogether ab- 
sorbed in himself, could not afford to pay any attention to his external 
appearance. He was incessantly smoking bad tobacco, and lighted his 
pipe with a dirtily-prepared kind of tinder, which burnt with a horrid 
stench, and poisoned the air insufferably with the very first whiff. I 
called this preparation the Basedonian smell-fungus (stink-schwamm), 
and insisted that it ought to be introduced into natural history under 
his name. He would disgust me by minutely explaining the hated 
preparation, and take a malicious pleasure in my aversion to it. It 
was one of the many peculiarities of this admirably-gifted man tltat 
he was fond of teasing, and liked to sting the most inoffensive persons. 
He would never see anyone quiet, but he provoked him with mocking 
irony in a hoarse voice, or put him to confusion by a disconcerting 
question, laughing bitterly when he had gained his end. He was, how- 
ever, equally well pleased at receiving a quick retort. . . . . He 
uever went to bed, but dictated without cessation. Occasionally he 
threw himself on the couch and slumbered, while his amanuensis sat 
quietly pen in hand, ready to go on when his author should awake. 
All this took place in a close-confined chamber, filled with the fumes 
of tobacco and the odious tinder. As often as I was disengaged from 
adance, I hastened up to Basedow, who was ready at once to talk or 
dispute on any question ; and when I hurried again to the ball-room, 
before I had closed the door behind me, I heard him resume the thread 
of his essay as composedly as if he had been engaged with nothing 
else.” — Géthe’s Autobiography, bk. 14. 


From Rousseau and Basedow, restless and undisciplined spirits, 
came the impulse to a more rational method in education than 
the old stick and catechism of the parish sexton. They gave the 
impulsion rather than the principle. For the principle of follow- 
ing nature and developing the faculties of the individual was no 
discovery of Rousseau, or of any single thinker, but was a pro- 
ceeding altogether in harmony with the sense of the age. It was, 
in fact, the dictate of natural reason as soon as it disengaged 
itself from the trammels of scholastic tradition. This simple 
principle, refined, developed, abused, applied, experimented with, 
has been the fertile germ out of which has grown all that vast 
body of pedagogic science, which has accumulated in the hands, 
and too often over the head, of the German schoolmaster. This 
impulse, and the tendency to a systematic following out of this 
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principle of education, exercised a far more powerful influence in 
undermining the power of the Church than did the mere State 
interference from without. Hence it excited the most bitter 
opposition on the part of the High Church faction. Under von 
Altenstein, the systematic education of the schoolmaster was en- 
throned in all the training-colleges throughout Prussia. The 
example of Prussia was followed by the rest of Northern 
Germany. These training-colleges— Seminar is the general term 
for them—became a sort of people’s university, in which the 
poorest and humblest who chose to devote himself to the profes- 
sion of schoolmaster could have, at a very trifling cost to himself, 
a first-rate general education. They became thus fortresses of 
liberalism, and as such were the object of the incessant attacks of 
the clerical party. As soon as ever this party got, through the 
Minister Eichhorn, the opportunity, they set themselves to uproot 
the training-colleges. Diesterweg, with whose name the system 
had become identified, was dismissed from his post of Director of 
the Royal Seminar in Berlin. Other removals followed. But it 
was not till their definitive victory in 1850, after the storms of the 
revolution, that the feudal party were strong enough to bring 
about an entire remodelling of the education given to the school- 
master in all the training-colleges of the Prussian monarchy. 
This was effected by the celebrated Regulativ of October J, 1854. 
The principle of this ordinance was to cut away everything like 
intellectual education from the curriculum of the training-school, 
and to teach the future schoolmaster, like any other handicrafts- 
man, to do mechanical work in a mechanical way. Pddagogik 
is absolutely prohibited. “‘ No systematic pddagogik, not evenin 
a popular form,” says this enactment, “is to be taught in the 
seminary. . . . Nothing more is required by the elementary 
teacher than to bring together and explain the texts in Holy 
Scripture which touch on the subject; the doctrine of sin, of 
man’s need of a Saviour, of the law of divine redemption and 
sanctification, is a pddagogik, which requires little elucidation 
from the sciences of human nature.” The measure, it is declared, 
aims at nothing less than “ to remodel the whole life of the nation 
upon the basis of Christianity, building it up from its originally 
given and eternal realities..* The cloudy, involved, scarcely 
rational language in which this High-Church edict is couched, 
gives but little indication of the bitter and implacable earnestness 
with which its object is being practically carried out. But when 
an official edict can declare that the object Government has in 





_ * “Das Leben des Volkes verlangt seine Neugestaltung auf Grundlage und 
im Ausban seiner urspriinglich gegebenen und ewigen Realititen auf dem 
Fundament des Christenthums.”—Regulativ 3 Octob. 1854. 
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view in promoting the elementary schools, is to bring about “a 
decided reaction in the whole life of the age,”* we shall not 
expect the unofficial writers and agents of the party to take a 
calmer or more statesmanlike view. Popular education, it is laid 
down by Fiirbringer, has for its mission “ to develop the Church- 
life of the people’—das religids-kirkliche Leben des Volks ; 
religious instruction is declared to be the principal aim of the 
school. Education is no longer to rest upon a vague abstraction, 
but upon the living basis of the Church. Divine right of kings, 
and.sthat passive submission to superiors so characteristic of the 
Germans of the lower classes, are inculcated as sacred beliefs. A 
kind of quietism—stilles Wesen, a favourite phrase in the semi- 
naries—is enforced on the pupils. The hatred of anything like 
method or science in what is taught is pushed into every detail. 
Physics, a favourite branch of the old teachers, is especially pro- 
scribed, and in its place is put what is called Heimathskunde, a 
disconnected catalogue of the objects about home, for committing 
to memory. The greatest stress is laid on learning by heart. The 
seminarist must be able to repeat without book all the Scripture 
histories read in the school, at least eighty of the hymns or 
thythmical canticles contained in the “Church Hymnal,” as well 
as the three chief sections of Luther’s Catechism. The reading of 
the German classics, the “ so-called classical literature,’—so the 
Regulativ styles the great German writers—is absolutely pro- 
hibited to the seminarist, and instead are put into his hands a 
quantity of little tracts written by right-minded (wohlgesinnte) 
but very feeble clergymen of the party. History, lastly, was sup- 
planted by the “ History of our Fatherland,” 7. e., the history of 
Prussia in Prussian seminaries, of Saxony in the Saxon, &c. ; 
garbled manuals, written to order, in which the moral virtues are 
impartially distributed among the living members of the reigning 
family. 

“Universal history (says the Regulativ) cannot be usefully taught 
in the seminary ; it only introduces fulse or ill-understood ideas. 
But, on the contrary, it must be considered one of the first duties of the 
master to surround the rising generation with the patriotic remi- 
niscences of the past, and therewith to inculcate respect and love to the 
reigning family. Days of patriotic commemoration are to be put pro- 
minently forward, and employed as points of departure. The custom 
already adopted in some seminaries, of special celebrations of memorial 
days, of either national or ecclesiastical events, not already kept in the 
Church Calendar, is hereby recommended for general imitation. The 
commemoration may fitly consist in religious chants on the Church- 
days, or in singing national songs on the other commemoration-days.” 





* “ Das gesammte Leben des Zeitalters an einer Granzlinie angekommen ist, 
Wo ein entscheidender Umschwung néthig geworden.”—Jdid, 
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The Regulativ is a police order for the guidance of the Semi- 
nary Director, who is by it deprived of all discretionary action. 
It follows him throughout the day, and through every branch of 
instruction, and prescribes for all the what and the how much. 
Perhaps its worst fault is its negative and discouraging tone. It 
is so evidently the first and dearest object of the legislator that 
the seminarist should not learn, nor the tutor teach, too much. 
It would, however, be unjust not to add that there was in the 
system of the old training-schools a tendency which it had be- 
come desirable to check, and that the reform now carried out by 
the High-Church party has successfully grappled with that diffi- 
culty. The old seminary trained the schoolmaster above his 
work. It had some of the excellences and some of the defects 
of a German university ; it had its elevated, universal, super-pro- 
fessional aim, and breadth of culture ; it had also its defects of 
method, its frittering of the matters taught into so many abstract 
branches, erected into sciences and theoretically lectured upon, 
not taught. The old seminary teacher was to all intents a pro- 
fessor who gave his courses of logic, Padagogik, Didactik, Me- 
thodik, anthropology, or psychology. ‘The seminarists were stu- 
dents who sat listening to these lofty harangues, and writing out 
their Heften from them, A few among them caught from him 
his love of knowledge, and an undefined ambition of intellectual 
self-development ; meanwhile, the great mass of them compre- 
hended little of all they heard, and went away in ignorance of the 
rudiments. The technical qualifications for their future vocation 
were too much neglected. It was forgotten how much merely 
mechanical there is in the work of school-keeping, and therefore 
how much of the master's training must be mechanical. It was 
the error of supposing that to open the mind, to liberalize the 
feelings, and to quicken the springs of honourable ambition, was 
the way to make a man fit for the very humblest post in the 
whole graduated scale of the Prussian Beamtenthum. A master 
so turned out found himself, with a cultivated understanding, 
condemned to a social position in which he was the inferior of 
the meanest civil officer of the State, the humble servant of 
narrow-minded and intolerant High Lutheran pastor, bound to a 
labour which he despised, at a starving salary, without any pro- 
spect or possibility of promotion. Even if he liked teaching, 
his wish was to teach as he had been taught, and he began to 
lecture his infants on natural science, on astronomy, on history, 
on chemistry, on theology, or the beauties of Schiller, according 
to his taste. The contrast between the capacities he had acquired 
by his training, and his outward lot, could not fail to beget in his 
mind a social discontent. But he dared not utter this, for he 
was surrounded in his village by unfriends anxious to delate him, 
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ready to misconstrue his most innocent acts. The schoolmasters 
were a suspected class before 1848, and since then the agitations 
of that period have been called “ the schoolmasters’ revolution.” 

(3.) This leads us to the third of those influences which have 
been at work in Germany to elevate the school, and to emancipate 
it from the trammels of Church authority—viz., political move- 
ment. Political changes have affected the relations of Church 
and State, in Prussia, to each other in two different ways; partly, 
by the incorporation into the monarchy of large masses of Ca- 
tholic population ; partly, through internal alterations of the 
legislation. We must go back for a moment to the period of 
the Code. 

The Prussian Code—Allgemeines Landrecht—published 1794, 
only lays down general axioms of law on the subject of educa- 
tion. All beyond this was, at that time, treated as matter of ad- 
ministration. It contains the following decisions. 


Theil ii. tit. 12, § 1.—* Schools and universities are institutions of 
the State. § 9. All public schools and establishments for education 
are under State supervision, and must at all times be open to its in- 
spection. § 10. Admittance into the public schools shall not be 
refused to any one on the ground of diversity of religious confession. 
§11. Children whom the law allows to be brought up in any other 
religion than that which is taught in the school they attend, cannot 
be compelled to be present at the religious instruction given in the 
same.” 


These provisions are still in force, and recent occurrences have 
given a peculiar and unexpected importance to them. The Prus- 
sian Landrecht, though not published till 1794, during the panic 
excited by the French Revolution, was compiled under Friedrich 
II., and bears the impress of the philosophical toleration of that 
earlier period. Nevertheless it was drawn by veteran Prussian 
officials, men of peruke and routine, not of theory. It cannot, 
therefore, be doubted that these clauses, general though they 
seem, were intended to meet the actual needs of the monarchy. 
This seemingly broad theoretical toleration was, in fact, an adap- 
tation to the newly-acquired Catholic provinces of Posen and 
Silesia. Hitherto, the small territory of the House of Branden- 
burgh had comprised but one religion both in fact and in law, 
The school was an appendage of the parish church. As soon as 
there came to be a schoolmaster different from the parish pastor, 
he was naturally his subordinate. There was no difficulty in this 
while all the parishes were Evangelical. All the superior ma- 
thinery of the ecclesiastical establishment, superintendents and 
tonsistories, became, as naturally, the administrative machinery 
of education. The Jews were not, as yet, regarded as schulp- 
fichtig, having the obligation to attend school. A Jew had not 
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civil rights’ before 1848, and in the heyday of feudalism, 1840- 
1847, he was not allowed to serve in the army. The Moravians 
and the French Calvinists of the emigration were settled by them- 
selves in colonies where they had their own schools and churches. 
But as soon as large masses of Catholic population were aggre- 
gated to the monarchy in Posen, Silesia, Glatz, Westphalia, &c., 
the position of the State towards the ecclesiastical powers was 
altered. The Crown would not allow its sovereign prerogatives 
to be infringed. The Catholic bishops would not allow any inter- 
ference of heretical officials with their schools. So that imme- 
diately, as the mere consequence of the acquisition of territory, 
the Prussian school became denominational. The two religions, 
Protestant and Catholic, attained that footing of parity on which 
chey still stand in Prussia. Each had its own schools and its 
own school-system. On the one hand, the State was forced into 
a more secular and impartial attitude, and lost much of its hitherto 
confessional character. On the other hand, the schools became 
more sectarian than heretofore ; the clerical managers, Protestant 
and Catholic, vieing with each to sharpen dogma, and to propa- 
gate their own animosities among their flocks. In the Roman 
Catholic Volksschule the one predominant interest is the Church 
interest. Education is nothing, dogma and Church authority 
everything. Ritual and ceremony, hearing mass, Church seasons 
and Church music, occupy the greater part of the child's time 
The priest acquires hereby a vast ascendancy. He is supreme in 
the school, the master is nobody. ‘This is a state of things which 
the Lutheran pastor naturally envies, and would fain imitate. 
In a Catholic province, suchas is the greater part of Silesia ; the 
power of the Catholic hierarchy is so great, that it can treat with 
the Cabinet of Berlin upon almost equal terms. Now, in some 
parts of Silesia there was, and still is, a thinly-dispersed Pro- 
testant population, technically called Diaspora, scattered up and 
down among the mass of the Catholic peasantry. This Diaspora, 
too few to support an Evangelical school for themselves, were 
under the necessity of letting their children go without any 
teaching at all, or of sending them to the Catholic schools, bad as 
these were in every necessary requirement. The priest, who 
managed the school, either flatly refused the heretic child admit- 
tance, or granted it as a favour, on condition of the children 
attending all the religious teaching and ritual observances used 
in the school. It was to protect the Protestant parents of the 
Silesian Diaspora against the tyranny of the Catholic priests, that 
the seemingly abstract paragraph of the Code was, in the first in- 
stance, directed. It did not, in fact, protect them ; for the Ca- 
tholics were strong enough to set the letter of the law at nought. 
At most, they dispensed with the attendance of the Protestant. 
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child at mass, and obliged it to join in the school-prayers and 
religious teaching. But the central authority did not connive, 
even when it was forced to yield. It repeated its admonitions 
from time to time, republishing and enforcing the principle laid 
down by the Allgemeines Landrecht. An ordinance of May 18, 
1801, @. g., requires the schoolmaster in parishes of mixed popu- 
lation “ to instruct all children, without distinction of religion, in 
reading, writing, and all branches which do not pertain to reli- 
ion. The books used for reading out of shall be such as contain 
nothing of the distinctive doctrines of either confession. All the 
children must attend the common prayer or hymn usual before 
or after school, but neither must contain anything one-sided or 
belonging to religious party. The master gives religious instruc- 
tion only to children of his own faith. The children of the other 
party remain away on the days or hours set apart for this purpose, 
and are to receive their religious instruction from the clergyman 
of their own persuasion.” 

To read the terms of this ordinance, one might suppose it a 
page from the code of Holland or Massachusetts. If it had been 
observed, a number of the Silesian sehools would have been 
treated as mixed schools ; and any school would have been liable 
to have become a mixed school when children of the opposite 
faith were sent for admission. But it was not observed. Every 
now and then some maladroit attempt at proselytism attracted 
the attention of the public and the Government, and a rebuke, or 
even the removal of the offender, was the consequence; but the 
system went on. The silent influences, which could not be made 
matter of complaint or petition, were more deadly than overt 
attempts on the faith of the children ; and to these influences the 
priests learnt in time to confine themselves. It is acknowledged 
by the Protestants that more converts were made to Catholicism 
by these mixed schools than in any other way. As early as [822, 
therefore, we find that mixed schools were expressly recognised by 
the Government to be failures, and from that time were only to 
be continued exceptionally in such localities as could not main- 
tain a confessional school. This rescript is the more remarkable 
as proceeding from Von Altenstein, a minister whose views on 
popular education are above suspicion of sectarian bias :— 


“Experience has shown that, in simultaneous schools, the chief 
matter of education, religion, is not sufficiently cared for; and it lies in 
the nature of the case that it cannot be. The intention of these 
schools—to wit, the promotion of tolerant feelings between the mem- 
bers of different communions—is seldom or never attained. Disagree- 
ments between teachers of the two confessions in the same school, or 
between the master and the parents of the opposite confession, have 
often involved the whole commune in religious dissension. Simul- 
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taneous schools cau therefore no longer be regarded as the rule. Ex. 

ceptions may still be allowed, either in cases of obvious necessity, or 

when such a coalition is the free choice of the two congregations acting 

under the advice of their respective clergy, and with the approval of the 

ae and spiritual authorities." —Cabinet Rescript, 27th April, 
822. 


Such was pretty nearly the state of the law and the practice 
when ’48 came to open all the mouths that fear had sealed, and 
allow vent to all the suppressed griefs. It was difficult at the 
time to distinguish between the real and the imaginary grievances; 
between the stock formule, upon which the demagogue traded, 
and the real and too justly founded gravamina which years of 
irresponsible power had accumulated. But whatever were the 
follies and delusions of those years ’48—9, there is no doubt 
that the real sentiments and feelings of the middle and lower 
classes came to the surface then. If we desire to find the weak 
points and sore places of German home administration, it is in 
the petitions and speeches of the revolutionary crisis that we 
must look for them. Much as was then said and written about 
the elementary schools, there was no symptom of any agitation 
against compulsory school] attendance. We might safely affirm 
on that evidence alone, even did we not know it from our own 
personal inquiries, that compulsory attendance is not felt as a 
grievance. But among the complaints, many of them frivolous 
and fantastic, which the arbitrary administration of the Minister 
of Education in Prussia then called forth, three present them- 
selves of a general character, which were urged with an earnest: 
ness and unanimity which leave no mistake as to their having 
been deeply and widely felt. These were—1l. The growing con- 
fessional character of the elementary school; 2. The absolute 
subordination of the schoolmaster to the control of the pastor 
of the parish ; and 3. The insufficient stipends of the masters. 
As to the first of these gravamina, it was more easy to perceive 
the evil than to apply the remedy. Mixed schools (simultanschule) 
were soon dismissed to the limbo of unpractical theories, as soon 
as the insuperable difficulty in the way of substituting them, 
when the country was already covered with a complete establish- 
ment of both schools and training-colleges on the confessional 
plan, came to be felt. 

The poverty and narrow stipends of the masters were a real and 
admitted evil. It obtained immediate attention. In a very early 
sitting of the National Assembly in Berlin, 38rd June, 1848, 
Count Schwerin, the then Cultus-Minister, announced that a plan 
was in preparation for raising the salaries of the rural school- 
masters. After the victory of the Feudal party, and the accession 
to office of von Raumer, this measure was professedly carried on. 
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It was, however, proceeded in very slowly, with great parsimonious- 
ness, which might be excused by the impossibility of saddling the 
central revenue with larger payments. The cost of the Prussian 
nilitary establishment is 8,000,0001. sterling, while the total sum 
charged in the budget for education averages thlr. 500,000. In- 
excusable, though not unnatural, was the employment of the 
opportunity by the High-Church Minister to punish the masters 
of the opposite party. A discretion was given to the depart- 
mental governments to give priority in the process of augmenta- 
tion to “ faithful conduct in office’—a phrase to which it was 
well understood they were to give a political interpretation. 

But the third point was that on which the most intense 
feeling existed and the greatest efforts were made. The de- 
pendence of the school upon the Church was at once of over- 
whelming interest to the speculative politician, and of intimate 
personal feeling to both the clergy and the teachers. It was felt 
that this point could not be left to subsequent legislation, but 
that it was necessary to take security upon it in the charter. 
Accordingly the first draft of the Constitution, 22nd May, 1848, 
contained the following clause :— ; 


“§13. The freedom of teaching is submitted to no other limits than 
those imposed by the law.” 


This, which was intentionally wide, was thought too vague. 
The Commission of the Assembly, which was charged with the 
task of preparing a draft fora charter, 11th July, substituted in 
the place of this one, four articles, of which one declared — 


“Art. 25. The public people’s schools, as well as all other public 
establishments for education, are under the superintendence of officers 
of their own, and are free from all Church control or inspection.” 


Even this was not explicit enough for the party of Diesterweg 
and Kopp. They brought forward an amended article on educa- 
tion, of which the first paragraph declared :— 


“§ 1. The school is a State institution; it is independent of the 
Church.”* 


None of these embryo Constitutions, as drawn and debated in 
the Assembly, ever came to anything. But in their stead came, 
5th December, 1848, the charter granted by the King (octroyirt.) 
This constitution adopted the compromise which had found 
nore favour in the Assembly itself, giving the inspection of the 
schools to the existing school-boards (Schulvorstand.) The 
Schulvorstand is a local board, of which the pastor of the parish 
is, ex officio, chairman, which at present is charged only with the 
audit of the school accounts, and some other duties of small 
importance. It was proposed to give to this board the general 
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inspection of the school, reserving the religious instruction to 
the guardianship of the several religious communities whose 
children frequented the school. 

The Constitution of 5th December, 1848, was revised in 1850, 
The present Verfassung of the Prussian State, as it was pro- 
claimed, and solemnly ratified, and sworn to, 6th February, 1850, 
and now forms the existing fundamental law of the country, 
contains the following provision :— 


“ Art. 23. All establishments for education, public or private, are 
under the supervision of officers appointed by the State. ... 
The religious instruction in the people’s school shall be conducted by 
the respective religious communities.” 


Who that reads this clause of the Constitution now in force, 
and compares it with the previous drafts from which it is 
adopted, but would suppose that a compromise had been effected ; 
that the explicit declaration of the school’s independence of the 
Church had been avoided, but that the Church party had been f 
obliged, on the other hand, to hand over the schools to the super- 
vision of State officials ? When we read that “ the religious in- 
struction in the school shall be under the conduct of the re- 
spective religious communities,” we are led to suppose that f 
though the Church party has prevailed to have the Dutch system, 
as proposed by Diesterweg and his supporters, rejected, they had 
been obliged to concede the intermediate system of mixed schools, 
in which the confessional instruction is given in the school, but 
at separate hours. 

Itis not so, however. The Prussian system remains, in respect 
of the relation of the school to the Church, precisely what it was 
before the Constitution of 1850—before the year 1848. Yet is 
there no violation of the letter of the Verfassung. The school is 
under the supervision of officials named by the State; for the 
School Councillor—Schulrath—of the Department is so named. 
But then this Schulrath, though a civil officer, is, or was, under 
von Raumer, very rarely a layman, and was always appointed 
for his High Church leanings (Kirklich gesinnte). Next, though 
he may act alone, he cannot decide alone, as he is but a member 
of a deliberative buard—viz. the school section of the Provincial 
Consistory—an Ecclesiastical body—and one link in the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. And lastly, though this State-appointed 
Schulrath exercises, it is true, the supreme control over the schools 
in his department, yet he is remote, unapproachable in the first 
instance by the master, who is absolutely subject to the imme- 
diate and constant supervision of the parish pastor. For not 
only in Prussia, but throughout Protestant Germany, the pastor 
of the parish is, as he has always been, the ex-officio local 
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inspector of elementary schools, whether chief or affiliated, within 
his parish. The term Inspector our readers must remember, 
denotes. functions of management and superintendence, not merely 
of inspection and report, and should be translated Manager 
rather than Inspeetor. The immediate ecclesiastical superior of 
the parish pastor, and the Superintendent, is also, ex officio, general 
manager of the national schools in his diocese. In spite of the 
treacherous phrase of the Verfassung, “ officials appointed by the 
State,” the whole atmosphere of the schools is a church atmosphere. 
While the grammar schools and Universities’ have long since 
escaped from clerical control and clerical influences, the elemen- 
tary school is as much subject to them now as it was in the 
sixteenth century. 

It must not, though, be concluded-that this arrangement is an 
unmixed evil. In the first place the arrangement is a necessary 
one. There must be some one to superintend the school and 
schoolmaster. The Schwlrath is too distant; his visits can be 
only occasional and formal; he cannot have his eye on each 
school. It would be impossible for the Government to multiply 
these officers to the requisite number.. And were it possible, it 
would: be very undesirable, as centralization has already gone 
quite far enough in Prussia. The position of the pastor as local 
inspector is one not created by legislation, or by government, but 
accepted by them as a social necessity. It has much deeper roots 
in German society than: those artificial administrative expedients 
which can be rearranged at any moment. The central power is 
quite aware of this, and so far from feeling any jealousy at the 
clergy coming into close contact with the schools, it regards them 
as its indispensable instruments, and gladly sees the person of 
the clergyman, and the influence of the Church interposed to 
take off a part. of the odium which attaches to all governing. 
There is one-point, too, where the pastor can do more than all the 
most-absolute authority and the most ubiquitous police can effect ; 
that, namely, of school attendance. The clergyman can exert a 
moral influence, the law can only enforce by penalty. The per- 
petual intrusiveness, too, of the central government has generated 
in Prussia, in the country communes, not an irritation against 
itself, but an entire indifference and apathy in regard to what they 
look upon as public business, This indifference, as it affects the 
school, it is-the clergyman’s business to combat. Again, there is 
the schoolmaster, with the susceptibilities of his position, and his 
standing grievance of a: starving salary, to be kept in heart for 
his heavy and ill-rewarded labour, All these calls upon his tact 
and patience make the situation of the parish pastor who tries to do 
his duty as an inspector, a very trying one. We have ourselves 
known and learnt to honour, up and down Protestant Germany, ' 
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ministers who, themselves labouring under the anxieties of a 
narrow income, without hope of reward or prospect of promotion, 
in atrue spirit of evangelical love and long-suffering more per- 
suasive than exhortation, contend bravely with all these trials, 
display energy under the eye of an official superior, stir up the 
lethargy of the commune, conciliate the estrangement of the 
parent, soothe and support the schoolmaster. 

Such examples, however, are not common; nor is this the view 
of his relations to the school which is entertained by the new 
High Lutheran type of clergymen. The disciple of the Stahl- 
Hengstenberg theology looks with envy upon the absolute sway 
exercised by the Catholic priest over the consciences and conduct 
of his flock, and aspires himself to a similar dominion. He 
thinks that upon him it lies to save the souls, and to adjust the 
opinions of his parishioners. So the school has come to be re- 
garded purely as a machinery for the restoration of churchman- 
ship (Kirchenthum), its original purposes being meanwhile in 
danger of being forgotten. When the Training Colleges shall 
have turned out a new generation of schoolmasters, imbued with 
the fanatical temper of this new orthodoxy, the relations between 
the master and his clerical manager may again become harmoni- 
ous. But just at present, so long as the schools are occupied by 
the old masters trained under Diesterweg, the dissatisfaction with 
clerical inspectorship is as great as ever. The masters complain 
that the local inspector, not being a professional teacher, knows 
and cares nothing for all that art and method (Padogogik) which 
he himself learnt with so much care and pains in the seminary; 
that he has not, in fact, the means of knowing when a class is 
well or ill-handled. Skill in teaching, like any ether skill, can 
only be appraised by the professionally trained. In other pro- 
fessions it is the experienced who inspect the inexperienced. But 
in this profession a veteran teacher who may have spent his life 
in practising the principles he learnt in the seminary, may find 
himself officially subject to a young minister, raw from the 
University, who was never before inside an elementary school, and 
knows nothing of the principles of teaching. The local inspector 
is, by social position, by income, and by his University education, 
the superior of the schoolmaster. He is certainly his inferior in 
a knowledge of the methods of school-teaching, and probably so 
in variety of knowledge and mental cultivation, if we may take 
as a test the examinations which suffice to pass a licentiate of 
‘theology. The inspector must do something in the school ; the 
Superintendent expects itof him. If he is a modest and sensible 
man he may content himself with approving the time-table when 
laid before him by the master, and by entering the school occa- 
sionally to see what is going on. But zeal is not always com- 
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bined with modesty or discretion ; and the temptation to cover 
ignorance by denouncing the master as “ ill-disposed,” as one of 
“the old leaven,” is very great. Time will smooth down these 
discords : it has already done so. The emancipation (Autonomie) | 
of the school is no longer thought possible, or on the programme 
of the Fortschrittspartei. The official reports of all the depart- 
mental governments in Prussia concur in stating, in the words of 
that of Merseberg, 1858, that “the former eagerness for emanci- 
pation on the part of the teachers has disappeared.” The bold 
front and independent bearing of the old teacher is vanishing. 
The young seminarist is a different being. Humble, crushed, 
stupefied by his training, into which not a spark of free intelli- 
gence ever penetrates, without interest in a work the minutest 
details of which are now prescribed by a rule from which he is 
not permitted to deviate a hair’s-breadth, he is transformed into 
that animated machine, the Prussian Beamte. The Reform has 
suppressed the restless ambition of the schoolmaster, but it has 
killed his energy. He will cease to fret under the discipline of 
the pastoral staff, because in the process of his training in the 
seminary, he has had all the character washed out of him. 

In this defect lies the weakness of the new method which the 
Regulativen of October, 1854, installed in the elementary schools 
and seminaries of Prussia. The stamp of panic is upon it. The 
avowed object of this method is to make the citizen harmless to 
his Government, to undermine the independence of his character, 
to repress the individual energy, in order that there may be no 
more 48's. To this end is contrived all the passive deport- 
nent, the learning by rote, the repetitions, the overloading of the 
memory, the rehearsals of hymns and forms of prayer, in which 
the time of the seminarist is occupied. There is a want of in- 
dividual energy of character about the masters turned out of 
these institutions which no technical method can replace. Cha- 
racter alone can act upon character. There is no medium of com- 
munication between a Prussian official trainer, examined, and 
re-examined, rebuked by the Superintendent, revised and re- 
ported on by the Consistorialrath, and the young soul committed 
to his training. The trainer has himself no general knowledge, 
no public interests, no independent views, and he can therefore 
communicate none to his pupil. He is governed and oppressed 
by the one thought of how he shall satisfy his superiors, and 
how he shall avoid giving offence to authority. Under a master 
' so trained, the defect of a school will be its want of discipline, 
or rather the substitution of an exterior discipline of minute con- 
ventual rule for the true discipline of character imbued with self- 
respect and self-control. 

“ What ails the young generation,” says Director Diesterweg, “ is 
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not that it learns too much, or thinks too deeply, as we hear it said on 
all sides. Nor yet is it that its aims are too. grand. By no. means. 
Its defect is a want of character, that. character which displays itself 
in serious effort, valiant performance, respect for law. There can be 
no disciplining of the child to manly freedom and self-control without 
a strict subordination to law and order. Let any one look into a 
schoolroom in one of the schools for the higher classes, and see the 
disorder and irregularities which are tolerated there. Observe the 
sentimental, finikin, feeble, coquettish manners of many of our 
modern elementary teachers, especially with a girl’s elass, and you 
will understand whether the charge of fostering libertinism and law- 
lessness is more justly brought against the old rational school, or 
against the new school of the ‘Church.’ Firmness and strength of 
character are not generated by instruction in religion, or by any mere 
instruction, least of all by such instruction as that prescribed in the 
Regulativen, an instruction based, upon authority, requiring mere 
passivity from the pupil, exercising his memory disproportionately on 
such matiers as the distinctive doctrines of church denominations.”— 
Diesterweg, Wiirdigung der 3 Regulativen, i. p. 49. 


The ex-director is probably right in his opinion that the 
reckless, dependent being thus reared, without sense of respon- 
sibility, or habit of moral self-guidance, instead of being harmless, 
is the very fuel out of which a political flame is kindled when 
the first spark falls upon it. But we should be rather disposed 
to draw a wider moral from his facts, and to say that if a Govern- 
ment cannot carry on a system of national education without 
making it subordinate to a selfish political purpose, then it were 
far better that it should abstain from meddling with education 
at all. 

Mr. Horace Mann has drawn with great truth the picture of 
that inertia of will which characterizes the German when com- 
pared with the Briton or American. But he is disposed to refer 
it, not to the influence of school training, but to the absence of a 
public career. He says:— 

“A proverb has obtained currency in Prussia which explains the 
whole mystery of the relation between their schools and life—‘ The 
school is good, the world is bad.’ The quiescence or torpidity of social 
life stifles the activity excited in the schoolroom. Whatever per- 
nicious habits and customs exist in the community, act as antagonistic 
forces against the moral training of the teacher. The power of the 
Government presses upon the partially-developed. faculties of the 
youth as with a mountain’s weight When the children come 
out from the school, they have little use either for the faculties that 
have been developed, or for the knowledge that has been acquired. 
Their resources are not brought into demand—their powers are not 
roused and strengthened by exercise. Our common phrases, ‘the 
active duties of life,’ ‘ the responsibilities of citizenship,’ ‘ the career of 
action,’ would be strange-sounding words in a Prussian ear. There 
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Government steps in to take care of the subject, almost as much as 
the subject takes care of his cattle. The subject has no officers to 
choose, no inquiry into the character or eligibleness of candidates to 
make, no vote to give. He has no laws to enact or abolish. He has 
no questions about peace or war, finance, taxes, tariffs, post-office, or 
internal improvement, to decide or discuss. He is not asked_where a 
road shall be laid, or how a bridge shall be built, although in the one case 
he has to perform the labour, and in the other to supply the materials. 
His sovereign is born to him. The laws are made for him. In war 
his part is not to declare it, or to end it, but to fight and be shot in 
it, and to pay for it. ‘The tax-gatherer tells him how much he has to 
pay. The ecclesiastical authority plans a church which he must build, 
and his spiritual guide—who has been set over him by another—pre- 
pares a creed and a confession of faith all ready for his signature. He 
is directed alike how he must obey his king and worship his God. 
Now, although there is a sleeping ocean in the bosom of every child 
that is born into the world, yet if no freshening, life-giving breeze 
ever sweeps across its surface, why should it not repose in dark stag- 
nation for ever ? 

“ Many of our expensively educated citizens will understand what I 
mean in saying that when they came from the schools, and entered 
upon the stage of life, they had a practical-education to begin. Though 
possessed of more lore than they could recite, they still had the a be 
ofa business education to commence. What, then, must be the con- 
dition of a people to the great body of whom not even this late neces- 
sity ever comes ? 

“ Besides, it was not till the beginning of the present century that 
the Prussian peasantry were emancipated from a condition of absolute 
vassalage. Who could expect that the spirit of a nation which cen- 
turies of despotism had benumbed and stupefied, could at once resume 
its pristine vigour and elasticity ?’—Horace Mann: Educational 


Tour, p. 203, &. English edit. 


Mr. Pattison, to whose Report we have been largely indebted 
throughout this paper, leaves usin doubt if, after all, this character- 
istic inertia is to be referred to the schools as its cause. He 
says — 

“There is one characteristic of the German people, which is almost 
always referred to an educational cause. It will not be denied, I sup- 
pose, that the Germans generally, but omens the subjects of 


Prussia, Hanover, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Hesse, &c., are deficient 
in energy of character. This is not only observed by foreigners, but 
felt by the Germans themselves. It shows itself in a want of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, an inertness of will (7'rdgheit)—a sensitiveness 
to opinion, a helplessness in novel situations, an over-reverence for 
authority, a declining of decided action, a shrinking from straight- 
forward language, and specific judgments. As to the existence of this 
characteristic, 1 have scarcely met with a dissentient voice. I have 
also generally found it supposed that it must have something to do 
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with the bringing up; but I have heard it attributed to almost every 
different method of bringing up; to learning too great a variety of 
subjects, and none deeply ( Vielwisserei) ; to going too minutely and 
profoundly into one subject; to too severe discipline in the schools; 
to the want of discipline; to exercising the reasoning powers without 
furnishing the memory (Geheimrath Wiese); to overloading the 
memory without training the understanding (Director Diesterweg) ; 
to want of religion ; to too much religion. . : 

“The influence of the elementary school on national character, 
appears to me to have been estimated too highly in this discussion, a 
yower for good or for evil ascribed to it, which it does not exert. Itis 
not till after fourteen, till he has come in contact with the world, with 
the social order as it is arranged for him, that theGerman youth acquires 
that torpor which is so much complained of, and that which was 
docility in the child developes into tameness, stupidity, and submissive- 
ness in the man. As soon as he leaves school, he ceases to learn or to 
have any motive for doing so. No one around him thinks of acquiring 
information except in his own pursuit (Fach). He is content to pur- 
sue with a sort of military precision the track of his profession, and its 
adherent information. He is the creature of forms, and walks leisurely 
by rule. If the true form of civilization be political struggle, commer- 
cial enterprise, fortunes rapidly made and lost, ships, colonies, manu- 
factures, European interests,—then is the’German bauer, who is happy 
with his pipe, the society of his friends, the gossip of his town, and his 
few acres of land, not far advanced in civilization. But with this 
social difference, the elementary school has little to do. It is a pro- 
duct, not a cause of civilization. The children learn to read, write, 
and cipher as a matter of course, just as they learn to dress as neatly as 
they can afford. To be without the power of reading and writing, 
would be to want one of the social comforts to which the whole popu- 
lation has been accustomed, and beyond this it does uot calculate or 
aim.”—Report on German Schools, p. 202. 


We have been led into this discussion of the effect of the new 
Regulativen of 1854, partly from the importance of the subject 
itself, partly from the fact of this debate having, for the last six 
years, occupied to the exclusion of every other, all persons con- 
nected with popular education in Prussia. Nor in Prussia-only. 
All the other North German potentates, in Hanover, Mecklen- 
burgh, and even Saxony, have hastened to follow in the steps 
of the Prussian “reform.” Hesse-Cassel had anticipated it. 
For the last year or more, attention has been gradually with- 
drawn from the controversy about the Regulativen in expectation 
of a general “ Law of Education,” which has been promised, and 
is now in preparation by the present Minister, von Bethman 
Hollweg. 

Meanwhile, opinion is far from being unanimous, we understand, 
as to the desirableness of having any,general law of education. 
Prussia has never had such a law for the whole monarchy. The 
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High Church Regulativ of 1854 was the first experiment by the 
Central authority, to prescribe anything like a common standard 
for all the provinces. The ill-success of this attempt is chiefly 
to be ascribed, it is true, to the political arriére pensée which 
originated it. But it must also be in part referred to its being a 
violation of that wise principle of Prussian administration, viz., 
to leave each provincial government with its hands free to arrange 
all details within its own territory. This has been, from the 
beginning of the monarchy, an axiom of Prussian administration, 
and is indeed the only system on which a State of patchwork 
territories gradually aggregated, could be governed. This system 
had been adhered to in the schools, as well as in the other official 
departments. Von Altenstein had indeed had a general law pre- 
pared in draft, but no one save M. Cousin had ever seen this law 
in operation. To require the same standard of attainment, and 
to prescribe the same lessons for the advanced provinces of the 
Rhine, and for the rude and purely agricultural populations of 
the eastern frontier, for Diisseldorf and Gumbinnen, was a mis- 
take in 1854, which ought not to be sanctioned or repeated now. 
The levelling results of a regulation uniform in education are 
before us in France, and the wisest and most national statesmen 
in Prussia may well shrink from introducing into their own 
country such an instrument of despotism. A law-prescribed edu- 
cation not only shares the odium of all monopoly, but withdraws 
education from that progressive adaptation to the outward life 
of the age, which ought to be perpetually maintained in it. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the French monarchy the 
same lesson-books, the same classics, the same selections are 
prescribed for all schools of the same grade, and no teacher is at 
liberty to quit the track which the law marks out for him. The 
professors lecture according to a normal table of lectures; in 
every lecture-room is a chair for the rector who may come in 
whenever he pleases to see that the form is not deviated from, 
and that no matter disagreeable to authority is treated of. The 
strictest adherence to the rubric is exacted from every teacher, 
who is expressly warned in the instruction against “the idle 
vanity of a seductive improvisation.” Hence the total absence of 
high culture, and the presence of “ incredible ignorance” (Mr. 
Arnold’s Report on France,) among the upper classes in France. 
The child learns what it must learn, and the teacher teaches what 
he must teach, and no more. All intellectual effort is at an end, 
and French society, like a society of women, is given over to a 
rivalry in dress, equipages, and entertainments. 

In a different walk of life, and in a different style, the Prussian 
Regulativen of October, 1854, have produced a similar effect on 
those who have to work under them. The author of this in- 
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struction has taken the imperfect, rudimentary, makeshift level 
of the one-class village school as his standard, and has prescribed 
this as the normal, typical summit of attainment, beyond which 
no teacher is to aspire. He has erected a minimum into a 
maximum. A one-class rural school with its sixty or eighty, or 
even more children of ages varying from eight to fourteen, crowded 
into one very narrow chamber, under one master, of the average 
strength of human powers of mind and body, can and must reach 
a very mediocre average of attainment. But nothing can be 
more injurious and discouraging to the profession of school- 
masters, than to have erected, as the Regulativ has done, the 
stunted and starved embryo of a school into a pattern school, 
and to have prohibited all attempts to go beyond the pattern as 
dangerous and supererogatory. What benefits are to be looked 
for from an educational law which may compensate for its certain 
evil, we have yet to learn. But our criticism upon it must be 
reserved till its provisions are before us. 
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Art. VIII.—Tue American BELLicErRENTs: Ruicuts 
oF NEUTRALS. 


1. The American Union. By James Spence. London: Bentley. 
1861. 

2. Two Lectures on the present American War. By Montague 
Bernard, B.C.L. Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 
1861. 

3. The Times, December, 1861. 


: i influence of external circumstances upon the develop- 
ment of the individual man offers a problem at once the 
most practical and the most difficult which can engage the philo- 
sophical inquirer. We say the most practical, because on its 
solution depends the wisdom of every legal, political, and social 
reform. And we say the most difficult, because the inherent 
differences between man and man baffle at every turn the tests of 
experimental science. No amount of human foresight is adequate 
to overcome natural idiosyncrasies, and the most careful educational 
training is defeated every day by the most unexpected results. It 
is a matter of common observation, that bishops do not beget 
bishops, and that the sons of judges have usually a distaste for 
law. But scarcely has our experience of to-day led us to aceept 
reaction as the rule, when our theory receives a sudden shock to- 
morrow from some newly discovered instance, and the maxim 
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“similia similibus” is proved to be no falser than its converse. 
When we pass from the character of individuals to that of nations, 
the problem becomes much easier. The chances of error are 
happily eliminated on a wider field of investigation. The absence 
from the canvas of those interblended nuances which furnish 
the beauty and harmony to the lives of individuals, enables the 
observer of national character to desery the central figure with 
greater distinctness. What is lost in softness and delicacy of 
treatment is made up by boldness of conception and strength of 
outline. But the inquiry even when presented on the larger area 
is, it must be admitted, often unsatisfactory. The illusive ele- 
ment of race has to be taken into calculation, and endangers 
the accuracy of the induction. It matters little that this element 
may be determinate like the rest, if it be not determinable by us. 
Race may be, and probably is, nothing more than the single 
manifestation of anterior stages of existence, the aggregate ex- 
pression of the pre-historic vicissitudes of a people. But we 
cannot pierce the mist of ages, we cannot follow in detail the 
long period of gestation which ushered in the birth of national 
life. While we are seeking to analyse the character of a nation, 
so far as it has been affected by its political institutions, original 
peculiarities must be either neglected or assumed—the inverse 
problem of race must be reserved for the occasion when, amid the 
infinite varieties of national phenomena, we have found two 
= which, viewed socially and politically, are precisely 
similar. 

Fortunately, to an Englishman who takes America for his 
subject, this embarrassing feature of race need not present itself. 
The Americans are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and 
in comparing the effects of the American Union on Americans 
with that of our own institutions on ourselves, we may safely put 
out of sight the unknown quantity which is common to the two 
cases. We may be sure that any marked divergence between the 
character of the two nations is due to the adventitious circum- 
stances of each. Nor can any time be more favourable for such 
an inquiry than the present. War, like wine, discloses the natural 
temperament in full operation. It exhibits the popular virtues 
and vices in their strongest colours. It appeals to the prevailing 
passions that sway the national breast. Ambition, irritability, 
disregard of justice, all find their development in war ; and if they 
exist, however latently in the national system, will be sure to force 
un outlet there. Now we are going to assume, as a mere matter 
of observation, that the two latter qualities may be predicated of 
the American citizen. Let us not be misunderstood. We do not 
speak of the Northerner more than of the Southerner, but of the 
American citizens generally. And we speak of the citizen quand 
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méme rather than of the man. Doubtless there are numbers of 
Americans on both sides of the Atlantic who are equally con- 
spicuous for moderation of temper and reverence for law. Their 
character in private life commands esteem and respect, their bearing 
towards their fellow-men is conciliatory and courteous. But come 
between them and their country’s greatness, and, as a rule, their 
tone becomes suddenly changed in a manner which you are at a loss 
to explain. The gentle current of their discourse is transformed at 
once into a frothy stream of exaggeration. Or suppose the claims 
of the American Government to some petty fishing station to be 
questioned by one of the European powers, immediately the press 
of New York boils over with indignation, and the Cabinet of 
Washington, if it listened to the clamours of the mob, would be 
deprived of the option of a peaceful adjustment. Now how can 
this spirit of bravado and bluster be accounted for? Does it 
emanate from the man or from the citizen? And if from the 
latter, let us hasten ut any rate to do justice to the man. 

We think we can show that it emanates from nothing so much 
as from the American Union and the American Constitution. 
Let us pause for a moment to consider what the Union attempted 
to effect. It sought to bind together into one homogeneous whole 
men of the most varied aims and antecedents, and the most 
antagonistic religious and political sympathies. The sturdy 
Puritan of New Hampshire, the Friend of Pennsylvania, and the 
descendant of the Caroline Cavalier, went up together to be 
enrolled as members of the Great Republic. This singular 
aggregate occupied a territorial area as large as the whole of 
Europe. Within the limits of this area, as subsequently enlarged, 
was to be found every variety of climate, from the chilly regions 
that bordered on the Connecticut river to the fever-breeding shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Within the same limits the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil shifted in a graduated series from the rye and 
buckwheat of the Northern Highlands to the rice-swamps of 
Tennessee. Enormous rivers, vast lakes, and endless prairies, 
diversified the surface of the country. Nature had lavished her 
gifts with a bounteous hand; and nothing seemed wanting but 
the consolidation of the interests of the people in order to open 
up to them a gigantic career. The outbreak of the revolutionary 
war afforded an opportunity for making this great experiment. 
The thirteen States, powerless, when single-handed, against the 
mother country, banded themselves together under “ Articles of 
Confederation.” This was the first written Constitution of “ the 
United States.” Six years later, it was superseded by the present 
Constitution, which bears the date of the 17th of September, 
1787. From that time forward the marvellous expansion of this 
enormous, but incoherent system, has excited the wonder and 
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admiration of the rest of the civilized world. It is with the effect 
of this expansion on the mind of the American citizen that we 
have now to do. The first consequences are obvious enough. 
In the words of Mr. Spence—the title of whose able work we 
have placed at the head of this paper—“ the mind became at 
once impressed with a sense of colossal magnitude.” While 
Virginia or Massachusetts existed as isolated units, the horizon 
of the New Englander’s vision terminated with the boundaries of 
the State to which he belonged. But now that he became in- 
corporated into a Federal system, with a Congress and Senate 
sitting at a central capital, his patriotism expanded into dimen- 
sions commensurate with the continent on which he lived. Each 
State, as it came into the Union, fanned the flame of national 
pide. Each year witnessed an increase of numerical prosperity. 
Within the space of a single generation the States ran through 
whole centuries of European life and an entire “cycle of Cathay.” 
The standard of to-day was too insignificant to measure the great- 
ness of to-morrow. Accuracy of statement was as likely to fall 
short of the mark as exaggeration to shoot beyond it. The 
master-feeling which pervaded the entire mass was the pas- 
sion for progress. Removed by the whole breadth of the 
Atlantic from the living examples of European States, America 
had little by which to take warning against precipitancy, or even 
to gauge her actual improvement. The drama of American 
politics was played out on a private stage, where criticism and 
comparison were alike excluded. It is, of course, possible to 
conceive that a national career, thus rapid and expansive, might, 
under favourable auspices, be one of continuously progressive 
improvement. Unhappily, however, in the case of America, 
there were two obstacles to this desirable result. The first lay in 
the very imperfect welding of the component parts, and the con- 
sequent dissensions which secretly undermined the stability of 
the Union from its earliest formation. A Federalist and an 
anti-Federalist party existed, side by side, from the very first. 
The perpetual struggle for power between the North and the 
South induced a state of chronic irritation, which at length took 
the form of undisguised combativeness. Principle had to give 
way to convenience in order that the machinery of Government 
mght not be brought to a dead-lock. Hence the history of 
American parties is little more than a series of compromises. 
Compromises on representation, compromises on slavery, com- 
Promises on taxation, are the great landmarks throughout. The 
anstocratic Southerner; superior in point of talent and education, 
but inferior in point of numbers, courted the alliance of the 
orthern mob, in order to get possession of the reins of power. 
A course of filibustering and political profligacy was the issue of 
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this unnatural marriage. The wrongheadedness of the mob leavened 
the loftier intellect of its rulers, and bid fair to bring it down to 
its own level. In the meantime, the assimilation of the rival 
parties became more hopeless year by year. Superficial observers, 
here and there, were cheated into believing that the question of 
Slavery alone divided them. The Northern abolitionists have 
talked themselves into this fallacy ; but such was never the 
opinion of those who had had opportunities of impartial obser- 
vation. Scores of writers, English as well as American, Repub- 
lican as well as Democrat, agree in bearing unanimous testimony 
to the irreconcilable antagonism which has always pervaded the 
Federal Republic. To cite but one of these, James Stirling, cer- 
tainly no friend to the South, writing from New Orleans, says, 
“ The present division of the States, as Free and Slave States, 
does not rest fundamentally on the existence or nonexistence of 
Slavery, but rather that social distinction has its origin in the 
characteristic idiosyncrasy of the two sections of the American 
people. True, Slavery is now the nominal and ostensible bone of 
contention; but a deeper, and therefore more dangerous cause of 
disunion, is that difference in the nature of the two peoples which 
has caused this difference in their domestic institution.” 

We have indicated one obstacle to improvement in the dis- 
sensions of parties in the Union; to this must be added another, 
arising from the provisions of the Constitution itself. It cannot, 
we think, be regarded as otherwise than inexpedient that a com- 
munity so ill-cemented as that which we have shown the United 
States to have been, should be forced to proceed to a general 
election of representatives every second year. Party animosity 
might possibly die out in the absence of all exciting causes, but 
by this unlucky arrangement it is not allowed to slumber for 
longer than a very few months. The biennial agitation, which 
this exercise of universal suffrage entails, is marked by an ex- 
hibition of angry passion each time more debasing than before. 
As if to make the case still more hopeless, a still more powerful 
shock is administered every fourth year by the election of a Pre- 
sident. At such times the excitement may be said to reach its 
climax, for the President not only has the patronage of all civil 
offices, but is also Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy. 
Every such election is, therefore, a real national crisis, which 
throws the citizens into a fever, and endangers the equilibrium of 
the entire federation. It is often a source of regret in England 
that so large a body of subordinate functionaries should be dis- 
placed by every change of ministry; but with us the supreme re 
presentation of the executive remains unaltered. The advisers of 
the Crown are shifted, but not the Crown itself. Thus the 
semblance of continuity is, at all events, preserved. Not so m 
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America; there the dependence of placeholders on the First 
Minister is infinitely closer than in England. When the First 
Minister goes out, all go out; not a link remains to connect the 
incoming with the retiring administration. As the new President 
is generally chosen about three months before his actual access 
to power, an unscrupulous man, who has failed in being re-elected, 
is tempted to use the fag-end ef his term of office for the purpose 
of embarrassing his successor. There is nothing but fear of 
impeachment to restrain him. We know that this very conduct 
was imputed to Mr. Buchanan between January and March of 
last year. It was said that the chief of the democratic party was 
doing his best to throw difficulties in the path of the Republican 
leader. However little truth we: may attribute to this charge, the 
fact of its being made is enough to demonstrate the possible evils 
attendant on a: premature election. But the baleful effects which 
these incessant changes produce in the national character are 
further increased by another provision of the Constitution, which 
entirely severs. the connexion between the ministry and the people. 
The sixth: section of Art. 1 provides that ‘“‘no person holding 
any office under the United States shall .be a member of either 
House during his: continuance in office.” From this results a 
two-fold evil: the Ministry is relieved from responsibility to 
the people, and the people are deprived of the means of criticising 
the acts of the Ministry. Scarcely any measure could have been 
devised. more completely adapted’ for obstructing the development 
of moderate principles. By excluding the Executive from Con- 
gress, or, in other words, by separating the actors from the talkers, 
the victory of unbridled speech was. effectually secured. Every 
Englishman. is familiar with the fact that there is no more certain 
expedient for gagging a troublesome member of Parliament than 
by providing him with a. place, and that the most vehement 
rnters in Opposition are often remarkable when in office for sen- 
tentious brevity. But as between the members of Congress 
themselves, no one is responsible to anybody else: fur anything, 
and where no one is called upon to act, everybody may be per- 
mitted to declaim. Hence the dignity of the great national 
assembly seldom rises above the level of' a discussion forum, and 
isnot unfrequently lowered to the level of a cock-pit. Who can 
say what would have been the fate of the English House of 
Commons if the-only pernicious clause in the Act of Settlement 
had not been repealed before it. came into operation? It was 
inevitable that the-example set by the delegates should take effect 
on the people at large. The tone that prevailed in the hall of 
legislation found its echo outside the walls, and American stump- 
oratory took its cue from the tumultuous benches of Congress. 
Still there was no reason in the nature of things, why order and 
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harmony should have been shut out with the Executive, and if the 
representatives of the people had been placed in an independent 
position, a regard to their station in society might perhaps have 
proved a safeguard of decorum ; but as the Constitution expressly 
provided that they should be paid, the post has become a prize 
to men in needy circumstances, or is too often sought after out 
of mercenary motives. It is notorious that the men of the highest 
talents and attainments in America will have nothing to do with 
politics. They cannot make up their minds to wade through the 
mud of a popular election, and to be yoked with third-rate 
aspirants to political emolument. They betake themselves there- 
fore, in preference, either to literature or science, and perform 
gigantic feats in the pursuit of these secluded studies. The 
influence of the more calm and philosophic spirits being thus 
withdrawn from public life, there is little left to temper the 
natural impulsiveness of the masses. Conscious of their own 
strength, they organize and control public opinion, until the 
tyranny of the majority bears down everything before it. The 
press, the ministers, the President himself, all succumb at times 
to its impetuous demands; for universal suffrage is powerful both 
for good and for evil, and of all despotisms, the despotism of a 
mob is the most despotic. 

But there is another element in the national character of the 
Americans which cannot be overlooked in estimating how far its 
peculiarities are due to the double working of the Union and the 
Constitution. We allude to the little respect for law and justice 
which is shared by the community at large. Yet no country, 
with the exception, perhaps, of France, has been more distin: 
guished than America for the enlightened jurists to whom it has 
given birth. Having regard to the shortness of the period of its 
growth, its legal literature is almost unrivalled, and its law-reports 
teem with admirable specimens of judicial reasoning. Legal lore 
has in fact, as with the ante-Justinian jurisconsults of Rome, 
always engaged the loftiest and subtlest intellect of the nation. 
The character of the Supreme Court, moreover, is unimpeachable, 
and stands deservedly high in the estimation of the citizens. 
These advantages notwithstanding, how is it that the popular 
mind is strangely impatient of all judicial forms? We attribute 
this fact partly to the excessive restlessness which we have already 
noted, and partly to the frequent examples of collision between 
the federal and the local law to which the Constitution of the 
Union gives rise. The legislatures of the separate States have, 
as a general rule, complete power to prescribe what rules they 
choose for the promotion of the public weal. Each State has 
its own code, which it administers independently of the codes of 
its neighbours. The diversity of the separate enactments undet 
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which the citizens of the Union live is almost as wide as the 
geographical limits of their territory. The laws of Texas are at 
variance with those of Louisiana, and citizens parted only by the 
Potomac may be living under irreconcilable dispensations. An 
absence of uniformity so marked as this, cannot but have its 
effect on the unreflecting multitude. It is natural that what 
assumes so many Protean shapes should itself be taken to be 
illusory. If, however, the laws of each State were certain and 
ascertainable, the danger of confusion thus increased would not, 
perhaps, be very formidable. But they are liable to be over- 
ridden by the express terms of the Constitution. This Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
State “‘ are bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” Hence it happens 
that the acts of the local legislature may be silenced at any 
moment by a decision of the Supreme Court, on the ground that 
they contravene the spirit of the Constitution. Many such dead 
laws do in fact exist in the local statute-books, and throw a halo 
of uncertainty round their neighbours, the authority of which 
may be unimpeached. When the popular reliance on the power 
of the local legislature is liable to be thus rudely shaken, it is 
not surprising to find a corresponding absence of dignity in those 
who administer the local law. Accordingly, while the Supreme 
Court of New York alone keeps up its name and dignity, the 
Courts of the States have become filled with an inferior order of 
men. The judges are no longer selected through their govern- 
ments, but by an undiscriminating appeal to the popular will. 
Their salaries are in many instances so miserably small that men 
of eminence at the bar will not consent to sacrifice their pro- 
fessional emoluments for a seat on the bench. To complete the 
degradation of the office, the shortness of the tenure is incom- 
patible with independence, and even when it devolves on aptly 
constituted minds, these are denied the advantage of lengthened 
training which can alone mature them into judicial greatness. 

We have thus far examined three of the leading features in the 
tational character of America, and endeavoured to read them 
more clearly by the light of her political institutions. Self- 
glorification, impulsiveness, indifference to order and law, belong 
doubtless to all large masses of men, and require to be controlled 
by wise and energetic statesmanship. But the comparative isola- 
ton of the United States, their vast territorial possessions, the 
periodic excitement of their political contests, and the constant 
struggle between State and central rights which the American Con- 
stitution involves, have increased rather than diminished these 
tatural evils. Ifany further proof of the truth of our-diagnosis 
Were wanting, we might appeal to the universal judgment of 
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Europe for the first, to the scenes which in our own memory have 
disgraced the floor of Congress for the second, and to repudiation, 
lynch-law, filibustering, and rowdyism for the third. 

It would be strange, indeed, if these qualities, so conspicuous 
in the nation in times of peace, were not. heightened and em- 
phasized in the presence of a civil war. No severer blow could 
have been dealt to the pride of the Northern patriot than the 
severance of his boasted Union ; no occasion more exciting could be 
conceived than when the North took up arms against the South, no 
time less conducive to the observance of order than the epoch of 
a rent constitution and of martial law. Who are we that we should 
hope to escape at such an hour? Shall England be allowed to 
look calmly on, watching the contest from afar with interested but 
dispassionate gaze—England, the nearest kinsman, yet, in the 
eyes of America, the least cordial ally ? 

That we should have incurred the resentment of one of the 
parties to the present war can, we repeat, surprise no one who 
knows what. inflammable materials are rife in the hostile camps. 
That by observing a strict neutrality we should have angered 
the Northern section, is probably an accident due to the pecu- 
liarity of our position. It so happens that the neutrality of 
England has conduced unintentionally to strengthen the hands 
of the South by implying a recognition of the seceding States as 
abelligerentpower. Atthe same time it has conferred an equal 
advantage on the North, by investing it.with the legal rights of 
blockade. Blind to this logical sequence, the Northern party 
exclaims that it has been unfairly dealt with. The New York 
press especially, has indulged in the very strongest language on 
the subject. It was said that the two parties would do well to 
compose their differences and unite in avenging themselves on 
British territory. Canada was to be invaded, Montreal and 
Quebec were to be stormed, and if re-annexation: could not be 
managed in one quarter, annexation was to be effected in another. 
Do these angry imputations rest on any solid basis, or are they 
merely efflorescences of that national sentiment. for which the 
Americans, as we have shown, are so little responsible? In one 
word, were we justified in treating the South as.belligerents, or 
were we not ? 

What is charged against England by the public. opinion of the 
Northern Americans is, that she proclaimed her neutrality too 
early. She proclaimed it, it will be remembered, five months after 
the palmetto flag had replaced the stars and stripes at Charleston, 
three months after a regular Constitution had been framed by six 
of the seceding States, at a time when large armies on both sides 
had taken the field, when commissioned privateers had begun to 
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issue from the Southern ports, and a blockading squadron from 
the North to endeavour to impede the egress of cotton. To regard 
this state of things as a state of belligerency, was, we are told, 
premature. - Be it so. Then the egress of cotton ought never to 
have been stopped. If the secession was at this stage a mere 
revolt, of which foreign States were not called upon to take cogni- 
zance, there was nothing to prevent a fleet of Liverpool mer- 
chant vessels steaming past Fort Sumter into the harbours of 
South Carolina. It is a principle to which America is committed 
no less than England, that a friendly nation cannot prohibit the 
intercourse of neutrals with her own ports. It was asserted by 
America against Spain as early as 1822, it was asserted by Eng- 
land against the King of the Two Sicilies so late as 1860. The 
interests of maritime commerce evidently require that this rule 
should be observed ; otherwise every petty insurrection in a single 
State might be the means of intercepting the exports of all the 
nations of Europe. But even if the Northerners had been willing 
to waive their blockade, our attitude might have remained un- 
altered. The rights of foreign nations to treat the parties to a 
civil war as belligerents is not only unquestionable in itself, but 
has been on former occasions most strenuously asserted by 
America herself. With the constitutional legality of the late 
secession, England has nothing todo. She need not concern 
herself with such nice questions as the following :—Was the 
American federation a pact or a perpetual union? Did the sepa- 
rate States in giving in their adhesion to the Constitution, so far 
sacrifice their external sovereignty as to be estopped from ever 
demanding it back again? What is the exact relation which the 
Constitution of 1787 bears to the Articles of Confederation of 
1778 ; and if by the express provisions of the latter “each State 
retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independence,” how far is 
the spirit of the former inconsistent with this clause? Whatever 
our opinions may be on these points, they cannot affect our right 
to regard the South as a belligerent power. Belligerency is a 
matter of fact, and as a fact only are we concerned with it. To 
quote the words of the Report of the House of Representatives on 
the President's message of the 8th March, ]822, with reference to 
Mexico and the South American States, “ Who is the rightful 
sovereign of a country; is not an inquiry permitted to foreign 
nations, to whom it is competent only to treat with the 
powers that be?” It were easy, were it desirable, to show how 
this must follow from the simple principle of self-interest, and 
that it was of the first importance to England to keep her- 
self clear of the present contest. Or if judicial precedents be 
demanded of us, they can be appealed to with perfect confidence. 
{hn the struggle between Spain and her American colonies, a 
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struggle which continued from 1810 to 1823, the United States 
declared themselves neutral from the beginning. The American 
law-reports abound with cases in which captures made by Spanish- 
American cruisers were declared to be lawful, and commissions 
under the Great Seal of the insurgent Governments were held tc 
be conclusive evidence that the ship was a public ship. President 
Monroe, in proposing to Congress the recogniticn of the revo- 
lutionized provinces, justified the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these terms :— 

“ As soon as the movement assumed such a steady and consistent 
form as to make the success of the provinces probable, the rights to 
which they were entitled by the law of nations, as equal parties toa 
civil war, were extended to them. Each party was permitted to enter 
our ports with its public and private ships, and to take from them 
every article which was the subject of commerce with other nations. 
Our citizens also have carried on commerce with both parties, and the 
Government has protected it with each, in articles not contraband of 
war. Through the whole of this contest the United States has re- 
mained neutral, and have fulfilled with the utmost impartiality all the 
obligations incident to that character.”* 

Can it be alleged against England that she has not exhibited 
in the present instance as complete impartiality, or that the 
relations which bound the two sections of the Union together 
were closer than those which subsisted between the two colonies 
of Spain and the mother-country? 

Again, when, little more than thirty years ago, the Christian 
Powers of Europe interfered in favour of the Greeks after they 
had shaken off the yoke of the Ottoman Porte, the remonstrances 
which the acts of our Government elicited from the Turkish 
Minister called forth a memorable despatch from Lord Canning 
in reply. A few forcible words may be extracted as containing a 
clear and sound exposition of the principles by which the English 
Government was guided on that occasion. The doubt which at 
that time existed, whether the Turks were bound by the inter- 
national law of Christendom, is an argument that the English 
Minister was not giving expression to merely conventional prin- 
ciples. 

“ The character of belligerency,” says the despatch, “is not so much 
a principle asa fact; a certain degree of force and consistency, acquired 
by any mass of population engaged in war, entitles that population to 
be treated as a belligerent, and even if their title were objectionable, 
renders it the interest, well understood of all civilized nations, so to 
treat them. For what is the alternative? A power or community 
(whichever it may be called) which is at war with another, and 
which covers the sea with its cruisers, must either be acknowledged as 
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a belligerent or treated as a pirate But what monstrous con- 
sequences would follow from treating as pirates a population of millions 
of souls [the Southern States of America number at least ten millions), 
to whom by that very treatment the right would be conveyed, and on 
whom, according to the natural law of self-defence, the obligation 
would be imposed of making terrible reprisals! Humanity required 
that a contest, marked in its outset by disgusting barbarities, should 
be brought within the regulated limits of civilized war.” 


One more testimony in favour of the right of neutrals to impress 
the character of belligerents on either party shall be quoted from 
the American State Papers. In 1836, Texas declared herself inde- 
pendent of Mexico, and her independence was speedily recognised 
bythe United States. It was now the turn of Mexico to complain, 
as Spain had in vain complained before. But what reply did the 
Federal Government make to the Mexican Minister? They 
echoed back the words of President Monroe, spoken many years 
before, and told him “ that it had never been held necessary, as a 
preliminary to the extension of the rights of hospitality to either 
party, that the chances of war should be balanced, and the pro- 
bability of eventual success determined. * For this purpose it had 
been deemed sufficient that the party had actually declared its 
independence, and at the time was actually maintaining it.” 

The general practice followed by civilized nations being thus 
indisputably clear, not only as deducible from principle, but as 
evidenced by extant State Papers, we have only to consider, 
m order to complete the exculpation of England, whether there 
ae any peculiar ingredients in the present American difficulties 
which take them out of the control of established usage. We 
have seen that a main element in the calculation of the neutral 
before he treats the contending parties as on a war footing, is the 
probability of the “ eventual success” of the initiatory movement— 
whether the movement have for its starting-point the revolt of a 
colony, or the dissolution of a league, or the disintegration of a 
composite State, is wholly immaterial. As soon as it has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to clash with the existing relations of foreign 
Powers, the only safe course for these Powers to adopt, consis- 
tently with their continuing at peace, is to proclaim an absolute 
neutrality. Neutrality implies that there are two parties to the 
contest, and that each of these parties is for the time de facto 
sovereign. Itis this provisional recognition which has drawn 
down upon us the hostility of the Northern party. But, tried 
by the criterion of “eventual success,” what has been the pro- 
table upshot of this contest from the first? The North has been 
fighting to preserve the Union (President Lincoln has told us so in 
his last Message), and the Union can only be preserved by a com- 
plete subjugation of the South. Now, we deny the quality of 
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courage to neither party, but unquestionably the loftiest spirit and 
the proudest hearts are to be found on the right bank of the 
Potomac. The haughtiness of the Southerner is due partly to 
his lineage and domestic habits, but especially to his long 
ascendancy in the councils of the Union. With great natural 
aptitude for organization and command, the Southerner is as 
superior to the Northerner in generalship as in capacity for political 
administration. Strange to say, notwithstanding his climate 
and his slave-holding, he is also the hardier animal of the two. 
“The Southerners,” says Olmsted, speaking as a Northerner, 
“are generally less accustomed to luxury, and are more ready for 
camp life than we are.” Add to these advantages, natural and 
adventitious, the difference between the motives that animate the 
hostile parties. The North is fighting to defend an abstraction 
—the Constitution—the South to defend his home, his wife, and 
his children. The North is aggressive, the South passive and 
resistant. And what is it that the Northerners have undertaken 
to achieve? To subjugate a territory at least twenty times as 
large as England, with the aid of raw recurits and ill-disciplined 
volunteers ; and this in the teeth of a foe certainly quite as 
brave, and ten times more unyielding, than themselves. Could 
Cesar, with his compact Roman legions, have hoped for victory 
over the Gauls or the Belgians under such conditions? 
That great general, we know, always contrived to enlist on his 
side the services of some barbarian tribe. It was the secret of his 
extraordinary success. But the Southern slaves have given 00 
sign of rising, and it formed no part of President Lincoln’s policy 
to proclaim their emancipation. To which side, then, did the 
balance seem likely to incline? English statesmen judged for 
themselves, and decided against the chance of the North. Bull's 
Run and Springfield bear witness to the wisdom of their conclusion. 
But even if the Northern arms had hitherto been victorious, we 
should be equally sanguine as to the ultimate result. Suppose 
these disastrous defeats -blotted out of her military annals, how 
did the North propose to retain the Southerners in the Union 
even after they had compelled them to lay down their arms? 
Were they to be re-annexed toties quoties till the spirit of secession 
had been completely trampled out? The thing was clearly im- 
possible; but, because our good sense pronounced it to be 
impossible, we have been reproached as hasty and one-sided. Is 
this petulance wise and worthy of the American people, or is It 
another manifestation of the foibles so conspicuously inherent in 
their national character? Is it their verdict as short-sighted 
and impulsive “ patriots,” or as sober, reasoning men ? 

We shall now assume it as made out that, whether the Ame- 
ricans are at war or not, this country was justified in so regarding 
them. Being treated as at war, they are entitled to all the rights 
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with which international law invests belligerent powers. But 
they cannot as between themselves und us be at peace and at 
war at one and the same time; and if they claim as against 
neutral nations the right which belongs to the one state of things, 
they cannot in the same breath assert that an opposite state of 
things exists. International law knows nothing of “mixed” 
wars, as the dichotomy of the logicians knows nothing of 
“mixed” species. Bearing this in mind, let us now pass from 
the question of American belligerency to that which is now 
uppermost in the mind of the people of England—the affair of 
the San Jacinto. ‘The circumstances of the seizure of the 
Southern envoys are so generally known, that it would, we feel, 
be needless to repeat them here. What reply will be made 
by the Federal Government to our demand for their restitution 
will probably have ceased to be a subject of speculation before 
these pages are in the hands of our readers. In the meantime 
we have seen that Commodore Wilkes has received an ovation at 
Boston, and, what is more important, the thanks of Congress. 
The entire body of the New York Press has, as we should have 
expected, eagerly adopted and justified his act. Much learning 
and research have been displayed on both sides of the Atlantic in 
disinterring precedents to meet the case, and if we add one more 
to the number of those who have already discussed the points 
now in dispute, we do so in the belief that nothing can be super- 
fluous which tends to clear up difficulties involving the possible 
embroilment of powerful nations. ‘The argument may be thus 
concisely stated. ‘The Southern envoys on board the Trent must 
be regarded either as rebels or belligerents. There can, as we have 
said, be no middle term between the two. Let us first regard 
them as rebels, and see what this view involves. The Trent 
steamer, an English mail-packet, on its way from Havannah to 
England, is overhauled by an armed cruiser of the Federal Go- 
vernment, and two of its passengers are forcibly taken out. This 
is done, according to our present hypothesis, not in exercise of a 
belligerent right, and not within the marine jurisdiction of the 
captor, for the Z'rent is admitted to have been brought-to either 
on the high seas or in Spanish waters. Now no proposition of 
international law is more incontrovertible than that, subject to 
certain rights which are conferred on belligerents by a state of 
war, the vessel of every sovereign power is part of the floating 
territory of that power, and that it enjoys on the high seas as com- 
plete immunity from foreign invasion as if it were part and parcel 
of the soil of the country whose flag it bears. The Federal Govern- 
ment had, therefore, no more right to demand the surrender of 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason from the T’rent on the plea that they 
were rebels, than the ex-King of Naples to require the extradition 
of Poerio from London. It could not even allege that the 
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envoys had broken the blockade ; for if the Americans are not at 
war, no legal blockade can exist, or at least none which neutrals 
are called upon to recognise. Least of all could the demand 
have been reasonably made of England, who has never given up 
a political offender to any power on the face of the globe. Is it 
supposable that she would permit that to be done by force by the 
United States, which no European Court would even venture to 
ask of her? But this view of the seizure is too plain for argu- 
ment, and it is one which the Americans themselves have scarcely 
attempted to sustain. Only one alternative remains. The act of 
the captain of the San Jacinto was done in exercise of a belli- 
gerent right; England was a neutral power, and her merchant 
vessels were liable to visitation and search. The round shot 
which was fired across the bows of the 7'rent was the “ affirming 
gun.” Lieutenant Fairfax and his marines went on board her to 
search for contraband of war. So far perhaps no great irregu- 
larity was committed, though the high-handed mode in which the 
search was conducted was at variance with the usages of Europe 
as determined for the last century and a half. According to M. 
Hautefeuille, the armed belligerent should lie-to beyond gun-shot 
of the merchant ship to be searched, and the latter, after being 
summoned by the firing of a blank cartridge, should await the 
searcher, who sends a boat on board. Two or three men, at most, 
must go on board the merchant vessel. The papers of the latter 
are exhibited, and if they prove that the ship is neutral, and 
bound for a neutral port belonging to its own country or to any 
other nation, the searcher ought to retire immediately, and allow 
the vessel to continue her voyage; if the neutral is sailing 
towards the port of an enemy of the belligerent nation, the 
officer of the latter has the right to see the papers relative to the 
cargo, in order to assure himself that there is no contraband of 
war on board. This being done, the search ends; the ship neutral, 
by reason of its nationality, and that of its cargo should be 
immediately left by the belligerent.* Such is the practice in 
regard to the right of search as settled by convention between 
European powers. These rules are of course not binding on 
America, but, when once understood tofprevail in one hemisphere, 
any open infringement of them in the other is an act of gratuitous 
discourtesy. But suppose Lieutenant Fairfax discovered con- 
traband of war on board, what would have been his duty then? 
Could he have seized, say, a consignment of rifles for South 
Carolina, and let the neutral vessel go? Clearly not, even if the 
Frent had belonged to a belligerent, and no neutral rights had 
been mvolved. The rifles could not even in that case have been 
confiscated before the vessel had been taken into one of the 
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United States ports, and there adjudicated on as a prize. The 
partial seizure would have been incomplete until the judicial 
sentence of the court had been pronounced. 

This rule of belligerent capture is as old as the famous Ordon- 
nance of Louis XIV. The hostile crew must be delivered up to 
the custody of the Admiralty Court, in order that their hostility 
may beestablished. It is not competent to a belligerent captain 
to decide who is his enemy and who is not, so as to entitle himself 
to carry off either prisoners or goods without the intervention of 
areguler tribunal. “ Aussitét que la prise aura été amenée en 
quelque rade ou port de notre royaume, le capitaine qui l’aura 
faite, s'il y est en personne—si non, celui qu'il en aura chargé—-sera 
tenu de faire son rapport aux officiers de l’ Amirauté, de leur re- 
présenter et mettre entre les mains les papiers et prisonniers.” 
(Ordonnance de la Marine, 1681, tit. 9, art. 21.) So Story, in his 
note on Prize Courts contributed to Wheaton’s Report, speaking 
also of strictly belligerent captures : “ The captors have no right to 
break bulk, or to remove any of the property from the ship, unless 
in cases of necessity, or where obvious reasons of policy or the 
urgeney of the occasion justify them in-so doing. And in every 
case of a removal of property from a captured ship, the court ex- 
pects to be satisfied as to the propriety of the removal before it 
will proceed to adjudication.” (Wheaton’s Report 2, App. note 1.) 
In America, indeed, judicial authorization of the capture is more 
carefully secured than either in England or France. While the 
sentence of condemnation remains unpronounced, the vessel does 
not even change hands in the eye of the American law ; so that if 
recaptured by an ally before the prize tribunal has been resorted 
to, the title of the original owner is regarded as never having been 
disturbed, and the ship must be restored on payment of salvage. 
(Act of Congress, 3rd March, 1800, c. 14.) 

If this be the state of the law where belligerent captures belli- 
gerent simpliciter, how is it when belligerent captures belligerent 
on board a neutral ship? If the intervention of a prize court 
is required in the former case, is it not a fortiori required in the 
latter? The question can hardly be seriously asked. Inter- 
national law would indeed be inconsistent with reason if the 
securities which are relied on as between enemies were relaxed as 
between belligerents and neutrals. If the appeal to the prize 
courts was an act of form in the one case, it is essential to the 
ends of justice in the other. The neutral is primd facie an inno- 
cent party, and must be acquitted of all participation in the war 
till it is formally proved against him. M. Hautefeuille, whom we 
have already quoted, lays it down expressly that “ the course to be 
followed in the case of neutrals is precisely the same as in that of 
prizes taken from belligerents,” and with this agrees the uni- 
versal practice of civilized nations. Any variation from this mode 
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of procedure rests upon stipulations contained in specific 
treaties. 

Nor was judicial intervention the less called for in this 
case because what was claimed was the persons of the Southern 
envoys, and not ordinary articles falling within the category 
of contraband. It is true that the judgment of a prize 
court is a judgment in rem, but this circumstance does not 
in the least limit its power to decide on the status of per- 
sons. All that is meant by a judgment in rem is, that it is 
binding on all the world. Its correlative ig a judgment inter 
partes, which is only binding on the persons before the coutt. 
“Tn the common cases of condemnation,” says Lord Stowell, in the 
Falcon,* “the enemy proprietor is necessarily absent by operation 
of law, and yet the sentence is completely valid as well against 
him as against the whole world.” It is in this sense that a prize 
sentence is a judgment in rem; and thus, rightly understood, its 
subject-matter is no more confined to things, than that of judgment 
inter partes is confined to persons. We have now seen that how- 
ever noxious the contraband which was found on board the Trent, 
the captain of the San Jacinto had no right to seize it as he did. 
How much of the illegality is form, and how much substance, will 
depend on the doubtfulness or the certainty of the captors 
ultimate title, in the event of his complying with the legal formali- 
ties. Were, then, these envoys contraband, or quasi-contraband 
of war? That is to say, could they have been so looked on bya 
judicial tribunal had the question been argued there in proper 
form? It clearly will not do to call on the Americans to point 
out any list of contraband articles in which they are either ex- 
pressly or by implication comprised. The term contraband is 
elastic, no limit can be fixed to the items comprehended under it. 
What is contraband must vary with the occasion and the relative 
positions of the belligerent parties. ‘Thus under peculiar circum- 
stances provisions have been held to fall within the class when 
there was an expectation of reducing the enemy by famine. 
Cheese was condemned on this ground in the cases of the Jonge 
Margaretha + and the Zelden Rust,t and butter in the case of the 
Young Andréas.§ During the Crimean war, the First’ Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir James Graham) expressed his opinion in bis 
place in Parliament that, since the introduction of steam, coal 
would come under the same description. Why, then, it may 
be asked, may not the definition be extended to include persons 
in the position of the Southern envoys? ‘The answer to this is, 
that all the known instances of contraband possess this common 
feature, that their destination must be to a hostile port. (See the 
Imina, 3 Rob. 168. Pratt on Contraband, xix.) Or take the case 


* Robinson’s “ Admiralty Reports,” vi. 194. 
F 1 Rob., 190. ¢ Ib., 94. § Pratt, 99. 
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of despatches, as that to which the Southern envoys bear the 
nearest analogy. In the year 1808, the Atalanta,* a Bremen 
ship, was condemned for carrying despatches from the Governor 
of the Isle of France to the Minister of Marine at Paris, that is, 
from one portion of belligerent territory to another; while the 
Caroline, which had been captured in the same year on a voyage 
from New York to Bordeaux, on the plea of bringing despatches 
from the French Minister in America to the Government of 
France, was decreed to be restored on payment of the captain's 
expenses. “This is not,” said Sir W. Scott, in his judgment, 
“the case of despatches from any part of the enemy’s territory, 
whose commerce and communication of any kind the other belli- 
gerent has a right to interrupt; but from a neutral country, 
which has a right to preserve its relations with the enemy, and 
whose integrity in not participating in any degree in a communi- 
cation of the nature of hostility against you must be presumed. 
.... The neutral violates no duty in bearing despatches which, 
as far as he knows, may be presumed to be of an innocent nature, 
and in the maintenance of a pacific connexion ; but in doing so 
is fairly subject to the inconvenience of having his vessel brought 
in for examination.” + So far in reference to the position of the 
Southern envoys, regarded as animated despatches. But it may 
be said they were something more than despatches ; they were pleni- 
potentiaries, accredited on a hostile mission to a neutral territory. 
Is this view more in favour of the seizure than the other? We 
cannot insist on their sacred rights as ambassadors, because they 
had not yet been recognised in that capacity by this country 
—we must simply regard them as civilians on a public mission. 
And here the New York papers quote the case of the Orozembo,t{ 
as in point. But the Orozembo was a case of civilians conveyed, 
in company with military persons, to a colony of the belligerent, 
and, therefore, wholly distinguishable from the present, where 
Messrs, Slidell and Mason were on their way to a neutral 
country. ‘The principle on which I decide this case,” said Sir 
W. Scott, “is that the carrying military persons to the colony of 
an enemy, who are there to take on them the exercise of their 
military functions, will lead to condemnation; and the Court is 
not to scan with minute arithmetic the number of persons who are 
condemned.” With reference to the civilians on board, he went 
on to observe, “that it was not necessary to determine whether 
the principle would apply to them alone ; it appeared, however, to 
him to be but reasonable that “whenever it is of sufficient im- 
portance to the enemy that such persons should be sent out on 
the public service at the public expense, it should afford ground 
of forfeiture.” The only other authority which remains to be 





* 6 Rob., 443. + 6 Rob., 468. +6 Rob., 430. 
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noticed is one on which American writers have most strongly 
relied, viz., the dictum of Lord Stowell in the Caroline,* that 
“you may stop an ambassador of your enemy on his passage.” 
The best commentary on these words is the passage in ‘ Vattel’ 
which gave rise to them. They will be found in Bk. iv. c. vii. s. 85. 

“ Dés que l’on est en guerre, on n’est plus obligé de laisser a I’en- 
nemi la libre jouissance de ses droits; au contraire, on est fondé a l’en 
priver, pour l’affaiblir et le réduire 4 accepter des conditions équitables. 
On peut encore attaquer et arréter ses gens, partout ou ona la liberté 
@exercer des actes @hostilité. Non seulement donqon peut justement 
refuser le passage aux ministres qu’un ennemi envoie 4 d’autres . 
souverains ; on les arréte méme, s’i/s entreprennent de passer privé- 
ment et sans permission dans les lieux dont on est maitre. La 
derniére guerre nous en fournit un grand exemple. Un ambassadeur de 
France allait 4 Berlin; passa, par l’imprudence de ses guides, dans un 
village de ]’Electoral de Hanover, dont le souverain, Roi d’ Angleterre, 
était en guerre avec la France. Il y fut arrété, et ensuite transféré 
en Angleterre; ni la cour de France ni celle de Prusse ne se plai- 
gnirent de S. M. Britannique, qui n’avait fait qu’usage des droits de 
la guerre.” 

There is but one other possible ground on which this seizure 
can be attempted to be supported. But as it is feebler than any 
of those which we have yet examined, it will not detain us long. 
It has been suggested that the Southern envoys were taken, not 
because they were rebels, or contraband, in the strict sense of the 
term, or persons entrusted with a public mission, but simply 
because they were enemies—that Lieut. Fairfax, in the exercise 
of his undoubted privilege of search, finding himself in the pre- 
sence of four hostile belligerents, captured them then and there 
as prisoners of war. The suggestion is no doubt an ingenious 
one, but the first thing we have to remark on it is that it does 
not tally with the facts. ‘The San Jacinto, as is well ascertained, 
had been lying in wait for the Trent for some days past, and the 
immediate demand made for a list of the passengers proves that 
the envoys, and the envoys alone, were the object in view. But 
the more important objection is that the admission of any such 
right as is contended for on the part of the belligerents would 
at once destroy the peace and security of the neutral. The 
vessels of neutrals would be liable to become a guerilla battle- 
field whenever belligerents happened to confront each other upon 
them. The privilege which by universal consent has been ac- 
corded to neutral waters would be denied to the decks of neutral 
ships, war would cease to be confined to the territory of the 
belligerent, and no portion of the high seas would be secure from 
sanguinary conflicts. 

The sum of what we have said amounts to this. If the American 
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Government is prepared to adopt the act of its subordinate on 
recognised principles of international law, it must escape from 
the following series of propositions. The Federal States are 
either at peace or at war. Viewed in the former aspect, they were 
clearly wrong in stopping the T'rent at all; viewed in the latter, 
they have the privilege of visitation and search, but have no right 
to take prisoners or seize goods without a regular adjudication 
by a prize tribunal. In neglecting to comply with this formality, 
Commodore Wilkes has taken on himself the functions of an 
Admiralty judge. The persons whom he has condemned without 
a hearing must have been condemned as contraband of war. Now, 
they were either recognised ambassadors, private civilians, or 
envoys, that is to say, something between the two. No one has 
ever suggested that they occupied a military position; and that 
they were taken as enemies merely, cannot be thought of. If 
ambassadors, their sacred character would confer on them entire 
immunity, whether on the high seas or on neutral waters. If 
private civilians, both elements of contraband were wanting. 
They were neither succouring the enemy, nor bound for a hostile 
destination. Their character as envoys depends on the character 
of their mission, for envoys on a peaceful mission can be no 
more contraband than private civilians. The American captain 
undertook to settle the character of their mission off-hand, and to 
decide that it was hostile. Having gone through this judicial 
process without hearing a particle of evidence, or reading a line 
of a despatch, he carries his sentence into effect at the point of 
the bayonet. Is this mode of proceeding very different from 
Lynch law? It may be a mere matter of form whether we try a 
man first and hang him afterwards, or hang him first and try him 
afterwards ; but civilization is in favour of the former arrangement, 
even at the risk of a little delay. The form, if form it be, is 
really of the essence of the transaction. Forms depend for their 
existence on mutual convention, and can only be disregarded by 
common acquiescence. As soon as a dispute arises on the form, 

whoever refuses to comply with the form changes the issue into a 
question of substance. 

We have now done with the lex scripta. But there are other 
considerations which this affair of the Trent suggests. Eighty 
years have elapsed since the Empress Catherine of Russia or- 
ganized the league of the first armed neutrality, and sixty years 
since that league was revived by the Emperor Paul. Let America 
reflect on the attitude she has assumed as the great champion of 
neutral right since that period. Let her first consider the origin 
of the war of 1812. If she quote agent us our own claim to 
seize our deserters in American ships,* we confess we shall not 





* The case of Mr. Laurens, ex-president of Congress, who was captured in 
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be very careful to answer her, seeing she on that. occasion took 
up arms against us to vindicate the honour of her national flag. 
Will she not, by such a recrimination, be merely challenging us 
to follow her own example? Then let her turn to her own State 
Papers, and study the memorable words of President Madison in 
his message of the month of June in that same year :—“ Could 
the seizure of British subjects in such cases be regarded as within 
the exercise of a belligerent right, the acknowledged laws of war, 
which forbid an article of captured property to be adjudged 
without a regular investigation before a competent tribunal, 
would imperiously demand the fairest trial when the sacred rights 
of person were at issue. In place of such a trial, these rights are 
subjected to the will of every petty commander.’* Or will 
America stultify herself in the face of Europe, and own that 
neutral rights are less complete now than then? So far from 
this, no one knows better than she that they are continually re- 
ceiving extension. Two great additions to the rights of neutrals 
have been made by the great European Powers within the memory 
of all of us. France has given up her maxim that enemy's ships 
make enemy's goods, and England has acceded to the proposition 
that the flag shall cover the cargo.t America, though she de- 
clined to become a party to the treaty of 1856, has in effect gone be- 
youd it in her desire to limit the area of warlike claims, and has long 
urged the adoption of the rule which will enable merchant vessels of 
belligerent Powers to carry on maritime commerce between each 
other in time of war. Were she now to turn suddenly round 
and refuse to recognise a neutral right established on a firmer 
and sounder basis than any of the preceding, a right based on 
the simple axiom that no man shall be judge in his own cause, 
can Englishmen avoid seeing in this singular tergiversation an 
affront (we will not here say an outrage) directly intended against 
their own country ? 

Before we pronounce finally on this important question, we 
should bring the previous relations of the two countries to bear 
on the present critical juncture. We should ascertain on which 





1780, has been so npr disposed of elsewhere, that notwithstanding the 


importance which once attached to it, it is now only worthy of a place ina 
note. Mr. Laurens was taken out of an American, and not a Dutch packet, as 
stated in the Boston Herald ; and it is not improbable that the seizure was 
made within English jurisdictional waters. It took place near the banks of 
Newfoundland, which at that time was generally sighted hy vessels sailing 
from the Bahamas to the North of Europe with a view to correct their bearings. 
(See Adolphus, Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 221.) The ship which conveyed 
Lucien Buonaparte in 1810 was duly condemned by a prize court, and belonged 
to a belligerent. The capture of. Macmanus, the Irish rebel, was the simple 
case of a capture by the police in an English port. 
* American State Papers, vol. ix. 
¢ Her Majesty’s Declaration, 28th March, 1854. 
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side the balance of grievances lies, and who is entitled to cry out 
loudest for redress. 

It would, we apprehend, be not very difficult to show that the 
dealings of the American Union with this country have involved a 
series of concessions on our part. The protracted negotiations 
on the Oregon question might perhaps be allowed to rest in peace, 
did not the recent occupation of San Juan serve to keep them 
fresh in our memories. Then, as now, settled principles of in- 
ternational law were set at nought whenever they conflicted with 
American claims. The extravagance of the demands made rose 
as the discussion proceeded. In the year 1818, all that the 
United States claimed was that they had as good a right as Great 
Britain to the territory south of the 49th parallel of north latitude. 
This was the line fixed by the Treaty of Utrecht as the boundary 
between the British and French possessions.* In the negotiations 
of 1823-4 the American plenipotentiaries assumed a more per- 
emptory tone. They set up aclaim on the part of the United 
States in their own right to absolute and exclusive sovereignty 
and dominion over the whole of the country westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, from 42 degrees to at least as high up as 51 
degrees.t This claim was bused partly on a misconception of 
fact, and partly on a denial of an established legal proposition. 
Even granting the monstrous assumption that first discovery of 
the Columbia, followed up by an effective settlement at its mouth, 
would draw with it an exclusive title to the entire territory drained 
by the river and all its tributaries; neither of the feeder-streams 
relied on by the United States supports its claim to the extent 
to which it was carried. With regard to the alleged discovery of 
the Columbia by Gray, even if the American captain can be said 
to have superseded Vancouver, the circumstances under which it 
was made were such as to preclude it from conferring territorial 
sovereignty on his Government. 

The undoubted practice of nations is, that for the purposes of 
making a title by discovery, the navigators must have been fur- 
nished with a commission from their sovereign for the purpose, and 
their ship be a national ship; whereas Gray was a private person 
sailing in a private merchant vessel.{ The way in which the 
United States’ plenipotentiary attempted to get over this objec- 
tion is highly characteristic. “If,” says Mr. Rush, “‘ the ship of 
Captain Gray was not a national ship in the technical sense of the 
word, she was in the full sense of it applicable to such an occa- 
sion. She bore at her stern the flag of the nation, sailed forth 
under the protection of the nation, and was to be identified with 





* American State Papers, 1819-20, p. 169. 
+ Twiss on the Oregon Question, p. 271. 
{ British and Foreign State Papers, 1825-6, 
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the rights of the nation.” We need hardly desire a better illus- 
tration of the tendency of American functionaries to break down 
the barriers of established precedence whenever they happened to 
be at variance with the interests of the American Union. The 
final adjustment of the dispute, proposed by Lord Aberdeen in 
1846, rather resembled a surrender than a compromise, since we 
consented, for the sake of peace, to abandon all our settlements 
on the mainland south of 49°, though many of them had been in 
our uninterrupted possession, under the Convention of the Es- 
curial, for the prescriptive period of half a century.* 

A retrospect of four years from the Treaty of Oregon will bring 
_ us to the treaty negotiated between Lord Ashburton and Mr. 

Webster in 1842, which severed the water-communication between 
Lower Canada and New Brunswick, and deprived our colonists of 
the advantage of a winter port. The whole question turned on the 
interpretation of the treaty which terminated the Revolutionary 
War in 1784. But, unfortunately, its language was differently 
interpreted by the contracting parties. It provided that the 
American frontier should begin “from the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia—viz., that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of the St. Croix to the highlands; along 
the said highlands which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river of St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean.” But what was meant by the rivers falling 
into the Atlantic Ocean ? Could the northern tributaries of the 
St. John be thus described ? or were those rivers only intended 
which flowed directly into the sea? In other words, was the line 
to be drawn north and south of the upper bend of the St. John ? 
The United States contended for the former, the English colonists 
for the latter construction. Pending the dispute, the American 
Government produced a map, published in 1755 (twenty-eight 
years before the signing of the disputed treaty), which they pre- 
sumed to have been before the Commissioners who settled the 
terms of the peace. In this map, it is true, the debated line was 
drawn south of the upper bend of the St. John; but it is worthy 
of remark that its geography was plainly erroneous, and that the 
errors in its latitudes and longitudes were patent to any one at 
all acquainted with the locality. Add to this, that the map in 
question bore on its face the name of Captain Pownall, who was 
at that time Governor-in-chief of the four New England colonies, 
and we shall be able to estimate its value as an impartial witness 
in the cause. It may have been a venial weakness in a colonial 
Governor to encroach as much as possible on the possessions of 
his neighbours, but it was hardly creditable in a great Power to 





* This convention with Spain bears date 28th Oct., 1790. Martens, Recueil 
des Traités, vol. iv. 493. 
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indorse the act of their subordinate, and rely on it as.a bond fide 
testimony, when they found his handiwork could be employed to 
their advantage. Mitchell's map, however, as it was called, 
finally turned the scale, the Ashburton treaty was signed, and the 
conventional limits of the ice-bound St. Lawrence nipped the 
rising hopes of the Canadian shipowners. What was the astonish- 
nent of England when it was discovered immediately afterwards, 
that when she made this concession the Government of the United 
States was in possession of another map—not Mitchell's nor 
Pownall’s—but authenticated by a note in Franklin’s own hand- 
writing, and sent by him to the French Ministry, and deposited 
in their archives. “On that map, (we here quote the words of 
Mr. Spence) appeared a strong red-ink line, drawn by Franklin's 
own hand and referred to in his note. The Government was 
also possessed of a map found in Jefferson’s collection, on which 
again a similar red-ink line delineated the true boundary. Frank- 
lin’s map was discovered by Mr. Jared Sparks, who, when forward- 
ing it to the United States Government, wrote thus:—‘ The line is 
bold and distinct in every part, made with red ink. There is no 
other colouring in any part of the map. Imagine my surprise at dis- 
covering that “the line was wholly south of the St. John. It is 
exactly the line contended for by Great Britain, except that it 
concedes more than she has claimed.’ All this evidence was pro- 
duced before the Senate—Jefferson’s map as well as Franklin’s,— 
the two, as Mr. Rivers observed, coinciding minutely and exactly.’ ” 
After reading the history of this piece of cajolery, Englishmen 
may well be excused if they look with mistrust on the clauses in 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and the settlement of the disputes 
about the Newfoundland fisheries, or even the re-appearance of 
the volunteers at St. Juan. One thing, at all events, is clear: 
they can have little desire to see the reconstruction of a Federa- 
tion which imparts such a fatal bias to the policy of its public 
men. Without nicely balancing the virtues of the contending 
sections, they cannot help believing that moderation, justice, and 
national honour will find ampler development in a divided republic. 

When the hostile elements have gravitated to their own natural 
centres, each confederacy will, it is to be hoped, learn the condi- 
tions of true national improvement. The influence of the mob 
will decline with the decline of the struggle for political power. 

Temperate and enlightened citizens will be again attached to the 
administration ; vastness of territorial area will cease to consti- 
tute the sole title of the American people to be called great among 
the nations of the earth ; commanders who have violated the 
laws of nations will no longer become the recipients of testimonials 
of popular favour. Lastly, if not immediately, at least in the 
not distant future, the historian of the American Union, reviewing 
dispassionately its relations with this country, will do justice to 
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the moderation displayed by English diplomatists, though it has 
hitherto had no other effect than to encourage pertinacity and to 
enlarge pretensions. 


P.S.—Since the above criticism on the affair of the Trent was 
in print, a paper on the subject has appeared from the pen of 
M. Hautefeuille, which is completely in harmony with the reason- 
ing exhibited in these pages. M. Hautefeuille, whose general 
tone is far from favourable to England, shows that if the Federal 
States are not at war, their cruisers can neither exercise the right 
of search, nor stop any foreign vessel encountered on the sea. 
The Americans, he says, cannot possibly be ignorant of this, 
since it was in defence of this very principle—viz., the non- 
existence of the right of search in time of peace—that they made 
war against England in 1812. They also defended it with great 
energy only a few years ago, in 1858. The Government of 
Washington had no more right to take rebels out of the Tent, 
than the Government of France has to arrest French refugees at 
New York. In discussing the question how far the search was 
properly conducted, M. Hautefeuille further shows that the 
captain of the San Jacinto violated the prescriptive rules of 
international law in five distinct points. First, he employed his 
artillery against a mercantile vessel, which probably would have 
made no resistance to the summons by a blank shot. Secondly, 
he summoned to the deck the captain of the ship searched. 
Thirdly, he did not confine himself to verifying, by the ship’s 
papers, the nationality of the T’rent, which, as it was going from 
one neutral port to another—from MHavannah, belonging to 
Spain, to St. Thomas, belonging to Denmark—required no other 
justification than the simple fact of its nationality. Fourthly, 
he called and caused to board this vessel, already recognised as & 
neutral, armed men, and by their means committed an act of 
jurisdiction—the arrest of passengers—thus violating in the most 
flagrant manner the territory of the English nation, whose 
flag was floating over the vessel searched. Lastly, M. Haute: 
feuille shows that in no case can there exist contraband of war 
on a neutral vessel sailing between two neutral ports ; that even 
if there were contraband of war, the sole right of the cruiser 
would be to seize the vessel, and to carry it into one of the ports 
of his own country, to have it legally sentenced; that persons 
cannot in any case be considered as contraband of war, and that 
therefore Messrs. Slidell and Mason, not being in the military 
service of the Southern Confederation at the moment of their 
arrest, could not be carried off from the neutral vessel in which 
they were sailing. 
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THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


T is among the disadvantages incident to Quarterly Journals 

that events become matters of history before they can be 
noticed on our periodical pages. The daily Press, with its 
hundred hands, and with the eloquence which it can command at 
the moment, has uttered the sentiments of the people before we 
can embody or re-echo them. We are unavoidably the “tardy 
cripple,” following the “ winged Mercury” of journalism. 

Accordingly, before the following pages can be in type, the 
organs of the British nation, and most of their foreign coatem- 
poraries have put on record a nation’s grief, and all the mournful 
symbols which accompany it. A second funeral procession within 
the space of a few months has passed from Windsor Castle to 
St. George’s Chapel before we can advert to the fact. Yet we cannot 
pass over in silence, because our notice of it must be late, the cala- 
mity which has now befallen Britain, and even Europe. ‘hough 
we cannot proclaim the death of the Prince Consort, we feel it 
our duty to comment upon an event which, while it deeply affects 
this kingdom, is perhaps fraught with consequences to the world 
—an event which, however we may deplore it at the moment, 
time alone will enable us to feel and to measure justly. 

We look in vain for images and parallels of the present 
sorrow. England has mourned for a youthful king; but it 
mourned then with a partial sorrow; since, while a portion of 
his subjects saw their hopes extinguished with the life of 
Edward VI., the greater number of them hailed in that death the 
restoration of the rightful heir to the throne. Two centuries and 
ahalf later, England wept for a young wife and a young mother ; 
and while her greatest poets strewed the bier with verse, every 
household bewailed as for a daughter, a sister, or a wife, reft j 
untimely away. But the Princess Charlotte was the object of § 
such affection as arises from hope alone. She realized the image 
of Pericles, when he spoke of the youth of Athens who had fallen 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian War :—‘‘ The year had lost [ 
its spring.” She was beloved for reported or anticipated 
Virtues; and until her happy marriage, she had combined with 
the love and hope the sympathy of a great people. It was 
known that her father loved her not; that whatever her mother’s 
faults might be, she loved and was severed from that mother ; and 
that throughout her childhood she had been condemned to what 
was worse than solitude—to the care of unfriendly guardians, and 
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to restraints always vexatious, and often harsh. But the cause of 
f our present mourning admits of no division, neither is it on 
account of hopes unfulfilled, but of hopes realized and even sur- 
passed. ‘Tu Marcellus eris” is not inscribed upon the dirge of 
the present hour. The nation deplores the loss of one who was 
“ melior Trajano.” 

Indeed, into our present cup of sorrow is poured nearly every 
ingredient of these elder woes, and, besides them, causes for 
regret unprecedented in themselves and prpper to the occasion. 
Manhood is to youth what the flower is to the bud: performance 
in the present case had followed promise: fair as may have 
been our expectations from the first, the late Prince Consort 
exceeded them. During his twenty-one years’ probation—and in 
a position always prominent and liable to jealous scrutiny—a 
position in which mistakes would be magnified into faults, and 
faults into crimes—he has come out of the fire as gold thrice 
tried, he has been weighed in the most uncertain of balances— 
public opinion, and has been found, not merely not wanting, but 
even abundant in all good gifts. His honours increased with his 
years: his public services were becoming better understood and 
appreciated: suspicion in some quarters was giving way to con- 
fidence in all. He was felt to be the man whom Britain, could 
she have foreseen his virtues and abilities at the moment of 
election, would have chosen for’ the Consort of her young and 
beloved Queen. 

Could the nation indeed at the time when that choice was to 
be made have defined the qualities essential for such a position, 
might it not, looking with forward and reverted eyes, looking on 
the one hand to what such an empire and such a people might 
justly demand, and on the other to the intrigues, the factions, and 
the unseemly spectacles that our Courts before and since the 
accession of the House of Hanover had cherished and displayed— 
have thus prescribed them ? 

We, the collective people of Britain, the lords of an empire 
more powerful and extensive than even Rome or Spain, or the 
Persian or the Parthian “king of kings” possessed, if not 4 
uniformly wise, have always been in heart a manly people ; and 
while we abjure the Pharisee’s thankfulness at not being as other 
men are, we claim by right that none can gainsay a foremost rank 
among the families of mankind. We have passed through much 
tribulation at home and abroad: we have won for ourselves 
freedom in speech and action beyond our fellows: we have 
defined both by laws and the sword the functions of those who 
govern us, so that no one of the three estates of the realm shall 
! encroach on another. We have solved a problem which has eluded 
j equally the jurists of Rome, and the philosophers of France} 
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we have at this moment that imperial republic which Cicero and 
Tacitus wrote of as a pleasing vision, like that of Atlantis in the 
western sea. 

Yet we have still much to do and much to learn. Of mature 
age in so fur as regards political government, we are, as respects 
im the arts of peace, still an inexperienced people. Insular in our 
i position, we are too prone to isolate ourselves from other nations. 
We are jealous of the least encroachment on our rights at home ; 
im but we are often supine when our interests are assailed or under- 
ij mined abroad. In war we can set our feet upon the necks of 
im kings; but in peace we permit kings to delude or defy us. We 
i@ are ignorant of and indifferent to foreign politics. In substantial 
@ worth our manufactures are second to none ; but they are inferior 
to many in which grace and beauty are not less important con- 
ditions than strength. We are content to borrow the results of 
4 foreign art, but we do not sufficiently study the laws which 
ig tegulate it. We are content with agricultural and commercial 
if prosperity, not considering that these, unsupported by science, are 
empirical only, and may by increased science be superseded. In 
/§ some things we are strangers in our own land; between consumers 
and producers are wide intervals; and they who labour with the 
i bead often know little of those who labour with the hand. We 
stand in need of some provident and benevolent hand to cancel 
these blots, to convert these discords into harmonies. Peace has 
| its victories no less than war ; of the one we have trophies enough 
in our cities and churches; of the other we have comparatively 
few monuments beyond crude forms of wealth and labour, of en- 
terprise and speculation. Our combinations for political action 
are effective, we need similar machinery for social objects. 

But governments, at the best, are short-handed. There are 
many questions which they cannot touch without doing harm, or 
at least awakening suspicion. And such interests require a gentle 
and, perhaps, imperceptible hand to lead them to prosperous issues. 
He who so leads should be one high enough above them to 
disarm jealousy and yet sufficiently identified with them to 
invite confidence. Much of our political freedom we doubtless 
owe to our preference for local over centralizing methods of pro- 
cedure ; some of our short-comings, on the other hand, are to be 
ascribed to our dislike of centralization. Now the questions 
with which Government can seldom interpose with advantage are 
those which benefit most by central operation. Agriculture, for 
example, is injured by adherence to merely local customs, and 
benefited by comparison of the different methods employed in it. 
The arts of design, if exercised severally, are liable to deviate into 
eccentric fancies, or to cling to obsolete conceptions ; whereas 
if their professors can be brought together, so as to wry and 
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compare their respective productions, the obsolete will be. aban- 
doned, the eccentric become obedient to law. 

Statistics, again, an almost infant science, if, indeed, it be yet 
within scientific conditions, are the proper basis of most com- 
mercial and some political regulations. For although Parliamen- 
tary Reports exhibit classes of facts, they are for the most part 
collected for special purposes, and insufficient for the foundation 
of general laws. Much of the distance between the rich and the 
poor may be bridged over by such knowledge, since it is ignorance 
rather than apathy which renders them mutually negligent or 
suspicious one of another. Statistics accordingly are an important 
branch of that secondary government which, in judicious hands, 
is the useful and indeed essential auxiliary of public adminis- 
tration. 

These conditions, which we have supposed the country to pre- 
scribe, the late Prince Consort fulfilled. Precluded by his station 
from overt interference in domestic or foreign politics, it was 
nevertheless competent.for him to be the wise and true counsellor 
of Her Majesty in all such matters as came before her. And 
as regards our foreign relations, no more discreet or intelligent 
adviser could have been found. In heart an Englishman, his 
German education, while it secured him from insular prejudices, 
furnished him with a knowledge of foreign courts and feelings 
such as perhaps no statesman of the time possessed. 

The destiny or fortune of the House to which he belonged was 
an incentive tosuch knowledge. Scions of the House of Coburg 
wore more than one matrimonial crown, and were connected by 
blood or marriage with the most powerful States of Europe. 
The Consort of the Sovereign of Great Britain, accordingly, 
without encroaching upon the province of a responsible minister, 
without infringing upon either law or custom, was enabled by his 
position to counsel, to encourage, and to soothe his near or dis- 
tant kindred at moments when the rules of government or the 
conventions of diplomacy might prove either unbending or inefli- 
cient. That the late Prince Consort as the natural adviser of the 
Queen, employed, on befitting occasions, this legitimate and 
wholesome influence was honestly and discreetly avowed at 4 
momentous crisis of our war with Russia, by the late Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

With regard to Home-Affairs, his perfect rectitude of purpose, 
and his loyalty to his adopted country, kept him clear of 
even the appearance of faction. Men are still living who 
remember the feuds and jealousies which divided the Court 
of George III., which afflicted alike the Regency and_ the 
reign of his successor, and from which even the household of 
William IV. was not exempt. But no feud has ever crossed 
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the threshold of Windsor or Buckingham Palace during Her 
Majesty's reign, and while the sovereign has been universally 
beloved, the priceless value of constitutional monarchy has been 
made more apparent. In these directions his wholesome influence 
was not comparatively free to act: it was in works of peace that 
freedom of action was willingly accorded to him and cheerfully 
accepted by him, But a few months ago the voice of the nation 
acknowledged through various organs—the Press, the Pulpit, and 
Parliament—its obligations to the late Duchess of Kent for the 
education she had bestowed on her illustrious daughter—an edu- 
cation that, combined with happiest predisposition to all that was 
good and true, renders her one of the few sovereigns for whom 
praise is not mouth-honour, but the just tribute of a grateful 
realm. The education of the Prince was no less complete. In 
general science he was one of the most accomplished and va- 
riously instructed men in the kingdom—welcoming zealously 
each new discovery, probing patiently its laws, its relations, and 
its powers of appliance to the general good, encouraging those | 
who made it, and disseminating its claims to be known. He saw } 
what was wanting in our manufactures; he set himself to supply 
the defect; the Great Exhibition of 1851 was his creation: that 
which will open in the present year, with mournful recognition of § 
its loss, was scarcely less his work. ‘To him, agriculture, social 
science, the arts of design, and every combination and exhibition 
for their respective welfare owe an incalculable debt, and in this 
his authentic kingdom of the works of peace, Science and Art, long 
after the present edge of a nation’s sorrow has been blunted, will 
lament their earnest patron and faithful counsellor. 

Nor was his participation in these national undertakings that of 
the unseen worker only. It was that of the thinker and the 
orator also. His addresses to the general or scientific public on 
various occasions, showed that his abilities extended beyond the 
library and committee rooms, and that, had it consisted with his 
other functions, the late Prince Consort might have taken a con 
spicuous position among the orators of Britain. 

On the 23rd of last December, when the last valediction was pro- 
nounced over his coffin, and Garter King at Arms proclaimed the 
numerous and high-sounding titles of the deceased, he necessarily 
omitted many as illustrious as those which he recited. It was 
not his province to read from the official scroll the names of the 
many Societies of which the late Prince was the formal President 
and the animating spirit. Our limits do not permit us to supply 
this defect, nor need our readers, already instructed by the public 
journals, be informed that he was, without a metaphor or a com- 
pliment, one of the most arduous and genuine working men in 
the kingdom, and since work is worship, one of the devoutest 
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worshippers also. To the public features of his life it is 
needless further to refer. 

No man during the last twenty-one years has been more con- 
stantly before the public eye than the late Prince Consort, no man 
has been more sedulously occupied in promoting the interests of his 
kind. The custom of daily chronicling the movements of the 
Court has rendered his private life—if we may indeed apply the 
term to what is almost publicity—little less conspicuous, and to 
this custom, which in many instances might have been an incon- 
venient, or at least an absurd one, we owe as fair a picture of 
domestic happiness as has ever been presented to the eye. In 
twenty-one years the late Prince has never been absent, with the 
exception of a few brief weeks, from the Queen’s side. No idle 
rumour, no breath of calumny, no dark insinuation has ever 
ventured to approach his name, and from castle to cottage through- 
out the kingdom it was known that no domestic hearth was the 
scene of purer or more complete happiness than were the hearths 
of Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral. 

If the bright ensample of the husband was most grateful 
to the English people—it was succeeded by that of the father. 
By their parents the royal children have been regarded in a two- 
fold light—as the children of the family and the children of the | 
nation. Wisely and comprehensively trained, they have been fitted 
for the destinies awaiting them at home or abroad. And in this 
instance also we are presented with a contrast to former times, 
at least as marked as that we have already noticed between the 
Courts of the Georgesand the Court of Queen Victoria. No memoi- 
writer, no grave historian, no scandal-monger has found legitimate 
subject for censure or satire in the family circle of the present 
reign. Even Pope could not now insinuate divisions, nor a Lord 
Hervey now commemorate the unseemly bickerings of the interior 
of St. James's. 

We must now terminate a sketch which might be greatly 
extended, and which, although a simple statement of the truth, 
bears, owing to the virtues of its subject, the semblance of eulogy. 
In the Prince Consort the people of England have lost, and will 
continue to lament the man, who probably of all living men at 
the time was the best fitted for the various functions of his high 
position ; and who, starting on his career with the fairest promise, 
surpassed that promise by surpassing a nation’s fondest hopes. 
To his son, destined to a yet higher station than his sire, 1s 
bequeathed an example which will be more valuable to him than 
the lessons of books, or the precepts of living advisers—the example 
of a father who, although not actually the occupant of a throne, was 
fitted to strengthen and adorn even such a throne as that of the 
British Empire. 
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HE series entitled “ Tracts for Priests and People,”’! was commenced 

when the alarm concerning “Essays and Reviews” was at its 
height ; but we can hardly say that, as the manifesto of an influ- 
ential party or section, the tracts have been altogether equal to the 
occasion. To some extent the writers have been themselves misled 
by the outcries which were resounding in their ears on all sides, and 
they have been too anxious apparently to derive some advantage to 
their own peculiar position from the general agitation in the theological 
world. We have always considered the leader himself of this parti- 
cular school to have been subject to a great delusion in fancying that 
the mystico-metaphysical solution which he offers of the difficulty 
concerning “ eternal death,’ and like expressions in the Bible, could 
either approve itself to the unsophisticated-understanding, or be recon- 
cileable with any fair interpretation of the Scriptures themselves. At- 
tempts in like manner to resolve the grosser doctrine concerning 
“ Atonement and Propitiation” into the belief in some transcendental 
act which is incapable of human representation, and therefore incap- 
able even of thought or of being the object of faith, will entirely fail to 
satisfy the sincere inquirer. There is no reason, therefore, to think that 
the authors of these “Tracts” will give any decisive tone to the judg- 
ment of the country upon the subjects which have been opened in 
the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

The first “ Tract” is a good-natured free-and-easy sort of production, 
which cannot have any weight in a serious question. Some of the 
others have greater solidity, but the general character of the col- 
lection is rambling and inconclusive. This is particularly the case 
with No. II. Mr. Maurice is evidently very much dissatisfied at 
the rising up of the present controversy. Everybody is to blame. 





1 “Tracts for Priests and People.” By various writers. First Series. Cam- 
bridge and London: 1861. Macmillan and Co. Contents: No. I. Religio Laici. 
By Thomas Hughes, Author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” No. II. The Mote 
and the Beam: A Clergyman’s Lesson from the present Panic. By the Rev. F. D. 

‘ Maurice, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St. Marylebone. No. III. The Atonement as 
a Fact and asa Theory. By the Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of Her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal. No. IV. The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven: An Appeal to 
Scripture on the Question of Miracles. No. V. On Terms of Communion. i. The 
Boundaries of the Church, By the Rev. C. K.P. ii. The Message of the Church. 
By J. N. Langley, M.A. No. VI. The Sermon of the Bishop of Oxford on Reve- 
lation, and the Layman’s Answer. i. A Dialogue of Doubt. By J. M. Ludlow. 
ii. Morality and Divinity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. No. VII. Two Lay 
Dialogues. By J. M. Ludlow. i. On Laws of Nature, and the Faith Therein. 
ii, On Positive Philosophy. 
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The dull clergy and the dull people are to blame; the “ Essayists and 
Reviewers” are to blame; so are the bishops; so are the Quarterly, 
Westminster, and National reviewers. Everybody is so much to blame 
that no one is entitled to bring accusations against his neighbours; the 
practical remedy for all social and ecclesiastical evils is to preach the 
truths contained in the Creeds, a method, we think, which has been tried 
long enough. Mr. Garden, again,shows that the grosser conceptions of 
the Atonement, which Mr. Jowett has combated in his commentaries, 
are morally monstrous, but he endeavours to substitute for them a vague 
notion which gives no intellectual hold, of the offering up of Humanity 
to the Father in the sacrifice of Christ. . 

“Tt is human nature which he has offered up in spotless sacrifice to the 
Father—the whole race is represented in Him. He is the Head and the Root 
of all mankind. Therefore, mankind now stands accepted before God, and 
every sharer in the kind may at once plead and occupy the righteous position 
which has been won for it 4 the accepted sacrifice of its great Representa. 
tive.” —No. III. p. 18, 

The clearest, ablest, and most carefully written tract in the series is 
that of Mr. Llewellyn Davies, entitled “Signs of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” He sees that the larger question of Miracle underlies the 
more immediate question of Scriptural Inspiration, and he endeavours 
fairly to grapple with it. The only hope for the Scripture miracles, he 
says, is that they will justify themselves ; and it would be a great ad- 
vantage if we could approach the accounts of them without any pre- 


ceding metaphysical controversy, without any @ priori conception of a 
miracle, and even if we could get rid of the word “ miracle” altogether. 


The word itself is merely a Latin term signifying “ wonders,” and in 
most places of the New Testament in which these “ wonders’ are 
spoken of they are called “signs,” and sometimes “powers.” Mr. 
Davies thinks there is thus suggested to us a much truer notion of 
what those phenomena were, and of what they meant, than belongs to 
the usual treatment of them as “ Evidences.” He considers them to 
be, in fact, not supernatural, but manifestations of powers usually 
hidden from us, and exemplifications of higher laws than those to 
which our ordinary mundane life is subjected. And he says— 


“The apparently easy theory which accounts for miracles by the principle 
that supernatural revelation requires to be supernaturally attested, that is, by 
miracles, would find it hard to surmount one difficulty in the fact that our 
Lord and His apostles contemplate the possibility of signs and wonders being 
wrought by false Christs and false prophets—of a gospel being preached by an 
angel from heaven, which true men ought to reject with curses. Another difli- 
culty a itself in the reserve with which the wonderful works of the 
gospel were exhibited, and the corresponding slightness of the evidence by 
which, for things difficult of belief, they are enforced upon modern inquirers. 
It has been found necessary to add the supplementary theory, that the miracles 
themselves were intended to be a trial of faith; that those who are favourably 
disposed will believe them without demanding stronger evidence ; that those 
who insist upon more conclusive evidence exhibit a hostile state of mind which 
deserves no encouragement.”—No. IV. p. 23. 


These signs of the heavenly kingdom may be compared to the i/dus- 
trative experiments by means of which scientific teachers convince 
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those whom they are instructing of the existence of unseen and im- 
ponderable natural elements. And the wonderful events recorded in 
the gospels may thus be regarded as in keeping with the manifestation 
of the fulness of divinity which took place in the person of Jesus; not, 
however, in the way of being proofs of it, but subordinate accompani- 
ments of it. In respect to the conflict between science and belief in 
the miraculous, Mr. Davies asks, what is the impression made upon the 
minds of those who are scientifically conversant with nature—certainly 
not that there is nothing wonderful in it, but that all things in it are 
wonderful in their order. With true science, therefore, the miraculous, 
in the common sense of the word, may conflict, but not the wonderful. 
And if scientific observers learn to worship and to trust in order, to 
seek for extended harmonies, to discover relations, to apprehend 
causes, these are not tendencies against which religion should contend. 
Nor will any real insight into the gospel message be promoted by 
separating earth from heaven, which are actually “ wedded together in 
the Son of God made man.” 

The fifth Tract is entitled of “Terms of Communion,” and consists 
of two parts ; the former of these, by a clergyman under the initials of 
C. K. P., vindicates the widest liberty for the Ministers of the Church 
of England under their Articles and Subscriptions, although the author 
thinks Mr. Wilson would have done wisely. in his “ Essay” to have 
let alone the attempt to show how liberty and subscription are recon- 
cileable, Perhaps Mr. Wilson did not intend to put forth a plea for 
the reconciling of liberty with subscription, which he and C. K. P. 
both assume without difficulty for themselves; but rather wished to 
show the utter inefficacy of Acts of Parliament and Canons to tie down 
the thoughts of one age to the standards of preceding ones, and to urge, 
both in the interest of cleanliness and kindliness, the sweeping away of 
cobwebs which only entangle the smaller flies, while the larger ones 
easily break through. ‘The complementary part of the number is con- 
tributed by an “ Ex-Dissenter,” who states that he has found in the 
national Church a freedom and a fulness of truth which he had in vain 
sought for elsewhere. 

Some dialogues, chiefly directed against Mr. Buckle and M. Comte, 
with another contribution ‘from Mr. Maurice himself, complete a 
volume for which its authors may well thank the Essayists for paving 
the way in more senses than one. For there are many things said in 
the “Tracts for Priests and People” which would have been greeted 
with a storm of clerical execration, if that kind of weapon had not 
been already effectually blunted upon the armour of the seven. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury appears to have been bold enough, at a 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society in June last, to 
appeal to the laity of this country on the great question of Biblical 
Inspiration. It is certainly one which the well-informed laity are per- 
fectly competent to discuss and decide upon ; and the “ Lay-member’”? 





2 “ A brief Examination of prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments.” By a Lay Member of the Church of 
England.” With an Introduction, By Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., Vicar of 
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whose volume Mr. Wilson introduces to the public has contributed some 
valuable materials towards the answer. A layman’s work on such a 
subject must be “examined on its merits ;” a layman is less likely than 
a clergyman to be warped in his judgment by interest, by professional 
prejudice, by heat of controversy. Laymen are the constituents of 
the Established Church, they have the deepest interest in the current 
doctrines taught to their wives and children, they are bound as patrons 
of benefices and as depositaries of the supreme powers of the State to 
purify the public teaching which it sanctions, as far as they can, from 
falsehood and superstition. By a singular combination, the sections 
known as High Church and Low Church are united at present to put 
down free Biblical inquiry ; hence, as Mr. Wilson expresses it, the obli- 
gation upon competent lay persons to point out to some of the clergy 
“ how the phenomena of the Biblical Scriptures really present themselves 
to serious Christian inquirers in the light of modern information.” 
The verdict of such unprejudiced persons will dispose of the question, 
“Whether the Bible can or cannot be considered as tied together 
from beginning to end as one miraculously inspired and _ infallible 
‘Word of God.’” Mr. Wilson indicates generally the traces of a 
human element both in the historical and prophetical portions of the 
Old Testament, and illustrates the process by which the Bible grew 
as a literature into the Book above all other books, although its parts 
cannot be “acknowledged to be all equally profitable or equally true.” 
He administers a rebuff to the Archbishop of York, for throwing down, 
in a Charge delivered last summer, a challenge to the authors of “ Es- 
says and Reviews” to “set themselves to disprove the Resurrection,” 
and he suggests some views of Prophecy and Miracle which would pro- 
bably be new to his Grace. Objections are then met which are som- 
times bronght against critical inquiries into the contents of Scripture, 
on the ground that we are no proper judges of a Revelation ; the ditfe- 
rent usages of such terms as infinite, absolute, unconditioned, are 
distinguished, and the necessary limitations of human knowledge set 
forth. Lastly, while disclaiming any desire unduly to exalt human 
reason, the researches of modern science are justified, because “in 
ascertaining the laws of the finite, man is to a certain extent ascer- 
taining the laws of the infinite,” We subjoin the concluding passage 
of the Introduction :— 

“The solution of present difficulties concerning Inspiration, Prophecy, and 
Miracles in general, will probably be found in the acknowledgment that the 
natural and supernatural cannot be parted by a determined line, but shade each 
into the other, because the distinction is relative to ourselves, and founded upon 
the human ignorance. All existences which we can observe as real, all events 
of which we can have knowledge, are held to the great Source of All both me- 
diately and immediately ; there is no being which does not derive immediately 
its life or force from Him—none which is not determined in its form and in 
the multifarious relations of its manifestations by finite conditions. In all sub- 
lunary phenomena, there is to our apprehensions, at once a natural and a super- 





Great Staughton, Hunts; Author of ‘‘The Communion of Saints” (Bampton 
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natural element. No being or event so ordinary but it obliges us to suppose 
the one—that is, the operation of a causation which we cannot trace, but Phich 
we must infer and believe in; none so rare, so excellent, so exceptional, appa- 
rently to us, but it participates in the other, as is evidenced by the very fact of 
its falling under the conditions of human cognizance. The test of our having 
attained any increase of true knowledge, and hence the test of Revelation, at 
least in one sense of the word is seen to be—that what is now made known is 
not in contradiction to, but coheres with, and illustrates, that which was known 
before. Such revelation comes to us partly through a growing observation of 
nature and of life, partly through the records of past ages; and if all which is 
transmitted in those records cannot be conceived to have had a place in actual 
history, it has all a place in the history of mind and spirit.”—P. Ixviii. 

The lay-member first examines the arguments urged in defence of 
the infallibility of the Scriptures. He finds that the Evangelists and 
Apostolic writers do not claim it for themselves ; and that even if they 
be supposed to have wrought miracles, that power being only occa- 
sional, would not imply universal infallibility. The text so much 
relied on (1 Tim. iii. 16) does not assert infallibility, nor does Jesus in 
his reference to the Old Testament, assert its infallibility. After 
drawing out carefully numerous instances of discrepancy and contra- 
diction in the Gospels, the author observes with great force that “ to 
suppose any one particular case of discrepancy between the assertions 
of two or more witnesses, or authors, may admit of a satisfactory ex- 
planation, is not unreasonable. . . . But it is contrary to all the laws of 
probability that a large number of such cases, occurring one after 
another, should one and all admit of being harmonized.”—P. 88. Be- 
sides, a substantial reconciliation is all which is required in the case of 
ordinary witnesses, whilst by the very supposition we must require “a 
perfect coincidence of statement extending to the minutest details,” 
from writers for whom infallibility is claimed. Reasons are then 
alleged for questioning the infallibility of the apostolical writers in the 
Epistles, chiefly drawn from their loose methods of citation, and from 
their illogical modes of argument. A further elaborate inquiry is then 
entered into respecting the composition of the Pentateuch, and a great 
deal of information is brought together which is not easily, or not at all, 
accessible to the English reader. Finally, the consequences expected 
from the acknowledgment of a fallible element in the Scriptures, must 
not be allowed to impede investigation; but the author thinks they 
would not be so formidable as many of the maintainers of Scriptural 
infallibility may apprehend. He briefly considers them as affecting 
the facts of Scripture, and the Christian doctrine. He does not con- 
sider that Scriptural investigation conducted with perfect freedom, will 
altogether eliminate the supernatural element, but that some of the 
contents of the Bible, and the phenomena presented by the rise of the 
Christian Church, require us to assume “certain supernatural facts as 
their only sufficient causes.” As regards doctrines, he thinks that one 
result of the acknowledgment of a fallible element in the Scriptures 
may be the simplification of the Christian creed. For since an un- 
certainty may hang over some of the words attributed to Christ, and 
a modified authority only belong to words of the Apostles, the number 
and weight of texts on which a strict dogmatic system can be built, 
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must ‘be diminished. While some will no doubt look upon such conse- 
quences as perilous, many will agree with the author that his theory is 
not destitute of counterbalancing advantages. 

“If we recognize in Scripture a human as well as a divine side, if we regard 
the latter as concerned only with spiritual truth, while we refer to the former 
all that is demonstrably erroneous, or morally imperfect, all scientific inac- 
curacies, and all historical discrepancies, we shall avoid the doubts and per- 
plexities which must. necessarily arise so long as we attempt to deal with these 
embarrassing elements as if they were portions of a book which was from 
beginning to end the Word of God. And, secondly, if it be found necessary 
to express in terms of greater generality any of those doctrines which have 
hitherto been defined with a precision unwarranted by the amount of the 
Scriptural evidence on which they are based, this discovery may lead theologians 
to perceive that it is their duty to concede a greater latitude to individual 
speculation, to regard with a more charitable eye the inevitable divergencies 
of human opinion, and to be more slow in connecting any particular theological 
tendencies with moral obliquity.” —P. 248. 

We think this book can hardly fail to prove a useful manual to 
biblical inquirers. 

Conceived in an entirely different spirit from some other discourses 
delivered from the same pulpit and by a less distinguished member of 
the same college are Mr. Chretien’s “ Six Sermons on the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture.’ The subject had engaged the author’s thoughts 
for many years, and recent discussions induced him to avail himself of 
his opportunities as Select Preacher to put them into a definite shape. 
The tendency of their publication at present is very conciliatory. 
There is not, as we think, a harsh expression or an ungenerous impu- 
tation in the whole book, respecting the persons or even the opinions 
from which Mr. Chretien differs; and he is too independent a thinker 
not to differ more or less from the chief opposing theological schools. 
The first sermon treats of Holy Scripture as the instrument of the 
Holy Spirit, directing attention to the use which is to be made of it 
rather than to questions as to its formation: the second discusses the 
Unity of Scripture to be looked for in its spirit and purpose ; it pre- 
sents itself as a whole, is as rightly to be considered such, as a veget- 
able or a flower; we may as justly speak of its design as of the design 
of any physical organism, and attribute its production to the operation 
of spiritual laws, with as much propriety as we speak of the parts of 
the material universe as products of the material laws. The difficulty 
of approaching the inspiration of Holy Scripture through the inspira- 
tion of its writers, because we cannot arrive at any absolute certainty 
either concerning them or concerning what they actually wrote, is next 
treated. Then comes the Shadow of the Law determined by the sub- 
stance of the Gospel. Christ the centre of Christian truth, forms the 
subject of the fifth sermon, and the series is closed by an enforcement 
of the Method of Love as distinguished from the method of theological 
dogmatism. 





3 “The Letter and the Spirit.” Six Sermons on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, Preached before the University of Oxford in the discharge of his office 
as Select Preacher. By Charles P. Chretien, M.A., Rector of Cholderton, Fellow 
and late Tutor of Oriel. Cambridge and London; Macmillan and Co, . 1861, 
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Mr. Chretien is at the same time a sincere lover of truth and very 
reverent. Hence he will appear to the defenders of old formulas to 
have made what they will think unnecessary and dangerous conces- 
sions ; by bolder critics he will be thought to be still under the spell 
of an old enchantment, and to be entangled as a thinker in the chains 
of a mystic though genuine piety. 

“Be this remembered, when we read the Bible, that we have in the written 
Word a book which is not only of the past, but of the present. In a common 
book of any antiquity, we trace the mind of one who is no longer with us. 
The thoughts that we read, flashed through the brain of a man like ourselves, 
it may be hundreds of years ago. He is gone: his old thoughts are, in his 
changed state of being, probably not his present thoughts: we converse 
through his writings with a mind which was rather than with a mind which is. 
Not so when we read the Word of God. The living Spirit then stirs beneath 
the letter which else were dead: the Infinite mind reveals itself, according to 
its will and our capacity, to our minds.”—P. 22. 

Yet we are sure Mr. Chretien would be far from maintaining that a 
division can be made distinctly between “ Word of God’’ and “ common 
book,”’ between “sacred’’ and “ profane’’ literature, or that all profane 
literature, so called, consists of “ dead letter,” while the living Spirit 
is stirring in every part of “ Holy Scripture.” He acknowledges fully 
the growth of Scripture, the uncertainty we are in as to the authors of 
its parts, and “that we have no reason to believe that we read in every 
case exactly what they wrote, and much reason to believe the contrary” 
(p.70). The close of St. Mark’s Gospel is generally admitted to have 
been “written by another hand ;” “judicious criticism is slow to re- 
ceive” the history of the woman taken in adultery, or the troubling of 
the waters of the pool of Bethesda by the descent of an Angel.” (72b.) 
We must be content to “retain certain passages in our Bibles, which 
we have reason to believe are alterations or insertions” (p. 72); we 
must “freely admit that there may be similar cases, few or many, 
where we cannot trace them, and it may be do not suspect them” 
(p.73). Those who read Mr. Chretien’s Sermons will find that these 
are not concessions wrung from an adversary, but candid statements of 
the facts as they appear to an inquirer after the truth. But some of 
these observations are pregnant with inferences which Mr. Chretien 
does not draw, from which he is led aside, perhaps not unwillingly, as 
by some mystic influence. Speaking of the narrative of the woman 
taken in adultery, he says :— 

“Critics in general, of very different schools, are agreed that it is in the 
strictest and narrowest sense of the term, no part of St. John’s Gospel. Are 
we prepared, therefore, simply to eject it from our Bibles? Do we regard it 
with a holy indignation as an unlawful addition to the Word of God? Would 
we have it forgotten entirely, or relegated to some Codex Apocryphus? Would 
the lacuna which its absence would make be more grateful than its presence ? 
Nay, it has rested on the rock instinct with primitive fire, till its character is 
metamorphosed. We treasure it as a holy treasure, knowing that if it comes 
not from the Spirit of St.John it is one with the Spirit of the Bible.” 

Yes, and with the Spirit of the best parts of the Bible; the narra- 
tive corresponds with the ideal of Him who came into the world, not 
for temporal judgment, but for spiritual. But if this passage be not 
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Apostolical, though it be canonical, we see how little way the deter. 
mination of the Canon by the general voice of the Christian Church 
can carry us in settling the historical authenticity of the Gospel narra- 
tives. The Christian sentiment would prefer, as Mr. Chretien inti- 
mates, to leave imbedded in the supposed memoir of an eyewitness an 
account of acts done by Jesus which He never did, and of words spoken 
by Him which He never spoke. Trains of thought thus awakened by 
such a person as Mr. Chretien will undoubtedly be pursued: and if 
they be pursued to the destruction of parts of theologies, it will redound 
to the advancement of religion. There are many other matters in this 
pregnant and suggestive little volume which we should gladly have 
noticed, including some excellent notes. ‘ 

The “Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ by 
Mr. Scrivener, will prove of the greatest possible service to those 
who wish to obtain acquaintance with the actual results hitherto 
obtained by the Science of Textual Criticism as applied to the Greek 
New Testament, and with the material or apparatus extant for its 
prosecution. Assuming distinctly the miraculous origin of the 
Gospel Revelation, and the supernatural inspiration of the authors of 
the New Testament books, Mr. Scrivener as distinctly acknowledges 
that it has not pleased God miraculously to preserve an indubitable 
text; that while a complete identity of all copies of Scripture must be 
supposed to have been possible, had the Divine Author of the Revela- 
tion so willed it, we do not as a matter of fact find such to be the case. 
And he quotes with approbation as to both its parts the statement of 
Bentley :— 

“The real text of the sacred writers does not now (since the originals have 
been so long lost) lie in any MS. or edition, but is dispersed in them all. Tis 
competently exact indeed in the worst MS. now extant; nor is one article of 
faith or moral precept either perverted or lost in them.” 

He points out that the more grave variations are but few in number, 
such as affect the genuineness of passages like Mark xvi. 9—16; John 
vii. 53, viii. 11; Luke xxii. 43,44; John v.4; 1 John v. 7. More- 
over, the various readings which exist are, in their great bulk, fairly 
attributable to undesigned error, although in a few passages “ the dis- 
crepancy could hardly have arisen, except from doctrinal preconcep- 
tions: Matt. xix. 17; John i. 18 (vids or Oedc); Acts xx. 28 
(Geov or Kupiov). 

Having defined, or limited, the field of discussion, and guarded 
himself against misconception, the author divides his work into— 

“J. A description of the sources from which various readings are derived (or 
of their EXTERNAL EVIDENCE), comprising (a) Manuscripts of the Greek 
New Testament, or of portions thereof. (Chapter II.) (4) Ancient versions of 
the New Testament in various languages. (Chapter II].) (c) Citations . 
especially by Fathers of the Christian Church. (Chapter 1V.) (d) Early 
printed, or later critical editions of the Greek Testament. (Chapter V.) 





4 “A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament.” For the 
use of Biblical Students. By Frederick Henry Scrivener, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall. Cambridge: Deighton and 
Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1861. 
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II. A discussion of the principles on which external evidence should be ap- 
lied to the recension of the sacred volume, embracing (a) The laws of IN- 
ERNAL EVIDENCE and the limits of their legitimate use. (Chapter VI.) 

(6) ‘Lhe history of the text, including recent views of Comparative Criticiens, 

(Chapter VII.) (c) Considerations derived from the peculiar. . . dialect of 

the Greek Testament. (Chapter VIII.) III. The application of the foregoing 

materials and principles to the investigation of the true reading in the chief 
passages of the New Testament, on which authorities are at variance. 

(Chapter 1X.)” 

The greater portion by far of Mr.Scrivener’s volume will prove equally 
valuable to the student, whichever way his judgment may incline re- 
specting the controversial points which are necessarily raised in if. 
Many, it is true, to whom this work will supply the means of initiation 
into critical studies, will not be as yet competent to hold the scales 
between Mr. Scrivener on the one side, and Lachmann and Tregelles 
on the other. The author argues with great force in favour of attach- 
ing more weight than has recently been accorded to the evidence of 
the later or cursive manuscripts, and he sums up the results of his dis- 
cussion in three practical rules :— 


“(1) That the true readings of the Greek New Testament cannot safely be 


derived from any one set of authorities, whether manuscripts, versions, or 
Fathers, but ought to be the result of a patient comparison and careful estimate 
of the evidence supplied by them all. (2) That where there is a real agreement 
between all the documents prior to the tenth century, the testimony of later 
manuscripts, though not to be rejected unheard, must be regarded with great 


suspicion, and, unless upheld by strong internal evidence, can hardly be 
adopted. (3) That in the far more numerous cases where the most ancient 
documents are at variance with each other, the later or cursive copies are of 
much importance, as the surviving representatives of other codices, very pro- 
bably as early, perhaps even earlier, than any now extant.”—P. 408, 409. 


In the present state, however, of our documentary evidence an ancient 
uncial manuscript is of very preponderating though not*absolutely 
decisive weight. Mr. Scrivener himself feels it to be so; for his 
opinion respecting the genuineness of Mark xvi. 9—20, has been much 
modified since the authority of the Sinaitic manuscript has been known 
to be against it. At one time he thought to defend the passage 
“without the slightest misgiving,” he now holds the balance nearly 
even respecting it, with the two oldest manuscripts and the testimony 
of Eusebius to its absence from some copies against it, with the oldest 
versions and great numerical preponderance of codices in its favour. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us that both Mr. Scrivener and the critics 
with whom he is at issue respecting the comparative value of certain 
manuscript authorities, have been misled by a tacit assumption that 
there did once exist a New Testament in an absolutely perfect form. 
But when it is found that the oldest manuscripts themselves are by 
no means in unison, it will become obvious on reflection that a fault- 
less and complete original never had any existence. And Mr. Scrivener 
appears to have had a perception of this truth when he wrote :— 

“Tt may be reasonably thought that a portion of these variations, and those 


among the most considerable, had their origin in a cause which must have 
operated at least as much in ancient as in modern times, the changes gradually 
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introduced after publication by the authors themselves into the various copies 
yet within their reach. Such revised copies would circulate independently of 
those issued previously, and now beyond the writers’ control; and thus be. 
coming the parents of a new family of copies, would originate and keep up 
diversities from the first edition, without any fault on the part of transcribers. 
It is thus perhaps we may best account for the omission or insertion of whole 
paragraphs or verses in manuscripts of a certain class; or in cases where the 
work was in much request, for those minute touches and trifling improvements 
in words, in construction, in tone, or in the mere colouring of the style which 
few authors can help attempting, when engaged on revising their favourite 
compositions.” —P. 16. 


. Mr. Scrivener considers that John v. 4 (concerning an angel troubling 
the pool of Bethesda), and vii. 53—viii. 11 (of the woman taken in 
adultery), can only be maintained as genuine on that principle 
(pp. 439, 440) ; and he thinks these additions were made by the Apostle 
himself at the same time that he added Chapter xxi., the Gospel having 
at its first issue terminated with the previous chapter. We will only 
suggest that if for “ Apostle” we substitute unknown author, authors, 
or compilers (hic mihi Homerus esto) we are on the verge of a very 
fruitful hypothesis, 

The second volume of Webster and Wilkinson’s “Greek Testament 
with Notes,”® is issued after an interval of six years between it and 
the volume containing the Gospels and Acts. The delay is partly 
accounted for by the bulk of the compilation. The work is a very 
painstaking and elaborate one, undisguisedly in the interests of the 
Calvinistic party. It is intended especially to meet the supposition 
that philological criticism applied to the New Testament is unfavour- 
able to the doctrines commonly known as “ orthodox.” The authors 
maintain that a rigid critical scrutiny of the New Testament writings 
will show, on the contrary, that “the Creeds of the ancient Church 
and the Articles of our own may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Writ.” And they say :— 


“The Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the expiatory character of His death, 
the reality and efficacy of His intercession, the personality, presence, and action 
of the Holy Spirit, the triune nature of the Godhead, the corruption of human 
nature, the criminality of each man’s life, the utter incapability of the species 
or of individuals to effect their own spiritual restoration, the necessity, in order to 
salvation, of a personal interest in the sacrifice and intercession of Christ, that 
is, of justification, and of the direct operation of the Divine Spirit on the soul, 
bringing it into conscious affinity with God, which is regeneration and sancti- 
fication, the appointment of faith as the condition and means of individual ap- 
—_* of the blessings of redemption, the Divine commission and Divine 
authority of the instrumentality by which the will of God has been revealed— 
these are doctrines, and matters of fact, patent on the surface of the New 
‘Testament Scriptures, interwoven with their structure, and underlying their 





5 «The Greek Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical.” By 
William Webster, M.A., late of King’s College, London, and formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and William Francis Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Vol. IL, 
containing the Epistles and the Apocalypse. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 
1861. 
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whole substance, most of them frequently presented with the explicitness of 
propositions, all of them naturally and immediately deducible from statements 
actually made.”—P. 18. 

The Commentary of Keil and Delitzsch upon the Old Testament & 
is intended to counteract the “ Deistic’’ and “ Rationalistic” tendencies 
of modern Biblical criticism. The authors do not seem to be aware, 
that in illustrating the letter of Scripture, which they do with ample 
grammatical learning, they do not aid the proof of the authenticity of 
the narratives which it contains. 

So in Delitzsch upon the “ Psalms’? we meet with great store of 
grammatical, Rabbinical, and Masoretical learning unenlivened by the 
higher kind of literary criticism. 

Knobel’s “ Manual of the Old Testament’’® is brought down to the 
end of Joshua. At the close of the volume the author expounds his 
theory of the composition of the first six Biblical books, which he illus- 
trates by a Table. He conceives that he can trace five hands to have 
worked upon them: the Elohist (to whom is due the original Grund- 
schrift), the author of the book of Joshua, the author of the Wars of 
the Lord, the Jehovist, and the Deuteronomist. ‘The system is very 
elaborate, but incapable of verification, and will prove satisfactory to 
few. The weaving these fine-spun hypotheses, for which there is insuf- 
ficient evidence, rather serves to play into the hands of the reactionary 
critics. 

Dr. Hupfeld is a liberal but learned and sound critic. We are glad 
to see the fourth volume of his translation and exposition of “The 
Psalms,’’® which completes a valuable and standard work. 

The first part of Delitzsch’s “ Manuscript Discoveries,”!° is occupied 
with an account of the recovery of the manuscript on which is based 
the textus receptus of the Apocalypse. The interest attaching to the 
discovery is twofold. 1t shows not only the haste with which Erasmus 
did his work for Reuchlin in the first instance, which might be excusable, 
as he was then (1516) sorely in want of money, but also the inexcusable 
neglect with which he suffered repeated editions to appear without revi- 
sion. In fact, Erasmus’s heart was not in the work. Secondly, the prestige 
of the teatus receptus is sorely damaged by such a discovery, and the 





8 «Biblischer Commentar iiber das Alte Testament” herausgegeben von Carl 
Friedr, Keil und Franz Delitzsch. Erster Theil: Die Biicher Moses. Enrster 
Band: Genesis und Exodus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

7 “Commentar iiber den Psalter, von Franz Delitzsch.” Erster Theil. Ueber- 
setzung und Auslegung von Ps. i.—lxxxix. Zweiter Theil. Uebersetzung und 
Auslegung von Ps. xc. —cl. Nebst der Einleitung in den Psalter und vielen Beigaben 
masoretischen und accentuologischen Inhalts. London: D. Nutt. 1859—1860v. 

8 “Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Dreizehnte 
Lieferung. Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua, erklart von Dr. August Knobel. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

® «‘Die Psalmen.” Uebersetzt und ausgelegt von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, ordent- 
lichem Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Vierter Band. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1861. 

10 “ Handschriftliche Funde von Franz Delitzsch, Dr. der Philosophie u. d. Theo- 
logie, u.s. w. Erstes Heft. Die Erasmischen Enstellungen des Textes der Apoca- 
lypse, nachgewiesen aus dem verloren geglaubten Codex Reuchlins, London : 
D, Nutt. 1861. 
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way further prepared for the conclusions of a just criticism respecting 
the method to be pursued in representing a text of the New Testament 
original. It is becoming more and more evident, that no factitious 
text will ever approach to an ideal perfection, and for all critical pur- 
poses the most important texts should be kept perfectly distinct. 

Bleek’s “ Lectures on the three first Gospels,”!! posthumously 
edited, will be well received by conservative critics. He is always clear 
and temperate. He defends the authenticity of the Gospel narratives, 
even to the particulars attending the birth and infancy of Jesus, not- 
withstanding the silence of the second and fourth Evangelists, and the 
discrepancies in many circumstances between the first and third. 

In his Hulsean Prize Essay on the “ Influence of the Septuagint,”” 
Mr. Churton considers first the geographical area over which the use 
of the Greek language was spread at the commencement of the Christian 
era, coextensive with which would be a possible influence of Greek- 
speaking Jews, carrying with them the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and thus paving the way for Greek-speaking preachers of 
the Gospel, and for the Greek Scriptures of the New Testament. He 
then shows how the Septuagint Scriptures became the common source 
from which Christian apologists, even from the Apostles’ time, made 
quotations in their arguments both with Jews and Gentiles. Next is 
discussed the influence of the Version within the Christian Church 
itself, both directly upon the Greek-speaking Christians of the East, 
and indirectly upon the Latin Church. Finally treated of is the influ- 
ence of the Septuagint on the doctrinal language of the Church in the 
patristic period. As far as may be judged from a juvenile production, 
Mr. Churton gives promise of being a useful labourer in the interest of 
an extreme theological party; whether he will ever be an impartial 
critic is a very different question. 

Schirlitz on the “ New Testament Greek’’!’ consists of a historical 
view of the origin of the Palestinian Greek Dialect, and of a gramma- 
tical conspectus of its peculiar inflectional and syntactical forms. The 
authorities chiefly followed are De Wette and Winer. 

The object of Lord Lindsay in his “'T'wo Letters’ is to vindicate 
the distinctive position of the Church of England in Christian history. 
He considers it to have a peculiar providential mission, by reason of its 
combining the Catholic and Protestant elements in the best sense of 





ul“ Synoptische Erklirung der drei ersten Evangelien,” von Friedrich Bleek. 
Herausgegeben von Lic. Heinrich Holzmann, ausserordentlichem Professor der 
Theologie. Erster Band. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

2 “The Influence of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament upon the 
Progress of Christianity.” By the Rev. W. R. Churton, B.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London: Macmillan. 1861. 

13 “*Grundziige der Neutestamentlichen Griicitét nach den besten Quellen fiir 
studirende der Theologie und Philologie.” Von Prof. D. 8. Ch. Schirlitz, Ritter 
des KGéniglich Preussischen Rothen Adlerordens iv. Classe. London: D. Nutt. 1861. 

14 “Scepticism a retrogressive movement in Theology and Philosophy, as con- 
trasted with the Church of England Catholic (at once) and Protestant, stable and 
progressive: Two Letters on points of present interest, addressed to the Rev. W. 
B. Bryan, M.A., Rector of Rodington, &c. and the Hon. Colin Lindsay.” By 
Lord Lindsay. London: Murray. 1861. 
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those words. He deprecates the influence of a negative scepticism, 
and the intervention of Liturgical reformers, who might reform by 
giving a disproportionate weight to the Protestant or the Catholic 
element in the formularies. With the healthy development of the 
Church he looks for a final reconciliation of Theology and Philosophy, 
not the one absorbing the other, but in an adjustment of their preten- 
sions, Philosophy being limited to the truths which she can learn from 
science, and Theology engaged with those which are delivered in Divine 
revelation. 

The “Law of Impersonation” is a very able and suggestive 
pamphlet, though not intended or at least adapted for the many. The 
author’s views may be understood froin a brief extract. 


“The spiritual activities of our nature being thus embodied and made divine, 
under concrete visible forms by the Law of Impersonation, it necessarily fol- 
lows that these objective creations must inhabit some place of abode. Thus 
the mystic locality of the classical divinities of antiquity was in the ranges of 
Mount Olympus, that of the Scandinavian races in the Valhalla, that of the 
Hindoos in the Himalayas, that of the Mahometans midway between the earth 
and the heavens; whilst that of the Christian Impersonations is in Heaven, 
peopled by departed saints, the angelic hosts, the Virgin Mother of Christ, and 
the mystic Persons of the Trinity. So, again, our faith in the immortality of 
the soul is objectively transfigured by the visible resurrection and ascension of 
our bodies, and the subjective activity of our psychical conscience and guilty 
fears, finds an equivalent collective expression in the awful dramatic imagery 
of the Last Judgment, the fires of hell, and the grim impersonations of the 
Devil and Death.”—P. 18. 


The special truths revealed by Jesus are represented to be “ Faith 
in our atoning Conscience in the sight of God within us, hope of 
another life, and charity towards all mankind.”—P. 39. 

M. Guizot!® certainly shows himself in a strange character as a Pro- 
testant, if not as a statesman, in his recent publication. As to the 
political arguinent which the book embraces for the retaining a tem- 
poral power to the Papacy, nothing can be more feeble. M. Guizot 
assumes, what is by no means an ascertained fact, that Roman 
Catholic Christendom would not be satisfied with a merely spiritual 
head ; and he charges upon the unjust invasions of existing rights on 
the part of Piedmont the whole existing difficulty respecting the 
Roman question. He conveniently keeps out of sight that this ques- 
tion would have settled itself long ago without any intervention on 
the part of Piedmont, if it had not been for a selfish intervention on 
the part of France. As long as Austria had a footing in Central and 
Southern Italy, there might be some plea for French interposition. 
The carcase would have been the prey of the one Eagle, if it had not 
been preoccupied by the other; and M. Guizot acknowledges that it 
was in French interests, not in Roman Catholic or purely Italian in- 
terests, that he himself sent the unfortunate Rossi to Rome. We 





5 «The Law of Impersonation as applied to abstract Religious Ideas and 
Religious Dogmas.” By S. W. Hall. London: Manwaring. 1861. 
16“ T)figlise et la Société Chrétienne en 1861.” Par M. Guizot. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. i 
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never can expect a French statesman to take a really liberal view of 
any question in which the supposed glory of the nation is in any way 
concerned. Here is the solution of M. Guizot’s undisguised hostility 
to Piedmont which has pushed forward the unification instead of the 
confederation of Italy. And hence partly is to be accounted for his 
desire for the retention of a show of temporal authority to the Pope 
under the protection of French bayonets. But there is another rea- 
son for M. Guizot’s desire to see the Papacy continued as it is. He 
abandons altogether the hope of seeing France become more Pro- 
testant. France, according to him, is essentially Catholic; and he 
makes nothing even of the old Gallican national claims. In fact, the 
path on which some French Protestants have entered alarms M. 
Guizot much more than the increase of the Roman sway would. He 
feels that the orthodox and conservative Evangelicals have not the 
power to suppress the opinions of a Schérer and a Colani; and as he 
is not able to set in motion a national synod for the expulsion of error 
from the Protestant congregations, he would strengthen the hands of 
the Roman Church for the coming contest between supernaturalism 
and naturalism, Pantheism and Biblical criticism. 

A very much abler work, with a more intelligible object, considering 
the standing-point of the respective authors, is Dr. Déllinger’s” his- 
torical view of the Papacy. It is characterized by the plausibility, the 
special pleading, and the varnish of a spurious liberality, which dis- 
tinguish the really eminent and accomplished Roman  ecclesiastic 
from the vulgar Papist. Dr. Dollinger takes his departure from 
the customary confusion between a numerical or material unity of the 
visible Church and an union of spirit which would be perfectly consis- 
tent with very wide doctrinal and ecclesiastical differences between 
particular Churches. In departing, however, from unity, as Dr. Dél- 
linger understands it, both the non-Catholic Churches of the East and 
the national Churches of the West, since the era of the Reformation, 
much more the several sects of Protestants, are self-condemned. Sup- 
pressing, of course, all mention of the enormities of the Roman 
Church when it has had the ability to persecute, as well as its shameless 
intrigues with the civil power, our author dwells complacently on in- 
stances of a persecuting spirit shown at times in the Churches which 
have separated themselves from Rome, and on the Erastianism mani- 
fested by them in leaning on the arm of their respective States. But 
chiefly is he delighted to trace the disintegration of Protestantism into 
its various sects, to remark the unchristianizing process which has been 
going on under the influence of modern speculation and criticism in 
Protestant or Reformed communions, in Germany, in France, in the 
Netherlands. The remedy for these evils, our ultramontane thinks, 
must be found in a return to Catholicism; for as the separated 
Churches have worked out their problem with such ill success, the 
world would appear ripe for such a return. Unhappily, certain preju- 
dices arising out of the present temporal relations of the Papacy op- 
pose themselves. Therefore it must be confessed, admits our distin- 





17 «Kirche und Kirchen, Papsthum und Kirchenstaat, Historisch-politische 
Betrachtungen.” Von Joh. Jos. Ign. v. Dillinger. London: D. Nutt. 1861. 
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guished author, that a larger infusion of the lay element in the civil 
government of the Papal States would be very advantageous, and 
would cut off many occasions of objection to the temporal independence 
of the Papacy. Not that he would have the Pope put himself at the 
head of a “constitution,” or in the power of a House of Commons 
having the command of the national purse; but while still retaining a 
sovereignty, properly so called, the Holy Father might grant municipal 
institutions and various reforms. There may not, however, be oppor- 
tunity for these experiments, and they can only be entered upon if the 
Pope is really independent, not upon any such terms as have been 
offered to the Papacy by Cavour and Ricasoli. For, that the Pope 
should become head of a free Church in a free state, of an Italian 
Church in an Italian state, would be to abdicate his title of universal 
Bishop. Rather than accept such terms, he should be content not only 
to suffer the despoiling of his patrimony, but to cross the Alps, and 
wait in exile the return of better times ; remembering that wherever the 
Pope is, there is Rome and the centre of Christendom. 

It will be seen from this sketch, that while Dr. Déllinger perceived 
the present position of the.Pope relative to the “patrimony” to be no 
longer tenable, he only counselled a renunciation of temporal prerogatives 
as an expedient, out of a far-seeing policy and in the interest of a higher 
spiritual ambition. He advised a timely and temporary retreat in order 
to a subsequent advance, and concluded his work with some words 
used by Cardinal Gonsalvi in 1816, which he thinks especially appli- 
cable to the present juncture: “ Divine Providence so orders human 
affairs, that abundant blessings should spring out of the greatest mis- 
fortunes, and seems to have purposed that the ruin of the Papal 
authority should pave the way to its restoration in a more perfect form.” 
—P. 665. The Pope, however, finds himself now in a difficulty which 
has never been presented before. The very origin of his dominion is 
attributable to his accidenta! occupation of a renowned city abandoned 
by the civil power: it was an empty seat. But the nation to whick 
that city naturally belongs now claims it, is prepared and able to exer- 
cise in it all rights of national sovereignty. The Pope, therefore, must 
either remain as Bishop of Rome and Metropolitan of Italy and subject 
of its laws—a position which would not be compatible with his universal 
spiritual supremacy—or if he retires from Rome for the sake of the 
free exercise of his spiritual authority elsewhere, his original seat and 
title would be occupied, not by a rival Pope, but by a Primate of the 
national Italian Church. Whether from a foresight of these particular 
contingencies, or from the repugnance to all change or concession, 
which has become a second nature to the Papacy, the Holy Father and 
his immediate advisers have repudiated any such intentions, and have 
obtained from Dr. Déllinger a retractation of those parts of his work 
in which such a policy is advocated. 

A new translation into French of the celebrated “ Philosophy of 
History” * of Herder, is in course of faithful execution by M. Tandel. 
The value of the work is by no means superseded, although much 





j 18 ‘Philosophie de l’Histoire de l"Humanité,” par J. G. Herder, Traduction de 
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observation since Herder wrote, has added greatly to the material 
which might illustrate his views of the development and modification 
of humanity through its surrounding conditions. 

Every one turned away with utter disgust from the Mansel con- 
troversy, when the Bampton lecturer and Mr. Maurice began to 
bespatter each other in the worst clerical style, treating each other to 
the flattest of personal contradictions, and similar controversial or 
rather uncontroversial amenities. It did not, however, follow from 
this, that Mr. Mansel remained master either of the philosophical or 
theological field. For a while, certain orthodox persons were deluded 
into the notion that the reverend champion had cut up by the roots all 
which they abominate under the title of Germanism. More recently, 
however, a conviction has been penetrating even into the cloudiest 
clerical regions, that his blows fall at least equally hard on that which 
he undertook to defend, as on that which he set himself to demolish. 
He set himself to destroy all philosophy of the Infinite, but to esta 
blish a theology of the Infinite. The futility of this double undertaking 
is exposed in the “Examination” by Timologus.'® In the Part 
already issued, the author shows himself fully master of his subject and 
of his literary and philosophical weapons. Thus, Mr. Mansel argues, 
when his purpose is to show the impossibility of thinking the Abso- 
lute, that consciousness necessarily implies relation, while the Absolute, 
by its very hypothesis, necessarily excludes it. But, says our present 
author,— 

“It is important to observe, what our authors appear to have overlooked, 
that the above-mentioned condition of consciousness is equally characteristic of 
belief. For belief necessarily implies relation: in order that it may take place 
ae must be a believing subject or person, and an object or thing which he 

elieves. 

“Tf, therefore, adopting the position of our authors, we hold the Absolute to 
be negative of all relation, we ought to conclude, that we fall into equal con- 
tradiction whether we affirm it to be an object of thought, or an object of 
belief.”—Pp. 4, 5. 

Again, Consciousness necessarily implies distinction, but the Abso- 
lute is negative of all distinction, whence Mr. Mansel argues there can 
be no thought of the Absolute. But if so, neither can there be belief, 
for Belief is itself a mode or form of Consciousness. 


“This conclusion, however, though sufficiently obvious, is wholly ignored by 
Hamilton and Mansel, who affect to demonstrate a completely different one— 
viz. that the Absolute, though totally incogitable, is yet necessary to be be- 
lieved.” —P. 6. 

And Timologus goes on worrying the Scoto-Oxonians, as he calls 
them :— 

“An Absolute which is negative of all relation and difference, is negative 
alike of thought and of belief. An Absolute which is out of all condition, is 
out of the conditions of credibility. The notion of such an Absolute may justly 
be styled an impotence, but the notion of Faith in such an Absolute no less 
deserves that title.’—P. 9. 





19 “Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By 
Timologus, Part I. London; Chapman and Hall. 1861. 
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And again:— 

“Not more satisfactory is the reasoning of our authors, when they urge 
that our thought and consciousness are finite, and that it is consequently absurd 
to suppose that they can have capacity to apprehend an Infinite Object. For, 
if that which is Infinite cannot be apprehended by a finite faculty, it can neither 
be apprehended by a finite thought nor by a finite belief. Our authors, how- 
ever, while teaching that the Infinite Being can be apprehended by means of 
the organs of Faith, do not pretend to assert that our Faith or Belief is itself 
Infinite.’”—P, 11. 

And Mr. Mansel especially is forked upon this dilemma—either to 
maintain that Faith is a super-conscious organ or faculty of the Infinite, 
in which case he is not entitled to criticise Schelling or Hegel; or to 
admit it as a mode of the consciousness, in which case, like all other 
modes of consciousness, it is impotent to apprehend the Infinite. 

The transcendental organ of Faith is indeed only excogitated as 
an instrument whereby to accomplish what the Lecturer calls “our 
duty to think of God as personal, and our duty to believe of Him as 
Infinite.” 

“But Mr. Mansel has failed to accomplish the double task he has under- 
taken; viz., to prove on the one hand the duty of believing in an Infinite Per- 
sonal God; and, on the other, that the expression Infinite Person is incogitable. 
If we grant the negative portion of his thesis, we are precluded from accepting 
the positive, and find ourselves forced by his own principles to the conclusion 
that the existence of an Infinite Person can neither be conceived nor believed. 
Thus his logical labours, instead of triumphantly vindicating the cause of 
orthodoxy, redound notably to the advantage of Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Not unjustly may the shade of Canon Bampton address to him the expostula- 
tion, ‘1 took thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed them 
altogether.’ ”” 

We trust this critique will be prosecuted with the same vigour and 
truly philosophical clear-sightedness with which it has been begun. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


\HE most important feature of the literature of the past quarter 
has been the lively discussion on education in general, pro- 
voked by the new Minute of the Privy Council. It is probable that 
this Minute will undergo some modification, before it passes into a 
system of settled Government assistance to the education of the lower 
classes. If the old system of grants has produced no other good, there 
ean be no doubt that it has called forth an interest in education 
in many quarters, where it would otherwise have slumbered for years. 
That this interest is also in some degree interested, cannot be denied ; 
that anything is better than the dead indifference or despair with 
which the whole subject was regarded before the first action of the 
Privy Council. That society at large should be taxed for the mental 
improvement of its lower orders may be highly expedient, but cannot 
be called just, unless other social arrangements are so radically bad, 
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that one irregularity must necessarily he met and compensated by 
another. But whatever may be thought of the -principle of a state 
education in itself, it can hardly be denied that some adequate return 
should be made for government grants, when once it bas been resolved 
to make them. 

The truth of the assertion, made by the advocates of the new minute, 
that not two-thirds of the scholars in all the assisted schools, could 
pass an examination in reading, writing, and the elementary rules of 
arithmetic, is almost confessed in the outcry raised by the opponents 
of the minute, and by their complaints that this not unreasonable 
test of efficiency would in its operation deprive them of two-fifths of 
their income. So much being admitted, it seems to us that, apart from 
all considerations of the growing demand on the resources at the com- 
mand of the Privy Council, a clear primd facie case exists for a thorough 
revision of those tentative principles on which government assistance 
has been hitherto accorded. We are not convinced of the expediency 
of the system by arguments which turn upon the general elevating 
influences of education, or its moral results, when the education in 
question has not progressed to the complete mastery of the most 
rudimentary elements. All that can be said in favour of the old plan 
has been most fully urged by Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, an 
adequate defender, if any is to be found. No one who wishes fully to 
enter into the merits of the case can dispense with the careful study of 
his letter to Earl Granville; but in spite of the most ardent and 
natural partisanship, he seems to feel that he is fighting for a cause 
already lost, and throws his greatest strength into pleas for compromise 
which ought not to be left without consideration. We mention at the 
foot of the page two other pamphlets? which will reward the reader’s 
attention ; but of all the various books which have appeared on the 
subject of education in general, none approach in importance and 
originality the letter to Mr. Senior by Mr. Chadwick.’ This essay is 
one of the most striking productions which have ever appeared on the 
subject, and foreshadows an economical and administrative revolution of 
the most thorough description. The three principles for which Mr. 
Chadwick contends are, first, the consolidation of the available means of 
education, and on this point he is fortunate in having the instance of 
Faversham ready to his hands. The intelligent application of the 
funds left by Mr. Wreight, banker of that town, for the benefit of 
his fellow citizens, to the education of all the children of the place, has 
been rewarded with such triumphant results, and the economy result- 
ing from so comprehensive an experiment has been so great, that 
nothing but insurmountable practical difficulties or local prejudices, 
is likely to prevent the establishment of a similar system of associated 
schools ; but, however important the results of an improved adminis- 





1 “A Letter to the Earl Granville, K.G.” By Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1861. 

2 “ Public Education.” By Omega. London: Bell & Daldy. 1861.—‘‘ County 
Education.” By Rev. J. L. Brereton. London: J. Ridgway. 1861. 

3 «Letter to N, W. Senior, Esq.” By E. Chadwick, Esq., C.B. Published pur- 
suant to an address of the House of Lords, dated 25th June, 1861. 
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trative system, they can bear no comparison with what may be ex- 
pected from the second principle for which Mr. Chadwick pleads. 

Struck by the frightful disproportion between the powers of childish 
attention and the length of school hours, he has directed questions to 
many distinguished teachers. Mr. Donaldson, head master of the 
Training College of Glasgow, states that the limits of voluntary and 
intelligent atenttion are, 


With Children of from 5 to 7 years of age, about 15 minutes, 
” ” 7 to 10 ” 20 ” 
» yy  10to 12 : = | 
A »  12tol16orl18 ‘a 30 ‘a 


and continues,—“ I have repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary atten- 
tion from each of these classes, for 5, 10, or 15 minutes more, but I 
observed it was always at the expense of the succeeding lesson.” The 
simple remedy is to give a half holiday every day. The Rev. J. A. 
Morrison, rector of the same college, speaking on the same subject, 
says :— 

“T will undertake to teach 100 children in three hours a day as much as 
they can by possibility receive; and I hold it to be an axiom in education, that 
no lesson is given until it has been received ; as soon, therefore, as the receiving 

wer of the children is exhausted, anything g7vez is useless; nay, injurious, 
inasmuch as you thereby weaken, instead of strengthening, the receiving power. 
po ought to be a first principle in education. I doubt it is seldom 
acted on.” 


The truth of these pregnant remarks is made more and more evident 
by the testimony of all competent witnesses. Having thus made room 
for its application, Mr. Chadwick’s third principle is the necessity for 
a greater attention to physical training, and on this point, by gathering 
the results which have flowed from the introduction of the military and 
naval drill in some schools, he supports, by the fullest evidence, what 
ought not to be a mere idle truth, that a healthy and obedient body is 
the first prerequisite of a teachable and tractable mind. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Chadwick has chosen to treat his 
subject with a grandiloquence of style and laborious precision of 
expression that will be found highly irksome to many readers. There 
is no necessary connexion between a great subject and big phrases; it 
must, however, be acknowledged that his favourite formulas are exact 
and adequate, though they weary by their ponderous officialism. 
Two other books on education should not be lost sight of; though 
written from very different points of view, they contain much that is 
very valuable. The first of these, by the Rev. J. Currie,‘ is a complete 
encyclopedia of educational information, inspired by the most intimate 
knowledge of every practical detail connected with the subject; this 
volume should be in the hands of every one connected with education, 
whether engaged in active tuition or merely called upon to supervise 





4 “The Principles and Practice of Common School Education.” By James 
Qurrie, A.M., Principal of the Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : Jas. Gordon, 1861. 
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the exertions of those who are so, The second, by Miss Martineau,’ 
apprvaches the subject more froni the side of the feelings, but is marked, 
as usual with all that emanates from her pen, by that breadth of 
observation and genial feeling which have given such an extended 
ag ty to all her later works. 
here is no department of literature in which the Americans have 
achieved such decided success as in their investigations into the princi 
ples of philosophical jurisprudence. No class of writers in America 
can aspire to that authority with which her lawyers are always 
quoted. It seems at first sight paradoxical that this should be the 
case with the country which has given origin to the name, if not to 
the thing called lynch law, but the anomaly is only on the surface; 
the same impatience of wrong or of what is esteemed as such, which, 
when affecting the will and emotions only, results in lynch law, 
deepens and strengthens the critical foundations of legal principles 
when the intellect only is appealed to, in a country untrammelled by, 
and hostile to, tradition. A fresh instance of the result of this remark 
will be found in the masterly inquiry into the legal grounds of the 
incompetency of witnesses by Mr. Appleton.® 
It is manifest that rules which exclude evidence may be so numerous 
as practically to be a bar to any just judgment whatever, for the best 
laws must wait on testimony before their application can be made to 
any individual case, and it will be found ona review of the exclusions 
which characterize different systems of jurisprudence, that their number 
is in an inverse ratio to the progress and civilization of the nation in 
which they prevail. The multitude of persons declared incompetent as 
witnesses in their courts of law by all Mohammedan states, is an object 
of ridicule to many who yet cling to the remnant of similar ideas 
still tolerated among ourselves, and ancestral wisdom is as usual 
appealed to, that the labour of present thought may be escaped. The 
most absurd and contradictory of these incompetencies is that which 
arises from what is called defect of religious principle, or dissent from 
any of the most prevalent beliefs on the existence and character of 
God, and the prospect of extramundane and supernatural punishment 
for perjury ; where these obnoxious opinions exist together with a love 
of truth, their presence excludes the truthful evidence which is sought 
for, and which may be indispensably requisite to a just decision of the 
dispute, but where they are really joined to that moral recklessness, 
of which they are ignorantly assumed to he a sign, they escape 
detection by that very recklessness ; and the testimony of a man who 
will falsely describe himself is accepted, while that of one who will 
rather encounter public odium than dissemble his opinions, is discarded 
in spite of that strong proof of his trustworthiness, But whether the 
grounds of incompetency be defective religious principle, infamy, 
interest, or any other circumstance affecting the witness, which may 
be assumed to afford some chance that his testimony will be affected 
by undue bias, or wanting in some presumedly necessary sanction, it is 





5 “ Household Education.”” By Harriet Martineau. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1861. 

6 ««The Rules of Evidence Stated and Described.” By John Appleton, Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, Philadelphia: J. & W. Johnson. 1861. 
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not sufficient that the advocates of exclusion on these grounds should 
prove, (a thing by the way very difficult,) that there is an antecedent 
and preponderating probability that the incompetent witness will 
perjure hitnself, but also the much more difficult thing, that the judge 
or tribunal will necessarily believe him if he does so. Truth may be 
found in quarters where least expected, and it is only to imitate the 
cock in the fable to spurn the jewel because found on a dunghill. 

Mr. Appleton’s review of these laws of evidence is most acute, 
learned, and laborious, and leaves but little to be added to his accu- 
mulated proof of the folly and ignorance of everything which puts a bar 
between truth and its pursuers. This treatise may be most confidently 
recommended to a much wider circle than the professional public, to 
which it is, in the first place, addressed. 

There is very little that is scientific in Mr. Harris’s “ Civilization 
considered as a Science.’’? Rejecting Guizot’s, it must be confessed, 
somewhat tautological definition of his subject, that it consists in the 
perfecting of civil life, he ultimately comes to the conclusion that, 


“In the individual, civilization immediately results from, and is directly 
caused by, the due cultivation, development, and exaltation of the intellectual 
and moral faculties and powers, so as not only to bring them fully to maturity 
and into complete action, but also to enable them to acquire a proper and 
eficient control over the animal feelings and influences. And, in a State, 
civilization results from, and is caused in a corresponding manner by, the exal- 
tation of those higher influences, such as talent and virtue, which ought ever 
to be predominant in it, and to be the characteristic qualities both of the 
individuals which bear sway, so as not only to render those roble principles 
the most important in the State, but also to enable them to acquire a due and 
entire ascendancy over the influences of vice, and ignorance, and corruption, 
as well as over such portions of the people as are liable to be swayed by any 
of these pernicious influences.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark on the diffuse weakness of such a 
definition as this, the very terms of which are so liable to dispute, that 
they either beg the question or leave it unanswered. If this were a 
true definition of civilization, then has no man or nation yet been 
justified in laying claim to the title. Mr. Harris, however, does not 
much trouble himself with the arduous effort of defining his subject. 
The power of reflective analysis requisite for this task is a quality to 
which he makes no pretension. He at once passes on to the consider- 
ation of the elements, as he calls them, of civilization, leaving to others 
the labour of determining the just limits within which that much- 
abused word may properly be applied. As is the definition, so are the 
assumed elements, ten in number, which, in justice to the author, we 
must enumerate: viz., national education, national religious influences, 
national instructory institutions, national cultivation of arts and 
science, liberty of the press and toleration, national commemorations 
and festivals, dignities and honorary rewards, moral jurisprudence, 
internal communication, and international intercourse. Each of these 
so-called elements forms the subject of a separate chapter, and these 
chapters constitute the book itself. At such a rate as this, the elements of 


7 “ Civilization considered as a Science in Relation to its Elements, its Essence, 
and its Ends.” By G. Harris, F.S,A., Author of the “Life of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke,” &c, London: Bell & Daldy. 1861, 
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civilization are infinite, which, indeed, is in one sense true; but if our 
insight into its true character be dependent upon the mastery of all 
its elements, when they are enumerated upon such principles as these, 
we are afraid that our progress towards it must be tedious indeed. It 
is, too, manifest, that though civilization may have been advanced by 
each of these agencies, their tendency has not been exclusively in this 
direction, but that they have each, not excepting religion itself, de- 
pended upon something beside themselves for their civilizing power 
and efficiency. The really civilizing influences of every age are its 
prevalent speculative beliefs, and its notions of the swmmum bonum as 
affected by these beliefs; these ideas are the true efficients of civiliza- 
tion, and their variety determines the various forms it has and will put 
on. What else is the philosophy of history but the patient investiga- 
tion of those modes of thought, which have given their colour to the 
times in which they ruled and influenced for good and evil? The first 
step out of barbarism is the capacity of postponing a present good for 
a greater future one, and the last step of civilization consists in the 
_universal preference of a social to an individual gain. That society 
labours, with more or less efficiency, to subject the individual impulses 
of its members to the general good, is the prerogative of the more 
advanced communities. That duty which has been recommended for 
so many centuries to the human race, to love our neighbour as ourself, 
must show itself in a form as convincing to the head as it is attractive 
to the heart, and conquer men’s minds as well as appeal to their 
feelings; and our progress in civilization may be justly and fully 
measured by the efforts which characterize the present age to effect a 
better distribution of the world’s goods, and by the faint dawn of a 
conviction that individual wellbeing is dependent on the general good, 
in a far more intimate sense than has heretofore been admitted. An 
enumeration of some of the conditions of civilization, like this offered 
by Mr. Harris, cannot be accepted as a full account even of its present 
condition, much less be dignified with the name of the Science of 
Civilization. His book stands much upon the level of Herder’s “Ideen 
zur Geschichte der Menscheit,” without the imagination and philoso- 
phical grasp of the great but antiquated German. 

The subject of foreign exchange is generally looked upon as the 
highest of commercial mysteries, and is left by the public as an un 
approachable adytum in the hands of professional adepts. A know- 
ledge of what is meant by the exchanges between different countries 
more intimate than that possessed by the elder Weller of the nature 
of consols is very seldom aspired to. This is chiefly to be attributed to 
a certain veil of technicalities which is drawn before the subject by those 
conversant with it, which, if it may be said like all technicalities to give 
clearness and precision to the thoughts of those using them, has yet 
another, and by them we fancy more cherished advantage. Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson has just published a thin volume® which effectually removes 
all such hindrances to the complete understanding of the subject, that 
we can strongly recommend to any one who may wish to attain clear 
notions on it. The author, in his introductory remarks, claims an 
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intimate personal knowledge of the practical working of the exchanges, 
and in the course of his treatise most adequately shows that he is 
justified in doing so. Starting from the simple datum of the mutual 
indebtedness of different nations, he traces the means by which it is 
ultimately liquidated through every possible complication, introducing 
each disturbing element in its order, and pointing out with great clear- 
ness and success the degree to which it may affect what would other- 
wise be the simple payment of a balance by the more indebted nation. 

These elements are very numerous ; and though in themselves they 
are each of the simplest possible character, in their complication they 
often offer a problem that calls for great patience and a large amount 
of information for its adequate solution. On this point only have we 
any exception to take against the mode in which the author brings his 
subject before his readers. His intimate acquaintance with its prac- 
tical bearings, leads him, we think, to assume that the intelligence and 
information which are necessary to explain a rise or fall in the exchanges 
may also be relied upon as guides to predetermine the probability of 
either. 

There are two points, the influence of which he excellently points 
out, but which we fancy can only be estimated by their results. We 
mean the amount of alien expenditure in foreign countries, and the 
total of the sums invested by foreigners in the public securities of the 
country which may be in question ; these two are not the only points 
upon which it seems to us that any accurate foreknowledge is impos- 
sible, but they are the most important. The amount of blank bills by 
bankers, is perhaps, not so difficult of ascertainment ; but yet we should 
think hardly to be estimated, except by the effects they produce. We 
have seen nothing so clear as the remarks on the effects of varying 
exchanges on the currencies of different nations since the masterly 
essay by Mr. J. S. Mill on “ International Profits.” 

There is some tendency, latent rather than expressed, in the treatment 
of his subject by the author, to consider a careful observation of, and 
judicious action on the foreign exchanges to be an adequate safeguard in 
the management of the currency of any country. 

The impossibility, however, of adequate foreknowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which will affect the currency of any country, supplies the 
complete justification of the measures laid down by the present bank 
act, for meeting and immediately checking any disturbing influence they 
may threaten to exercise. It might seem that to wait for the first evil 
symptom before you apply the remedy, is but short-sighted policy ; 
but as the first reliable symptom is, by our present monetary system, 
immediately attacked, it is manifestly superior to any individual or 
consultative judgment which mightbemisled by a fanciful or absolutely 
erroneous diagnosis. 

An ironical Nemesis of the bitterest kind has waited on the Indian 
government in their controversy with the indigo planters of Bengal : 
offering the mockery of a legal remedy to the planters, they have 
been caught in the toils they spread for their adversaries, and have 
themselves suffered a legal defeat, which, under ail the circumstances, 
carries with it the most annoying sting of the lex talionis. It is 
hardly necessary to recapitulate all the features of the Nil Durpan 
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case; the judicial condemnation of those who gave official publication 
to this libel on Indian country life, if in its result disproportionately 
severe on those who came under its penalties is, at least, not more 
wide of the real merits of the case than the proposed reference of 
indigo contracts to the procrastination and probable injustice of the 
mofussilite tribunals. Mr. Ridgway has published a full report of 
this trial,? which, if not important in itself, is likely by its results 
greatly to affect the.relative position of the trading community in 
India and the government under which they have to live. 

Few persons would be attracted by the title of “ Missionaries and 
Indigo Planting,’ but we strongly recommend any who are desirous 
of arriving at temperate conclusions on this much-vexed question to 
take up a pamphlet, so called, published by Mr. Ridgway ;!° its 
temper, judgment, and accurate information cannot be surpassed, and 
we rejoice to see such good things come out of Nazareth. 

Mr. Grant’s “ Rural Life in Bengal ’’™ furnishes a kind of information 
very difficult to meet with in so compact a form. The importance of 
a more general acquaintance with the circumstances of native Indian 
life becomes every day greater, now that the influence of home opinion 
is likely to produce effects for good and evil, which the old close govern- 
ment of the East India Company effectually shut out. It will be 
found, however, that the prime excellences of Mr. Grant’s book 
consist in his descriptions of external nature, of the modes of agriculture 
and of those manifest social phenomena which cannot fail to strike the 
eye of the most casual observer, rather than in any very intimate 
acquaintance with native modes of thought and principles of action. 
This turn of mind is not to be objected to in an artist ; the faculties of 
external observation and happy description, which the author possesses 
in no mean degree, are rendered still more effectual by the profusion of 
clever illustrations from his hand with which the volume is adorned, 
and which add very materially to its value and attractiveness. 

Starting from Calcutta and travelling by boat and palanquin to 
Mulnath, near Kishnaghur, he brings before his readers, with both 
pen and pencil, every strange and unusual object, and with great 
judgment disdains not the commonest features of Indian life, which 
from their familiarity are too often overlooked by those who have 
long been accustomed to take them as matters of course. Arrived at 
Mulnath, an indigo factory, superintended by the well-known Jas. 
Forlong, Esq., he gives a minute account of the culture and mode 
of manufacture of that much talked-of commodity, which cannot 
but be welcome to many an inquirer at home. 

The author’s friendly feelings for his host (whose high character 
may have made his estate an exceptionally happy example), causes 
the picture to assume in his hands a somewhat too uniform couleur 





9 «Trial of the Rev. James Long for the Publication of the Nil Durpan.” 
London: J. Ridgway. 1861. 

10 «« Missionaries and Indigo Planting.” By a Member of the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference. London: Ridgway. 1861. 

1 «* Rural Life in Bengal ; illustrative of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life.” Lon- 
don: W. Thacker & Co. 1860. 
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de rose; but there is no room to doubt for an instant its general 
truthfulness. The book is, unfortunately, increased to twice its 
necessary bulk by a tendency on the part of the author to break off 
into jejune reflections, and by constant little spurts of fine writing. 
If some firm and friendly hand had pruned these excrescences, the 
volume would have found many more readers than are now likely 
to persevere to the final page. The capital woodcuts, however, 
and the good.judgment displayed in the selection of their subjects, 
are a constant invitation to dip into the text, and they occur on 
almost every page. A more complete picture of the aspects of 
Indian Country Life is, perhaps, nowhere to be found. 

Mr. Swinhoe’s narrative of the North China Campaign of 1860,!2 
would have gained more in interest than it lost in completeness, if 
he had restricted himself to a civilian’s account of the country and 
people in which the forces to which he was attached were operating. 
There is nothing so difficult to convey to ordinary readers as 
clear conceptions of the progress of an army on active service. Such 
details should be left to professional pens; the mixture of general 
orders and loose observations which form this part of the author’s 
narrative is strikingly inferior to those parts of it which consist of 
his personal remarks on the manners and customs of the inhabitants : 
his accomplishments and position gave him great advantages for this 
kind of description. He succeeds in giving a very vivid picture of the 
country ; and it is only when his admiration is much excited, as at the 
Summer Palace and its grounds, that he becomes vague and confused. 
His post as interpreter to the staff, under Sir Hope Grant, necessarily 
brought him into immediate contact with the natives, and the best 
parts of his book are those in which he gives detailed accounts of his 
intercourse with them: some of these conversations are curious and 
amusing in a high degree. The narrative is substantially, though not 
in form, a diary of the proceedings of the allied forces; their advance 
is described from post to post, with a particularity that makes the 
absence of a map more than usually to be regretted. This want is the 
more fully felt as almost every traveller differs in his notions of Eastern 
orthography, and as many of the places referred to are called by Eng- 
lish names, given them by the former expedition, and are not easily 
identified with the Chinese equivalents in the best maps. Even Capt. 
Osborne’s, so great an addition to his account of the previous expedi- 
tion, is almost useless with this narrative, for the reasons just men- 
tioned. We have long since recognised the unexpected but ignorant 
courage displayed by the Tartar troops; but perhaps the barbarian 
astuteness and treacherous cunning of Sankolinsin are more clearly 
brought out by Mr. Swinhoe than elsewhere. The conflict with faith- 
lessness giving itself the airs of honour and punctilio, must have been 
one of the most trying tasks of our plenipotentiary. The outrages on 
every principle of legitimate warfare, which cost the invaders so many 
valued lives, is the full justification of the otherwise wanton destruc- 








12 “Narrative of the North China Campaign of 1860.” By R. Swinhoe, of 
H.M, Consular Service in China, Staff Interpreter during the Campaign to Sir 
Hope Grant. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 
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tion of the Summer Palace at Pekin: it was only by so decided a de. 
monstration that the Chinese, indurated by the constant parade of 
moral notions, could be brought to realize the necessity of connecting 
them in some faint degree with practical morality. ‘This much-dis. 
puted act was of the character of a corporal punishment, a thing hardly 
to be defended on principle, and equally difficult to dispense with in 
practice. Much less defensible, though much less blamed, was the indis- 
criminate pillage to which it was previously given up, so well described 
by Mr. Swinhoe. His account is full of a sad evidence of how thin a 
crust our most advanced civilization has spread over the worst passions 
of our kind. The picture of officers and men struggling for the pos- 
session of objects of supposed worth, and often mistaken as to the value 
of the prizes contended for, is not very satisfactory to our self-love, in 
spite of his assertion that the French greatly outdid us in the accom- 
plishment of pillage. 

The general idea of a stagnant and fermenting state of society, which 
is left upon us by the author’s impressions of Chinese life, affords little 
promise of any but material and trading results from all our efforts 

‘in the north of China, and even these are hardly to be relied upon 
with any confidence. It may be said, that no more was or could be 
hoped for from the character of the intervention, and, indeed, it is a 
sad truth that very few moral results that we can be proud of, follow 
any of our interventions with savage or half-civilized communities. 
European influence seems to be spreading itself in the Eastern seas 
upon much the same principles of natural selection as, if Mr. Darwin 
is to be believed, have been fatal to so many incipient species. We 
ought not to leave this book without a word in commendation of the 
excellent lithographs after pictures by Signor Beato, photographer to 
the division. Whatever we may think of the moral result of this expe- 
dition, there can be no dispute as to one of its political consequences. 
The resignation of the north bark of the Amur to the Russians, has 
been much more the work of English and French arms than of any over- 
whelming power exercised by its present possessors. After upwards of 
a century of predatory incursions, the Russians were driven back at the 
commencement of the present century, and have only now acquired the 
long-coveted territory. The account by Mr. Ravenstein!® of their 
long-continued efforts and recent success, is one of the most complete 
books we have ever met with—it is an exhaustive monograph of the 
political history and natural resources of a country of which but little 
was before known in Europe, and that little had to be extractive from 
obscure sources. This labour has been most conscientiously performed 
by the author. 

The various journeys of Russian scientific explorers, the early preda- 
tory incursions, the narratives of missionaries, and the accounts of the 
Chinese themselves, are brought together with great skill and success: 
the book is rendered still more valuable by a sufficiency of maps, and 
by abundant illustrations, which convey a clear idea of the aspect of 





13 «The Russians on the Amur.” By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S, London: 
Triibner & Co. 1861. 
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the country, and the external appearance of the various tribes which 
thinly inhabit its inhospitable wastes. 

The two most interesting books which have appeared during the 
past quarter on American affairs, are Mr. Spence’s on the Union, 
a work of remarkable acuteness and ability, a more extended account 
of which will be found in another part of this review, and Mr. 
Olmsted’s condensation of the evidence collected by him during his 
three journeys in the South. The first of these treats of the poli- 
tical elements of the existing quarrel, with a strong leaning to the 
South, and leaves all social questions untouched ; with the internal 
condition of the Cotton States Mr. Spence does not concern himself, 
that side of the question, however, is exclusively kept in view by Mr. 
Olmsted,!* who ignores or assumes as utterly unfounded all the politi- 
cal grievances of the South, and devotes himself to giving a full picture 
of its social and economical condition. It is not to be expected that 
the south should be flattered by such a thorough northerner as Mr. 
Olmsted, but it is impossible to resist his accumulated evidence. ‘The 
manner in which slavery and cotton growing are gradually debasing 
the character of the Southern Americans, and hopelessly impoverishing 
the soil of their states is insisted on and displayed with an amount of 
information that scarcely admits of a reply. The profit on cotton- 
growing is in direct proportion to the magnitude of the scale on which 
it is conducted, but little or none can be made by the free cultivators, 
while to the possessors of from one to two hundred slaves its remunera- 
tiveness exceeds that of any other crop whatever. From this simple 
fact alone might almost have been deduced. all the evil influences 
which attend this cultivation. The large system of farming with 
human beings for stock, strikes at the root of all possible sympathy 
between owner and slave, such as is sometimes found on the small 
farms where but few are employed. The necessity of working slaves with 
exclusive reference to their productiveness per head, causes the most 
marked difference between the field hands on a large, and the labourer 
on a small plantation. The profits on the large estates enable their 
owners to make them year by year larger; every neighbour is bought 
ont, and every free white removed as far as possible from any inter- 
course with the slaves on the estates, and this not without other than 
economical considerations, for a more glaring contrast than that between 
the overworked field hand and the careless and indolent mean white it 
is impossible to imagine or one that is less desirable to keep before the 
eyes of the slaves. All the land fit for cotton growing has thus a ten- 
dency to concentrate itself in the hands of a comparatively small number 
of very wealthy planters, from whom the slave can expect nothing but 
that intelligent care which every farmer gives to the condition of his 
live stock ; anything which in any way deteriorates or interferes with 
their muscular efficiency is carefully guarded against, but not more so 
than anything else which would develope in them any higher qualities 
than the mere power of sustaining a daily toil of fifteen hours, which 
calls for no mental effort of any kind. 


4 « Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom.” By F. L. Olmsted. 
2 vols. London: Shaw, Son, & Co., 1861. 
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The fortunes which have been made in this manner, have so driven 
up the price of labour, the sole element of their production, that the 
constantly increasing cost of prime field hands, promises soon to bring 
down the level of profit in this occupation to that of other branches of 
Southern industry; with land unlimited, and but a restricted supply 
of that which alone gives it its value in cotton cultivation, this result 
cannot be far off. The present speculative attractions, however, of 
cotton growing are so great that they monopolize all the energies 
of the South. A more thriftless and makeshift economy than that 
which prevails through all the Slave States cannot be imagined ; it is 
hardly to be believed how few of the commonest indulgences of eivilized 
society are enjoyed by men, who are in the possession of what would 
be called in the Northern States comparative wealth; the coarsest 
means of sustaining life are indeed everywhere to be found, but no 
comforts and hardly any decencies are cared for in the agricultural 
districts, from Texas to the Carolinas; the destitution in this respect 
would be incredible, were it not for the overwhelming evidence with 
which Mr. Olmsted supports his account of it. In spite of the 
general sense of insecurity among the whites, and the frequently ex- 
pressed conviction that slavery is the curse of the country, there are 
yet few if any abolitionists in the South. The magnitude of the evil 
and the hopelessness of any practical solution of the difficulty restrict 
the thoughts of all the white population to the means of preserving 
the status quo, and avoiding the threatening consequences with which 
it is pregnant; some of these means are unscrupulous and cruel to 4 
degree that nothing but the deep sense of the critical nature of their 
position would i possible. They dam up the first appearances of 
' the overflowing torrent with an energy, that nothing but a complete 
despair of finding an adequate outlet for its waters, could for a moment 
excuse. Mr. Olmsted’s book is of the highest importance, as a means 
of estimating not the proximate but the ultimate fate of Southern 
society, and should not be neglected by any one who is in any way 
interested in that most important question. 

It is difficult to criticise a man who complacently sets himself in a 
line with Francis Xavier and the apostle Paul. Wolff, as the incumbent 
of Ile Brewers loves to call himself without prenomen or addition, 
has published his life and travels,5 one of the strangest books that 
has for many years appeared. This odd mixture of vanity and verbal 
learning is a most curious evidence of how a man may wander about to 
the ends of the earth, without ever escaping from the absorbing attrac- 
tions of self contemplation. Wherever he finds himself, he is to 
himself the most interesting object within the circle of the horizon, 
and does not hesitate to display his plenary conviction of the fact in 
the most naive manner; whether he be in Rome, in Syria, or in India, 
the world is displayed occupied with Wolff, or otherwise ignored: 
every celebrity he meets with on his journeys, and he allows few that— 
are accessible to escape him—are displayed simply in their Wolffian 





3° “Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., LL.D.” London: 
Saunders & Otley, 1861. 
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relations. This has often the most comic effect, and the more so that 
such a result is of course far from intended by the author. In one 
respect the book gains from this strange peculiarity ; you have always 
the latitude and longitude of the reflections it chronicles in the most 
rambling and disconnected manner. Were it not for the chronological 
order, which after all is not strictly maintained, the remarks and 
anecdotes of which the volume consists, would present the strangest 
mass of confusion that it is possible to conceive. 

Though an Israelite of the Israelites, there is a strong dash of the 
Ishmaelite, minus the Oriental poetry, in this nomadic intellect. To us 
it is wonderful how such small conceptions should support such cour- 
ageous endurance; such enthusiasm for the dead letter is inexplicable 
except in one who has a constant consciousness of his apostolic attitude. 
The book is a curious typical instance of what may be done by a man 
spurred on by vanity, that moral Proteus which puts on the shape and 
often, with the appearance, much that is really related to the motives 
it affects. 

A very excellent compilation by Dr. Hartwig,!® of Heidelberg, on 
the Islands of the Pacific, may be strongly recommended to our readers. 
Condensing the accounts of the early navigators, their discoverers, 
he compares with the pictures given by them, the state of things 
which the intercourse of a single century has brought about in these 
interesting countries. His book, like all German treatises on Geo- 
graphy and Natural History, is well supplied with maps and illustra- 
tions, that greatly increase its value and general usefulress. 

A singular and very unusual pleasure will reward all who take up 
M. Alphonse Esquiros’” “ Essays on English Life, and Manners.” 
His friendly and candid criticism is as rare as his accurate information 
and minute knowledge of details, which we are sure is not equalled by 
many a native writer on the particular subjects he has chosen to handle. 
In the present volume he gives an excellent account of the Salt 
Manufactures of Cheshire and Sheffield, a history of the Volunteer 
movement among us, singularly free from any misrepresentations, and 
an account of London street trades, which is as satisfactory as any- 
thing we have had from Mr. Mayhew or others, who have made the 
subject their special study. It is, perhaps, an advantage to have such 
subjects treated from a foreign point of view ; the errors of judgment 
which almost always accompany a too great familiarity with the 
matter in hand, are much less likely to mislead one who has no 
standard but that of general humanity. 

In his preface he remarks that treaties of commerce and intimate 
political ‘relations are not nearly so conducive to peace and goodwill 
as a complete mutual acquaintance, and hopes that his endeavour to 
make his countrymen better acquainted with their allies will result 





16 “ Die Inseln des grossen Oceans im Natur und Volkerleben dargestellt.” Von 
z Geo. Hartwig. Wiesbaden: C. W. Kreidel, 1861; London: Williams 
orgate. 
7 “L’ Angleterre et la vie Anglaise.” Paris Collection, Hetzel. London: 
J, Nutt, 1861, 
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in a higher esteem as a consequence of better knowledge. If he pro- 
duces as favourable an impression on the readers of the Révue des 
Deux Mondes, in which these essays first appeared, as he must upon 
every candid Englishman, he will have contributed not slightly to so 
desirable a result. 

We regret that want of space and the press of other matters should 
have obliged us to defer the notice, this quarter, of several foreign 
works of interest. 





SCIENCE. 


HE third volume of the gigantic work on the “ Natural History of 

the United States,”’! projected by Prof. Agassiz, is now before us; 

and presents features of such peculiar interest as to demand a some- 
what detailed notice. 

Of the Monograph whose entire scope is indicated in the title, the 
volume before us contains only the first two sections; viz. Acalephs 
in General, and the Ctenophore. In order that our readers may the 
better understand the difference between the views entertained by 
Professor Agassiz on the zoological position of the Acalepha, and those 
of the more advanced school of British and Continental zoologists, we 
‘shall carry them back to the Raptata of Cuvier, and briefly state the 
position assigned by each to the several primary groups or classes con- 
tained in that sub- kingdom. That the group in question can no 
longer be maintained in its integrity, is admitted by every one. Of 
the five Cuvierian classes—Echinoder mata, Entozoa, Acalepha, Polypi, 
and Infusoria—the Entozoa are by common consent transferred to the 
Annulose series, whilst the Jnfusoria are associated with Sponges and 
Rhizopods in a new sub-kingdom, to which the term Protozoa is 
applied as expressive of the comparative simplicity of the structure of 
the animals composing it. Of the Polypi, again, one subdivision, the 
Bryozoa or Polyzoa, are now almost univ ersally referred to the Mol- 
luscan sub-kingdom. Further, the recent progress of discovery in 
regard to the development and reproduction of the Hydroid Polyps 
and of the Acalephs makes it clear that these two groups must be 
fused into one; the fixed Polyp and the free-swimming Medusa being 
in reality two conditions of one and the same organism. 

Various methods of reconstruction have been proposed for this 
portion of the scheme of classification ; but the one which has found 
most general favour has been that of Leuckart, who some years ago 
proposed to constitute a new sub-kingdom under the name Calen- 
terata ; the characteristic of which is ‘that the animals composing it 





1 <¢ Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America.” By 
Louis Agassiz. Second Monograph. In Five Parts:—I. Acalephs in general. 
II. Ctenophore. III. Discophore. IV. Hydroide. V. Homologies of the 
Radiata. With Forty-six Plates. Vol. III. Quarto. With Eighteen Plates. 
Boston (N.E.) 1860. 
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have their digestive sac freely communicating with the general cavity 
of the body ; whilst the substance of the body itself consists essentially 
of two separate layers, an outer or “ectoderm,” and an inner or “ en- 
doderm.” These two membranes, but especially the former, are in 
general provided with cilia; and the integument is almost constantly 
furnished with the peculiar urticating organs termed “ thread-cells.”’ 
This arrangement, it will be observed, throws out the Echinoderms 
altogether; so that they must either be left to form an independent 
group or sub-kingdom by themselves, or must be united with the An- 
nulose series, which Leuckart and Huxley seem to consider their proper 
place, on account of the annulose affinities of their larval zooids, as 
weil as of some of the vermiform Holothurians. 

It is urged by Professor Agassiz, however, that the Radiate sub- 
kingdom or embranchment of Cuvier should be retained as expressive 
of an essential peculiarity in the fundamental plan of structure: and 
that it should consist of the three classes, Echinoderms, Acalephs, and 
Polyps, which are distinguished from each other by the ways and 
means of carrying out that fundamental plan. But his polyps are so 
far from being the polypi of Cuvier, that they only include the group 
now commonly known as that of Anthozoa, namely, the sea anemonies 
and their allies ; the Bryozoa having been transferred to the Mollusca, 
and the Hydrozoa to the Acalephs. He does not admit that there is 
any such essential distinction between Echinoderms on the one hand 
aud Acalephs and Polyps on the other, as to justify their wide separa- 
tion; on the contrary, he affirms that all the three classes become 
more and more linked together, in proportion as we are better acquainted 
with the typical features of their organization. All Polyps, he re- 
marks, can easily be reduced to the type of Actinia; all Acalephs to 
that of Aquorea ; and all Echinoderms to that of Echinarachnius or 
of Asterias. The fundamental plan of structure, he urges, is the same 
in all these animals. They are built upon the idea of radiation ; that 
is to say, all their organs are arranged round a centre, at which the 
mouth is placed, and diverge towards the periphery, to converge again 
at the opposite pole. All the organs of this structure, he continues, 
are homologous. The chambers between the radiating partitions of 
Actinia correspond to the radiating tubes of Aiqguorea, and these, again, 
to the ambulacral system of the Echinoderms, under the various forms 
of seeming gills around the mouth of Hchinoids, or of seeming gills in 
the rosette of Olypeaster, or of branching tentacles and ambulacral 
suckers in the Holothurians. The central cavity, in open communica- 
tion with the chambers in Polyps, is closed in Acalephs, and com- 
municates only through narrow openings with the radiating tubes ; 
whilst in Echinoderms there is a distinct alimentary canal, which is, 
however, still in direct communication with the ambulacral system 
through a network of anastomoses. The ocelli at the base of the 
tentacles, which in Polyps are mere pigment cells, appear like modified 
tentacles in the higher Medusz, while they are still connected with 
real tentacles in the lower ones ; in Echinoderms they appear again, in 
the same relation with the ambulacral system and the terminal odd 
ambulacral sucker, as they are with the tentacles in Acalephs. The 
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sexual organs are upon the sides of the radiating cavities ; that is, upon 
the edge of partitions in the Polyps, upon the sides of the radiating 
tubes in the Acalephs, and alternating with the ambulacra in the 
Echinoderms—everywhere in a homologous position and relation. 
Professor Agassiz thinks himself able to prove that the Echinoderms 
ate essentially Acalephoid animals, the body-wall of which is loaded 
with limestone ; and he refers to Lamarck as having truly perceived 
this affinity. 

Having thus reconstructed the sub-kingdon Radiata, Prof. Agassiz 
proceeds to differentiate the three classes of which he considers it to 
be composed. In Polyps, the body has the form of a sac, from the 
inner surface of which project radiating partitions, leaving an open 
space in the centre, which is the main cavity of the body. This cen- 
tral cavity is in free communication with the radiating chambers en- 
closed between the radiating partitions, and from the upper part of 
these chambers the tentacles are given off as diverticles. According to 
Professor Agassiz, what is commonly called the stomach of an Anemone, 
being the result of an inversion of the body-wall, is not homologous to 
the proper stomach of the Acaleph ; which can only be homologized with 
the open space in the centre of the main cavity of the Polyps, with which 
the radiating chambers stand in the same relation and communication as 
the radiating tubes of the Acalephs to their so-called stomach. And 
the mouth of the Acaleph is homologous, not to what is commonly 
called the mouth in the Anemone, which is seated in the centre of the 
tentacular crown, but to the opening at the bottom of the digestive 
sac by which this communicates with the general cavity of the body. 
In this essential particular, the Hydroids agree with the Medusa, 

‘whilst they differ from the true Polyps. Further, the central aperture 
leading to the cavity of the body in the Acalephs has usually its edge 
turned outwards, and more or less prolonged into oral appendages o7 
fringes ; it may also be furnished with tentacular appendages, of which 
the cavity (if they be hollow) communicates only indirectly through 
radiating tubes with the main cavity of the body, the radiating tubes 
themselves uniting with a circular tube that follows the outline of the 
periphery. Again, while the Polyps are always sexual animals and 
frequently hermaphrodites in their adult age, the Hydroids are uni- 
formly destitute of sexual organs, but produce by budding an alternate 
generation, the individuals of which, like ordinary Medusz, are always, 
when adult, either male or female; the parts generally considered as 
generative organs in the Hydroids being always (in Professor Agassiz’s 
view) truly individual animals, every way homologous to true Medusz. 
The body-wall in the Echinoderms forms a radiating cavity, in which 
are suspended different systems of organs, distinct from the walls them- 
selves, but in various ways connected with them. In closest relation 
to the body-wall stands the ambulacral system, which is homologous to 
the radiating tubes of the Acalephs and to the radiating chambers of 
the Polyps ; traversing the wall in the form of tubes that radiate from 
one pole of the body to the other, and usually emitting external suckers 
arranged in rows upon the surface. The alimentary canal, connected 
with the walls of the body only at the central opening, and in some 
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cases also at the opposite end, extends as a distinct tube or sac, free in 
the main cavity, and not circumscribed by the body-wall itself, as in 
Acalephs. The reproductive apparatus also consists of distinct organs, 
arranged radiatingly between the ambulacral rows, with which they alter- 
nate. The so-called skeleton of this class does not constitute an essential 
ground for differentiating it; being simply the result of the consolida- 
tion of the spherosome or body-wall, and being almost entirely deficient 
in Holothuria. As Professor Agassiz justly remarks, to judge correctly of 
the relations of an Echinoderm to an Acaleph or Polyp, we must observe 
these animals alive, with all their soft parts fully expanded ; in that con- 
dition starfishes and sea-urchins have a very different aspect from that 
which they exhibit when dried up or preserved in aleohol.— The more de- 
tailed investigation of the relations and differences between these classes 
is promised by Professor Agassiz in the sequel ; and we shall look forward 
to it with great interest. At present we shall only remark that whilst 
we are very much disposed to agree with him in the propriety of re- 
taining the sub-kingdom Raptata as limited to the Echinoderms, 
Acalephs (including the Hydroids), and true Polyps or Actinoids, we 
cannot but think with Leuckart that the affinity which the two latter 
groups have for each other is so much more intimate than that which 
either of them has for the Echinoderms, that instead of making the 
Radiata consist of three primary divisions, or claases, as Professor Agassiz 
would have us, viz. :— 


Raprata = Echinodermata, Acaleph, Polypia, 


we should group them thus :— 
Rap1ata = Lchinodermata, Celenterata { aly naan 


Having discussed the relations of the Acalephs to the other primary 
groups of radiated animals, Professor Agassiz investigates the class as a 
whole, ‘and discusses the principles on which its subdivision into orders 
should be founded, embodying in this portion of his treatise a very com- 
plete summary ofall that has been previously put forth on the subject. 
He then commences his detailed study of the group with the order 
Ctenophore, which is composed of Beroe, Cydippe, and their allies. We 
do not think his choice judicious; since this order certainly does not afford 
a characteristic example of the Acaleph type, being so aberrant in its 
structure that some systematists prefer to rank it with the Actinozoa. 
But the care and completeness with which it is treated are worthy of 
all praise. ‘The anatomical structure, and its homologies with that of 
other Acalephs, the physiology, the classification, and the geographical 
distribution of the group, are most fully and elaborately detailed ; and 
the North American species are then minutely deseribed. Of the 
lithographic plates with which this volume is illustrated, and which 
seem all to have been both drawn and printed in New England, several 
are among the most marvellous specimens of lithography that we have 
ever seen, combining the softness of stone with the clearness and finish 
of the finest steel engravings. In order to avoid disfiguring these 
beautiful figures with references, a very excellent plan has been adopted 
which we shall hope to see frequently followed,—that of introducing 
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into the text of the descriptions small woodcut diagrams of the same 
subjects, with the references marked upon them. 

There can scarcely be a greater contrast in point of external form 
and aspect, between the handsome and costly quartos of Professor 
Agassiz and the humble series of zoological manuals, of which the 
second now lies before us The contrast is not; however, at all to the 
disadvantage of the latter; for Prof. Greene’s concise but very careful 
summary of the Coelenterate division contains all the facts with which 
it is essential for the ordinary student to be acquainted, arranged on a 
thoroughly scientific method, and adequately illustrated by wood 
engravings. He adopts to their fullest extent the views of Professors 
Leuckart and Huxley as to the claims of the Calenterata to rank as 
one of the primary subdivisions of the animal kingdom; and he conse- 
quently assigns to the Hydrozoa (the Acalephs of Agassiz) and the 
Actinozoa (the Polyps of Agassiz) the rank of classes, including under 
the latter the Ctenophora, which Agassiz associates with the former,— 
a circumstance that seems to us to indicate that the relationship of the 
two groups is really more intimate than their separation under this 
system would lead us to suppose, the want of agreement being the 
result, not of an imperfect knowledge of the structure of these animals 
(for there are few that have been more thoroughly investigated), but 
of a diversity of opinion as to the value to be assigned to the points of 
agreement and of difference between their structure and that of Hydro- 
zoa and of Actinozoa respectively. As we consider the “ Manual of the 
Coelenterata” to be in every respect an improvement upon the “ Manual 
of the Protozoa,” of which we spoke in high commendation at the 
time of its appearance, we need not say that every student of zoology 

- will do well to possess himself of it. 

A good systematic treatise on the class Hcehinodermata, has long 
been a desideratum in zoological literature; the great work formerly 
commenced and partly carried through by Professor Agassiz, having 
been abandoned many years since. We have just received a treatise, 
forming one of the volumes of that valuable series, the “Suites 4 
Buffon,” which to a certain extent appears to supply the deficiency, 
though it is far from coming up to our ideas of what such a work 
should be. Instead of the beautiful monograplis on the great leading 
types, which the work of Professor Agassiz was to have comprehended 
(atter the pattern so well set,in the anatomy of the genus Lehinus by 
Professor Valentin), we have so meagre a description of them as to be 
almost valueless, except to the mere systematist—a type of zoologist 
which is rapidly dying out; whilst the account of the species is ex- 
tremely unequal, being very full in some instances, whilst it is a mere 
enumeration in others. The descriptions are especially defective in the 





2 «* Manual of the Animal Kingdom. II. Ceelenterata.” By Professor J. 
Reay Greene. With Thirty-nine Wood Engravings. Feap, 8vo. London: 1861. 

3 “ Histoire Naturelle des Zoophytes Echinodermes, co:nvrenant la description 
des Crinoides, des Ophiurides, des Astérides, des Echinides, et des Holothurides.” 
Par M. F. Dujardin, Professeur de Zoologie, Doyen de la Faculté des Sciences de 
Rennes, et par M. Hupé, Aide-Naturaliste au Museum d'Histoire Naturelle de 
Paris, Avec un Atlas de dix Planches colorées, 8vo. Paris: 1861. 
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order Holothurida, which seems to have been but very slightly studied 
by the authors. ‘Their treatise will doubtless be found useful, because 
there is at present no other work of its kind; but we shall hope that it 
will be superseded in due course by something much better, in the 
form either of a new edition, or of a new work. 

We have received from M. Claparéde* a very interesting brochure on 
the anatomy of some of the marine worms, which he studied during a 
short stay in the Western Islands of Scotland two years ago. We 
wish that some of our younger physiologists would employ their 
autumnal vacation to the like profit, in the investigation of the trea- 
sures yielded by our coasts, of which we ought not to leave it for 
foreigners to despoil us. ‘Trained in the school of Johann Miiller, 
M. Claparéde here as elsewhere shows himself a worthy pupil of his 
illustrious master; and his present contribution will be studied with 
ow by all who interest themselves in the groups to which it 
relates. 

Mr. Slack’s “ Marvels of Pond Life,” being intended by its author 
“to be no more than an introduction to an agreeable branch of micro- 
scopical study,” it will be sufficient for us to say of it that itis not only 
extremely well adapted for that purpose, but may be glanced through 
with advantage by even the experienced naturalist, who will find in 
its pages many facts of interest to him in‘regard to the habits and 
localities of the animals which have specially fallen under Mr. Slack’s 
observation. 

The portion of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s valuable work on Ceylon,® 
which was most attractive to the general reader, having unquestionably 
bee. that which related to the Zoology of that most interesting island, 
we welcome with great satisfaction the republication in a separate and 
more compendious form of its lively ‘‘ Sketches,” with extensive addi- 
tions drawn both from the author’s own experience and from the 
records of other scientific observers. One very important feature in 
the volume now before us is altogether new. Reasoning upon the 
facts supplied, on the one hand, by the marked disaccordance between 
the Fauna and Flora of Ceylon and the Fauna and Flora of Southern 
India, and on the other, by the very close conformity between the 
Flora and Fauna of Ceylon and the Flora and Fauna of the Malayan 
achipelago, Sir E. ‘Tennent has been led to the conclusion that Ceylon 
is not (as it has been commonly regarded) a fragment of the Indian 





4 “Recherches Anatomiques sur les Annélides, Turbellaries, Opalines, et Gre- 
garines observés dans les Héurides.”” Par Ed, Claparéde. Avec sept Planches. 
4to. Geneve: 1861. 

5 “Marvels of Pond-L.fe; or, a Year's Microscopic Recreations among the 
Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa.” By Henry J. Slack, 
RG.S., &c. Post 8vo. pp. 197. With tinted Lithographs and Wood Engravings. 
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_ 5 “ Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon ; with Narratives and Anecdotes 
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peninsula rent from the adjacent mainland at some remote period, but 
that it is a remnant of a great continent which stretched across 
what is now the Indian Ocean, at a time when Northern Asia and 
a considerable part of the Indian peninsula were beneath the surface 
of the sea, the Himalayas standing above it as a chain of islands. Of 
the former existence of such a continent, the evidence from geological 
data and from the existing distribution of plants and animals, has been 
gradually accumulating. And it is not a little remarkable that whilst 
the hypothesis of its submersion since the diffusion of the human race 
affords the best solution of the well-known fact that the languages of 
Madagascar are rather Malayo-Polynesian than African, it should be 
in complete harmony with Singhalese tradition, which affirms that 
at an infinitely remote period Ceylon formed an integral portion of 
a vast continent, of which the southern extremity fell below the 
equator, whilst in breadth it extended from Africa to China. 

The ideas until recently entertained on the subject of the Geology of 
Scotland,’ have been upheaved ab imo by the researches of Sir Roderick 
-Murchison and others upon the earlier series of stratified rocks which 
constitute a large part of its area. ‘There is not, however, an entire ac- 
cordance as to what is to be the new order of things; and Professor 
Nicol having already published one geological map expressive of his own 
views upon the points in debate, Sir R. Murchison has very properly 
done the like in another, so that the geological inquirer may have both 
sides of the question before him. ‘Time only can show which comes 
nearest the truth. 

A scientific work is now before us, which is remarkable in many 
points of view.’ It is written in Latin, which was long the only 
language of scientific writers, but which has, for the last quarter of a 
century, given place to the vernacular of each country. 1t is printed 
with the greatest luxury of typography, paper, and illustrations, at the 
Imperial Press. And last, but by no means least, it contains (as its 
title announces) the detailed justification of those views respecting the 
variety of forms of fructification which the very same individual Fungus 
may develop, which the authors have, from time to time, put forth 
to the astonishment of those mycologists who thought that the facts 
on which their classifications were based constituted the whole truth of 
the matter, instead of being but.a very small part of it. We know no 
more valuable warning against over-confidence in our existing know- 
ledge, than that which is afforded by these researches on the humblest 
fungi. They are most important in their immediate bearing as re- 
volutionizing every existing system of classification. But they are 





7 “First Sketch of a New Geological Map of Scotland. With Explanatory 
Notes.” By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, F.R.S., and Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.E. 
Constructed by A. Keith Johnston. Edinburgh: 1861. 

8 «Selecta Fungorum Carpologia, ea Documenta et Icones potissimum exhibens 
que varia fructuum et seminum genera in eodem Fungo simul aut vicissim adesse 
demonstrent. Juncto studio ediderunt Ludovicus-Renatus Tulasne et Carolus 
Tulasne, D.M.P., Turones Fratres. Tomus Primus. Erysiphei. Preemittuntur 
Prolegomena de Fungorum conditione naturali, crescendi modo, et propagatione. 
Accedunt Tabule V ere inciso. Parisiis : 1861. 
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yet more important as showing what an extraordinary intimacy of 
relationship may really exist among organisms that are generally re- 
garded as having no affinity whatever. 

There can be no doubt that there is room for a really good work on 
the Anatomy of the Domestic Animals;? no treatise on the subject 
existing in our language, that is at allin conformity with the advanced 
state which the science has now attained. The production of such a 
work has been undertaken by the Principal and one of the Professors of 
the New Veterinary College of Edinburgh ; and we are glad to be able 
to speak most favourably of the part which has already appeared, and 
which includes the divisions of General Anatomy or Histology, and of 
Osteology. It gives evidence of that thorough mastery of the subjects 
of which it treats, even in their latest developments, which we should 
have expected from Mr. Gamgee’s previous career of indefatigable 
pursuit of knowledge; and will do the greatest credit, if completed in 
the same spirit, to the school from which it emanates. 

The Second Fasciculus of Dr. Riidinger’s Photographie representa- 
tions of the Nervous System? fully sustains the high character of the 
first. Four of the five plates which it contains are devoted to the dis- 
tribution of the intracranial nerves ; but the last gives a most beautiful 
view of the distribution of the pneumogastric and of the cardiac 
portion of the sympathetic nerve. The ddmirable dissections from 
which these portraits were taken have been most faithfully rendered 
by the photographer, who has shown remarkable skill in the treatment 
of subjects of peculiar difficulty. 

Among the best of the medical books of the season is a very 
thoughtful contribution by Dr. Dobell to the Natural History of 
Disease, written in a truly philosophical spirit, and with a thorough 
comprehension of those dynamical views entertained by our most 
advanced biologists, which must ultimately work a great modification 
in medicine. 

Dr. Russell Reynolds has already earned for himself a high reputa- 
tion by his study of Nervous Diseases; and the work now before us!* 
will most assuredly add to it, since it is by far the most complete 
treatise on Epilepsy with which we are acquainted. The author has 
thoroughly mastered the literature of this extensive subject ; he has 
had considerable opportunities, of which he has diligently availed 
himself, for the study of the disease as it presents itself to medical 
observation; and he has combined a careful digest of the results 





® “General and Descriptive Anatomy of the Domestic}Animals.” By John 
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obtained by others with those furnished by his own experience, making 
a judicious use of the “numerical method” as a means of testing the 
current doctrines as to the pathology of the disease, and the assertions 
so constantly and so confidently put forth as to the value of particular 
modes of treatment. 
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_. ten years since Dr. Sprenger published a Life of Mohammed)! 
the merits of which have not been wholly unrecognised in this 
country. This work he has followed up with a critical biography of 
the Arabian Prophet, founded on authorities which, in great part, are 
now for the first time rendered available. Dr. Sprenger’s researches, 
_his Oriental learning, his long residence in the East, his Mussulman 
intimacies, all entitle him to attempt a solution of the obscure problem 
of the origin and development of the Mahometan religion. It will 
probably be new to most of our readers, that the philosophy of history 
1s cultivated in Asia as well as in Europe; one of its most successful 
cultivators, in our author’s opinion, being lbn Chaldin, of whose school 
he is a partial disciple. The method pursued by Dr. Sprenger he cha- 
racterises as the geological method. His object is to establish universal 
historical laws, and to distinguish the constant from the variable factors 
in history. Rejecting equally the Satanic hypothesis which Mr. Muir so 
courageously advocates, and the heroic hypothesis of Carlyle, he seeks to 
explain the success of Mahomet, by bringing us back, though under a 
modified and scientific form, to the Impostor Hypothesis. According 
to our historian, Zs/am arose in part out of the exigencies of the age, 
and in part out of the physiological and psychclogical peculiarities of 
its founder. Its traditionary history, like that of all religions, has a 
mythical element in it. To separate fact trom myth is one object 
which the German critic proposes. ‘To indicate the characteristics of 
the time and of the man is another. Judaism and Christianity—the 
former from its narrowness, the latter from the unpalatableness of the 
doctrines of the ‘Trinity and Crucifixion—were alike unableto make an 
abiding impression on the objective intellect of the Arab people. Still, 
says Dr. Sprenger, there were three fundamental ideas in these two 
religious systems—namely, the Unity of God; Retribution or Com- 
pensation, with its necessary concomitant, the Immortality of the 
Soul ; and a Divine Authority—whose formal realization was a genuine 
want of that branch of the Semitic race. In addition to this intel- 
lectual demand, there was yet a further cognate want,—faith in a 





2 “Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher grésstentheils unbe- 
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primeval religion, as a historical foundation. Nor must we forget to 
mention Dr. Sprenger’s conviction that Mahomet’s theological ter- 
minology, as well as some dogmatic elements in his system, were derived 
from Jewish and Christian sources. The age in which Mahomet 
appeared was, contends the historian, an age which delighted in 
illusions. It wanted to be cheated, and Mahomet came to cheat it. 
The visionary was in particular request among the Arab people. In 
their belief the dream called Roya—a dream in which the ecstatic 
imagines himself surrounded by light and in a quasi-glorified state—is 
directly sent from God, and constitutes the fourth division of prophecy. 
Such dreams really contain something divine, namely, the highest 
feeling of which the sleeping visionary is susceptible; and with such 
dreams the prophetic career of Mahomet commenced. Mahomet, 
moreover, was subject to hysteria, and to a peculiar physiological incon- 
venience which we shall not name here. Now hysterical persons, con- 
tends Dr. Sprenger, have a decided natural bias to religion, romance, 
exaggeration, and a sort of theatrical deception, and, at a certain critical 
period of life, sometimes exhibit symptoms which also we should prefer 
not to characterize. These two pathological facts, then, serve to explain 
Mahomet’s hypocrisy, and his excessive sensualism in later life. But 
we must refer those who are further interested in the subject, to the 
third chapter of the present volume on “ Hysteria and Vision,” where 
they will find a valuable repertory of fact relating to hallucinations of 
sight and hearing resembling those to which the prophet of Islam was 
liable. Among other curious things we learn that “the marks of the 
Lord Jesus” in the body of St. Francis of Assisi, and, in our own 
time, in that of Maria von Mor], of Kaltern, in the Tyrol—the result 
of imagination on a sickly and sensitive organism—have an exact 
parallel in the Moslem saints, who bear the marks of the wounds which 
Mahomet received at Tayif and in the battle of Ohod. But though 
Mahomet gradually degenerated into at least a semi-conscious impostor, 
and ultimately into a voluptuous tyrant and oppressive theocrat, Dr. 
Sprenger yet allows that real religious feeling, superinduced and pre- 
sided over Mahomet’s earliest vision, and that he was sincere in assert- 
ing his belief that a divine communication had been imparted to him. 
In some sense he even allows that he was a remarkable man, a man of 
genius—not merely a seer but a poet. At best, however, our author 
seems to regard him as a “spiritual abortion,’’ with tendencies to 
piety—the piety of the mistress of a Roman Catholic priest, who sins 
and prays by turns. On the religious instinct, which is developed into 
faith in God, on the religion of the philosopher, whose drama is history, 
and whose theophany the world, Dr. Sprenger sets a very high value. 
But the religion which is felt by romantic hysterical men and women, 
) by the Mahomets and Swedenborgs, he stigmatises as dangerous, un- 
wholesome, and deceptive. For ourselves, while we are at present 
quite unprepared to adopt unreservedly this interpretation of Mahomet’s 
career, we think that there is some truth in the general hypothesis. 
Every phase of human nature has perhaps its weaknesses and tempta- 
tions, and some of the extravagancies and impurities of Mahometanism 
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may be attributable to the “loose screws” in its founder’s mental and 
physical constitution. That Mahomet had his insincerities is highly 
probable; that he had his hallucinations is certain; and both these 
admissions must be taken into account in attempting any philosophical 
explanation of the rise and progress of Islam. Nevertheless, we are 
not inclined to abandon Mr. Carlyle’s worthier and more attractive 
theory, and we still hope that Mahomet will prove to be a truer and 
greater man than Dr. Sprenger is willing to allow. For the rest, we 
recommend the book to all competent inquirers. It has not, so far as 
we can see, any artistic merits; but it has the one indispensable advan- 
tage of being a learned, careful, laborious, and conscientious critical 
essay, distinguished by its originality, its boldness, its analytical spirit, 
and its rich accumulation of material. 

The prophet of Islam has been often regarded as the predicted Anti- 
christ, or as one of the numerous family of Antichrists, and in this 
capacity he may be considered as the disturber of that New Alliance, 
into which, according to M. Egger,” the Creator has entered with the 
human race. In the concluding chapter of an able historical summary of 
the “ Public Treaties of Antiquity,” this author describes, though some- 
what vaguely, the influence which Christianity exercised on the deve- 
lopment of the principles of public law, and the cementing and amelio- 
rating force of its sentiment of fraternity and equality. He does not 
conceal, however, that it was long before the Gospel succeeded in 
abolishing the inhuman law which reduced captives to slavery. For 
many centuries, he adds, men felt no hesitation to make captives of all 
who were not Christians. Nor was this all: after exhibiting a predis- 
position to remove all international barriers, Christianity actually re- 
established some. Thus Jews and Pagans enjoyed but imperfectly the 
common rights of humanity. On the other hand, the ancient civili- 
zation contributed some social resources, of which the Church was 
ultimately obliged to avail herself, in order to direct the progress of 
mankind. The topics discussed in the preceding chapters of this 
Disquisition, are the origin and development of the art of treaty- 
making; the same art and public law in their maturity, in the free 
States of Greece, from the age of Pericles to that of Alexander’s 
successors; public treaties and international relations during the 
Roman Conquest: and the official international relations and diplo- 
matic eloquence under the Imperial government. M. Egger’s thin 
quarto indicates erudition and research. 

M. de Sauley, who presides over the Imperial Commission for the 
study of the ancient topography of France, has recently published the 
first part of “The Campaigns of Julius Cesar in Gaul.” In it are dis- 
cussed the first battle of Paris, the first campaign against the Belgians, 





2 “‘Mémoire Historique sur les Traités Publics dans l’Antiquité, depuis les 
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the expedition to Great Britain, the Helvetian war, and the campaign 
| against the Bellovaci. De Sauley identifies Portus Itius with Wishant, 
and believes Cresar to have landed near Deal; the last campaign of 
Caesar with the Bellovaci he refers to a definite locality in the forest 
of Compiégne. 
From Cesar, and Gallic antiquity, the transition to the first 
of the “Four Conquests of England,’* is natural and easy. The 
atest of Romans is no favourite with Mr. St. John, who sees reason 
to doubt most of the particulars of Cesar’s narrative, and who believes 
that the triumph of the aristocracy under Pompey might for the time 
have preserved the Commonwealth of Rome. To the Roman Conquest, 
however, the earlier inhabitants of Britain were indebted for certain 
horticultural improvements, a network of roads, luxurious villas, walled 
towns, a Pagan literature, and the Christian religion. Mr. St. John 
differs from those historians who assume the return of all the Roman 
colonists to Italy. To him it seems probable “that an immense 
majority remained, and, with the Romanised Britons, formed a distinct 
class of the population, down at least to the eighth century, speaking 
Latin, and preserving in other respects the habits, customs, and insti- 
tutions of their ancestors.” Saxon Heathendom succeeded Roman- 
British Christianity, till Angles and Saxons, throwing themselves into 
the new religious movement, “suffered the arts of war to fall into com- 
parative neglect ;” thus encouraging “the fierce Pagans from the 
Baltic to project” a new conquest of England, “all the incidents of 
whose history are thenceforward interwoven with the enterprises of the 
Danes and Normans, who, as the result of a struggle protracted through 
three hundred years, obtained ultimate mastery in the island.” The 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy and the Anglo-Saxon heroes are the objects of 
Mr. St. John’s historical admiration. The Danish Dynasty, though 
he concedes, not without qualification, considerable merit to the great 
Canute, he regards as an intrusion. The fourth, or Norman Conquest, 
again, is in his view, a simple misfortune. With a vehement thorough- 
going enthusiasm, he sides with Harold against William. The son of 
the able and ambitious Godwin he invests with splendid attributes: 
his antagonist is described as an unprincipled and ferocious brigand. 
We leave it to others to determine whether St. John’s comparison of 
Harold with Alexander the Great is anything more than a fancy, 
and to decide whether England without the Norman Conquest would 
have attained her present place among the nations. Much of Mr. St. 
John’s reasoning, however, for his client and against his client’s rival, 
deserves attention. He endeavours to show that the story of Harold’s 
visit to Normandy, and his oath to William, is a weak invention of 
the enemy. On the other hand, he apparently accepts the tale which 
attributes the poisoning of Conan toWilliam. Weare disposed to think 
that few will accept our author’s view without considerable abatements. 
England, after the Norman conquest, was able to defend herself against 
the whole world ; she gradually attained to European influence. She 
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acquired spirit, power, and purpose. Can we say that without the 
invasion of William, England would have been what she now is? Yet 
while disposed to question the accuracy of some of Mr. St. John’s con- 
clusions, and doubt the correctness of some of his details, we still think 
that he has produced a useful and respectable historical work. It dis. 
plays considerable research as well as some ingenuity, and gives evi- 
dence of the courage and learning which enable a man to form and 
assert his own opinion. A philosophical history, however, it is not. 
Law, religion, manners, and customs are all treated as subordinate to 
the external events which it records. Its chief moral characteristic 
appears to us to be its anti-Norman Anglo-mania. 

Commenting on the school which “condemns the enterprises of 
Norman conquerors as vehemently as it would condemn a rapacious 
attack made by one civilized nation on another at the present day,” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith observes, that there was an era when, if conquest 
was not moral, it was in the eyes of all men far less immoral than it is 
now, when it served the providential object of “ infusing new life into 
the effete Roman world, and moulding the great nations which have 
become the organs of modern civilization.” It is in the calm and 
charitable spirit of this remark that the Oxford Professor of History 
treats the Conquest of Ireland—the sequel of the Norman Conquest of 
England, and in which, indeed, he has written most of the wise and 
beautiful essay before us.’ This essay, though but an expansion of an 
occasional lecture, forms in itself a splendid miniature history of 
Ireland. We do not say that it is absolutely free from errors or 
exaggeration, or that it always rightly appreciates events or policy. 
Yn one instance, indeed, Mr. G. Smith sustains an argument which we 
confess we are unable to ratify. We read (p. 69) that the killing of 
an Irishman by an Englishman was declared to be no felony,—justi- 
fiably, he thinks, because the Irish were not under the English but 
the native jurisdiction, and the rule of impunity was good for both 
sides. Now, as the Irish homicide was fined by his Brehon, while the 
English homicide was not punished at all, it seems to us that here 
“the reciprocity was all on one side.”” Turning, however, from this 
and other inadvertences, and looking to Mr. G. Smith’s general survey 
of Irish history and character, we have no words but those of admira- 
tion for the really finished work of art which he has given us in this 
dissertation. His analysis of Irish character; his vindication alike of 
the conqueror and the conquered ; his brief description of the aim of 
the Plantagenet government; his masterly view of the mischievous 
Stuart policy, and Cromwell’s severely beneficent “justice for Ireland ;” 
his emphatic summing up of the evils of the Penal code and Protestant 
ascendancy with his championship of William III. ; his striking pictures 
of Irish public life from the Revolution to the Union, are worthy of all 
praise. In the graver portions of the Essay a gleam of wit or irony, or an 
appropriate anecdote, lends fresh vigour and brightness to Mr. Smith’s 
classical pages. There is much, too, that is sound and excellent in 
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the Professor’s concluding remarks. We are specially glad to find him 
recording his earnest condemnation of that legalized iniquity, the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment in Ireland, though we scarcely think its 
immediate abolition politic or possible. It must remain, we believe, 
till the final break-up and bankruptcy of all existing State religions— 
a consummation that the next century, if not the present, is probably 
destined to witness. 

There are passages in the third volume of Leopold Ranke’s admirable 
“History of England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” ? 
which will serve to elucidate and confirm portions of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s historical exposition—notably the view taken of the policy and 
statesmanship of Cromwell. Of the various attempts at what is some- 
times called Rehabilitation, that which has had for its object to rescue 
the great Protector from infamy seems likely to be the most success- 
ful. Amongst the at least part-admirers and defenders of Cromwell, 
Ranke claims a foremost place. We know of no estimate of the career, 
character, and political conceptions or projects of this great man so 
comprehensive or so judicious as that contained in the volume now 
before us. In the first place, Ranke brings out with great force and 
clearness the magnificent common sense which distinguished this great 
Revolutionist’s policy. Regarding the principle of authority ag divine, 
Cromwell considered its “species” or forms as of human institution. 
His starting-point was not that of the agitators—the idea of the sove- 
reignity of the nation— but that of the promotion of the general 
welfare. While making all political or social powers subservient to 
his will, the possession of the supreme government, in and for itself, 
was not his object. He designed by means of it to realize the ideas of 
religious freedom (in the Protestant sense), of civic order and national 
independence, which filled his soul; and in carrying out this end he 
defied and laid all resistance prostrate before him. In the second place, 
Ranke shows clearly in what Cromwell’s true action consisted, His 
political scaffolding—his House of Commons, his House of Lords, his 
army, all came to nothing; but the Cause for which he fought essen- 
tially triumphed. The vision which hovered before the eyes of the 
Protector Somerset—the union of the three kingdoms in and through 
Protestantism—was in Ranke’s judgment the splendid conquest of 
Cromwell. Again, considering the question from the European point 
of view, Ranke pronounces Cromwell’s employment and direction of 
England’s energies against the Spanish Monarchy of the highest pos- 
sible inportance—not, indeed, considered politically, but in its general 
effects. Austrian influence, which had hitherto dominated Europe, now 
receded. Cromwell, though he did not create the navy, gave it its 
most distinguished scope. Under his presidency, England’s maritime 
greatness grew to be such that it was said, “the keys of the Continent 
hung at the girdle of Cromwell.” Finally, through his action, Pro- 
testantism acquired an independent existence among the world’s powers. 





6 «« Englische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert.” Von Leopold Ranke. Dritter Band. London: Willams and Norgate. 
1861. 
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We cannot continue Ranke’s analysis of the career and character of 
Cromwell, or we should refer to many other parts of the masterly 
twelfth book of this present volume, entitled “The Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell.”” Want of space precludes us also from following his 
narrative of the great Civil War, or from glancing at his account of the 
Independent and Presbyterian movements, and the catastrophe in 
which the so-called second Civil War terminated, or at his description 
of the English Republic and Republican ideas and institutions in 
Engiand. Differing widely from the French Revolution of 1789, the 
English Revolution, in its latest phases, seems yet to have some points 
of contact, both in its practice and its doctrine. Not only was the 
suppression of royalty and aristocracy common to both, but there is 
some kind of resemblance apparent between the “ Levellers” of the 
English Republic and the Hgalitarians of the French. There wasa 
philosophy then afloat in England not unlike that of Rousseau—the 
rights of primogeniture were denied, and property was spoken of as the 
original cause of sin. We may point out parenthetically that the secu- 
larisation of marriage, and the rejection of the feudal doctrine of per- 
sonal honour in the abolition of duelling, under the Republic, antici- 
pated the views and usages of a later period. The semi-socialistic 
movemént brought up Hobbes as the philosophical, and Cromwell as 
the secular, defender of property. Such, at least, is Ranke’s opinion. 
For all his high estimation of Cromwell, it must not be supposed that 
our historian is a mere indiscriminate partisan. Not only does he style 
Cromwell ¢reulos, but he allows that Charles I. was in some sense a 
martyr. He tries to do justice to all the great characters of the Civil 
War. He indicates the King’s merits as well as demerits ; he admires 
Hampden, and draws a striking portrait of the great Parliamentarian 
Pym. We are not prepared to say that Ranke is always right ; but we 
are inclined to think that a more impartial or a more profound survey 
of the great English Revolution than is taken in this new volume of 
his history will not readily be attained. 

The final instalment of Ranke’s corresponding historical work on 
France’ is in itself a proof of his conscientious and laborious research. 
It is, in fact, an examination of the materials available for the construc- 
tion of a history of France, chiefly in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Davila’s work on the French Civil War—the Memoirs of 
Father Joseph—those of Cardinal de Retz, Mazarin, and St. Simon— 
Venetian and German documents, and the “ Memoirs of Richelieu,” are 
here made the subject of careful investigation. The question of the 
authenticity of the “ Memoirs,” as well as of the “ Political Testament” 
of Richelieu, is discussed by our author at considerable length. Among 
the.Cardinal’s undoubted papers, there are some, it appears, which are 
marked as inserted, or intended for insertion, in the great historical 
work shown to be projected by Richelieu. In this way all doubt as to 
the origin of the “ Memoirs of the Mother and Son” is removed, and 





7 ‘* Franzésische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahr- 
hundert.” Von Leopold Ranke, Fiinfter Band. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1861. 
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the plan and intention of the entire work are clearly ascertained. 
“ Richelieu,” says Ranke, “ unquestionably meant to compose a uni- 
versal history, and not merely a personal narrative.” As in the 
‘Memoirs,’ so in the ‘ Political Testament,’ frequent interpolations, 
indeed, occur; but the genuine contributions betray the master’s hand. 
The preface to the ‘ Testament’ demonstrates that it was designed as a 
completion to the still unfinished ‘History.’ This history was in- 
tended as an intellectual bequest to the King, conveying important 
instruction, in a triple division, on the Art of War, the Art of Peace, 
and the Art of Government in general.” Such is the conclusion on this 
controverted subject at which Leopold Ranke arrives. This fifth and 
final volume of his French “ History” possesses a copious index. 

We pass, under the leadership of Gervinus® and Finlay,’ to the study 
of the Insurrection and Regeneration of Greece in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The German historian gives us asad picture of the Greeks from 
their subjection to the Romans down to our own time. The Greek 
world died when Greece became the subject of Rome. No influences, 
whether material or spiritual, however powerful, were able to reanimate 
the torpid body of Greek nationality. During the movements of whole 
masses of the world’s population, as during the Crusades which gave 
energy and unity to so large a part of Europe, Greece lay insensible. 
In Greece, Christianity, corrupted into superstition, and taking the 
form of a dogmatic and ritual disputation, lost its living, fruit-bearing 
efficacy. In Greece, too, the temporal despotism exercised over the 
Church had stifled all theological knowledge, all toleration, and all 
appropriation of foreign culture. This national degeneracy, in its entire 
development, may be described as consisting in intellectual rankness 
and shameless servility under the successors of Alexander, in a compla- 
cent wallowing in the mud of mendacity and submission under those 
of Augustus, in an outrageous self-abandonment under the Byzantine 
Emperors, in bigotry under the Latin, and in apathy, ignorance, and 
misery under the Ottoman rulers. Wet, notwithstanding the popular 
selfishness, the fanaticism, the greed, and the debasement implied in 
Ali Pacha’s saying, that if he were to burn a Greek, the son would steal 
his father’s ashes, Gervinus seems to recognise characteristics in this 
people which give hope of its regeneration. Such, for instance, are its 
individuality, its intelligence, sound judgment, commercial activity, its 
desire for education and support of schools. One part only of this 
History of Greek Regeneration is completed. Besides the introduc- 
tory portion, which supplies the historical connexion between the 
spread of the Osman dominion in Europe (1453) and the Greek Revo- 
lution in our own century, the present volume—the fifth of the 
general work—contains two principal divisions, entitled the Hetairia 
and the Insurrection in the Danubian Principalities, with the Greek 
Rebellion, down to the year of the war, 1824. 





8 “Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit der Wiener Vertragen.” Von 
G.G. Gervinus. Fiinfter Band. Erster Theil. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1861. 

§ “History of the Greek Revolution.” By George Finlay, LL.D. In 2 
vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1861. 
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Mr. Finlay, in his solid, sensible, and exhaustive history, traces the 
whole course of the Revolution, from its earliest period to the compi- 
lation of the Constitution of 1844. In his view of its origin, M. Finlay 
agrees pretty closely with Gervinus. It was, he says, “the natural 
result of general causes.” It was not necessary for ‘the Greeks’ to 
become acquainted with the writings of Voltaire or the theories of 
Rousseau. The same moral and political causes which produced the 
French Revolution produced the Revolution in Greece. English 
liberty and American independence had struck chords that vibrated 
wherever civilized men dwelt. The French Revolution, however, Mr. 
Finlay allows, fixed the attention of Europe on Paris ; and the support 
afforded to the doctrine of national independence by the powerful 
armies and glorious victories of the French, stimulated the Greeks to 
an open and vigorous proclamation of their own rights as members of 
the human race. Two societies—the Philomuse, a kind of literary club 
founded at Athens in 1812, and the Philike Hetairia, a political associa- 
tion—established at Odessa in 1814—are supposed to have directly con- 
tributed to the acceleration of the epoch of the Greek Revolution. 
The Hetaira looked to Russia for aid. The revolution broke out in 
foreign provinces. Admitting the brilliant enthusiasm of the Sacred 
Battalion formed by the Hetairists, the noble conduct of the troops at 
Skuleni, and the patriotic devotion of Giorgaki, Mr. Finlay yet con- 
tends that the Hetairists sullied the national character of the Greeks 
with a deep stain. After describing the outbreak of the Revolution in 
Greece itself, our author passes to a striking delineation of the policy 
and conduct of Sultan Mahmud II., a man whose statesmanlike abilities 
_ and unshaken firmness of character deserve a philosophical apprecia- 

tion. Following this sketch, we have a narrative of the establishment 
of Greece as an independent State, the presidency of Mavrocordato, 
and the fall of Nanplia and Naples. The success of the Turks—the 
siege of Mesolonghi, “ which wants only a historian like Thucydides to 
secure for it a like immortality of+fame”’—the siege of Athens—the 
battle of Navarin, the presidency of Capodistrias, the anarchy which 
followed his assassination, and the Bavarian despotism and constitutional 
Revolution (1833-1843), are the topics into which Mr. Finlay’s historic 
argument distributes itself. In his estimation of the different actors 
in the movement which he describes, our author finds occasion to praise 
the disinterestedness and zeal of the Greek peasantry, the invincible 
energy of the people, and the devotion and ability of some of the 
English champions of Greek independence. On the other hand, he 
severely censures the inefficiency and moral worthlessness of the 
military chiefs, the inertness and ignorance of the Government, the 
intolerable misrule of King Otho, and the tyranny of Capodistrias. 
The Greek Revolution had no heroic representative. It was the work 
of the people. In creating a Greek kingdom, the Allied Powers only 
modified its political results. So far as it has established “the inde- 
pendence of Greece on a firm basis, and created a free Government 
where civil liberty was unknown for two thousand years,” so far as it 
has secured popular institutions and given to the people power to in- 
fuse national life into the Administration, it may be considered to have 
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been successful. On the other hand, the kingdom of Greece has not 
created a growing population ; it has not materially, if at all, improved 
agriculture ; it has not diffused political liberty ; it has not allured 
immigrants by good government. Mr. Finlay tells us, however, that 
the inhabitants of Greece still look with hope to the future. He de- 
clines to predict that future himself; the Ottoman Empire may be dis- 
membered, or the Turks, delivered from the lethargic influence of the 
Ottoman Sultans, may become again a powerful nation. As to the 
Greeks, their sole hope of empire lies on the admission of their intel- 
lectual and moral superiority ; for, while the Turks have still a chance, 
the Albanians are more warlike, the Sclavonians more laborious, and 
the Roumans dwell in a more fertile land than these degenerate 
Regenerates. 

The final and complete establishment of the Ottoman power in Europe 
dates from the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. With 
the fall of the Greek Empire modern history is commonly supposed to 
commence; and Mr. Dyer, though regarding the political unity which 
distinguishes the Europe of the four last centuries from the religiously 
cemented Europe of the Middle Ages, as dating from the French wars 
in Italy towards the close of the fifteenth century, has adopted this 
epoch in the present work.!? Viewing European history as a whole, he 
directs the attention chietly to the events in which the entire European 
commonwealth, or at least two or more of its states are interested ; but 
to make his narrative easily comprehensible, he enters to a certain 
extent into the domestic history of the different states concerned in 
these events, making England, however, an exception, on the ground 
that the history of our own country is already known, or can be easily 
ascertained. The entire period, which Mr. Dyer undertakes to illus- 
trate, is divided into eight epochs, each containing in itself a species 
of revolution. The two volumes already published treat of four of these 
epochs. In the first we have the consolidation of thesgreat monarchies 
and the rudiments of the European system. Beginning with the 
capture of Constantinople, it ends with the commencement of the 
Reformation. The second, which brings us down to the Council of 
Trent, shows the origin and progress of the Reformation of Luther. 
The third, concluded by the Peace of Verrins, has to do with the 
struggle between France and Austria, the French Wars of Religion, 
and the establishment of Protestantism in England and Holland. The 
fourth, extending to the Peace of Westphalia (1648), treats of Germany, 
in its more modern developments, the rise of the Scandinavian kingdom, 
the decline of Spain, and the supremacy of France under Richelieu. In 
drawing up this valuable compilation, Mr. Dyer has, he tells us, on all 
occasions of importance, referred, when possible, to the original 
authorities, and has largely consulted the more distinguished historians 
of our own time, without, however, seriously adopting the opinions of 
“any author whatsoever.” Mr. Dyer has accordingly in our judgment 





10 «The History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
to the War in the Crimea in 1857.” By Thomas Henry Dyer. In4vols. Vol, 1. 
London: John Murray. 1861. . 
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produced a work which merits public encouragement. It is written 
in simple, unpretending language. It shows reflection, while it makes 
no pretensions to formally philosophical views. Its very moderation 
should secure it popularity. It abounds in facts, affords a clear and 
eomprehensive narrative of the external life of Europe, and evinces 
eareful and conscientious study. 

A principal characteristic of the medieval period, with which Mr. 
Dyer contrasts our own, was the antagonism of the secular and the spiri- 
tual powers. It would seem as though the Papal pretensions—which 
threatened, if unopposed, to end in a theocracy—required the imperial 
pretensions to check them ; and as though, again, the imperial ambition 
which tended to a universal secular theocracy, demanded the Papal 
opposition to limit it. The magnificently-gifted Frederick II. was 
one of the chief representatives of the anti-papal cause. We have 
already noticed his career at considerable length in a previous number 
of this Review. We may, therefore, on the present occasion, dispense 
with any detailed notice of Herr Schirrmacher’s biography of his 
admired hero.!! It is enough to say that in his second volume (vi.) he 
exhibits Frederick as Emperor of Germany and founder of the Sicilian 
monarchy. The two books of which the present volume consists, treat 
of the Sicilian anarchy, of the Emperor’s crusade, excommunication, 
and coronation at Jerusalem, of his legislation and financial operations, 
of the transactions in Lombardy, the interruption of the war with the 
Lombards, and the hurried departure of Frederick for Germany at the 
end of 1236. 

“The Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville” 
have been translated from the original work, edited by M. Gustave de 
- Beaumont, also noticed by us in a recent number of the Westminster.” 
The English reader, however, is indebted to the translator not only for 
his agreeable version of this book, but for certain valuable additions 
in the shape of letters and parts of letters on English and French 
politics, which M. Beaumont had omitted, of notes of De Tocqueville’s 
conversations, selected from Mr. Senior’s journals, a reprint of the 
articles on the “Social and Political State of France,” translated by 
Mr. J.S. Mill, for the London and Westminster Review, April, 1836; 
and De Tocqueville’s account of the breaking up of the Assembly in De- 
cember, 1857, which appeared in the Times. Such additions cannot but 
make the present volumes doubly acceptable to an English public. 

In the “ Four Georges” of Mr. Thackeray! we do not look for histo- 
rical exposition : his sketches are intended to describe only manners and 
life, and that not exhaustively but suggestively. So considered, what 
humour, what sarcasm, what pathos, what scorn of vice and admira- 





ll ‘‘Kaisar Friderich der Zweite,” &c. Von Dr. Fr. Welh, Schirrmacher. 
Zweiter Band. London: David Nutt. 1861. 

12 “Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville.” Translated from 
the French by the Translator of Napoleon’s Correspondence with King Joseph. 
boing large Additions, In 2 vols. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 


13 <«The Four Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, and Town Life.” 
By W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrations. London; Smith and Elder, 186]. 
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tion of nobleness, what fine mastery of language, and easy vivid por- 
traiture do they not display! ‘These lectures seem to carry with them 
at the present moment a peculiar interest, since they were once ad- 
dressed to an American audience. Speaking of the death of George III., 
once deemed the arch-foe of Transatlantic freedom, Mr. Thackeray 
writes :—* O brothers !’’ I said to those who heard me first in America— 
“O brothers! speaking the same dear mother tongue! O comrades ! 
enemies no more, let us take a mournful hand together as we stand by the 
royal corpse, and call a truce to battle.” What strange feeling and sig- 
Giese since gathered about these words ! 

Among the true gentlemen, in contrast to that Brummagem “ gent,” 
George 1V., whom Mr. Thackeray commemorates, is Robert Southey, 
whose life he pronounces “sublime in its simplicity, its energy, its 
honour, its affection.” Perhaps the most enduring of all the old 
laureate’s literary productions is his “ Life of Nelson,” of which the 
enterprising Mr, Bohn has issued a new edition, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings on steel and wood, from designs by Duncan, Foster, 
Westall, and others.4* The “ additional” notes must be extremely few, 
as there are not many notes in the volume. As Nelson’s conduct in 
the execution of Caraccioli, which has been so generally condemned, 
has been recently vindicated—whether successfully or not, we do not 
say—it would have been well if the statement on which that vindica- 
tion is based, had been inserted in Mr. Bohn’s new edition. 

We lately noticed with approval the interesting biography of Sir 
James M‘Grigor, the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. We have now to commend a memoir of the emiuent officer who 
held a corresponding rank in the French army—Baron Larrey.!® Jean 
Dominique Larrey was born in 1776 at Baudéan, a village situated at 
the feet of the Hautes Pyrénées. He studied medicine under the direc- 
tion of his uncle, Alexis Larrey, attended at the two great hospitals in 
Paris—the Hotel Dieu, and the Hétel Royal des Invalides—during the 
early troubles of the Revolution; served in the army of the Rhine in 
1792, and in the short war in the eastern part of Spain. In 1797 he 
one the army in Italy. For his services during the expedition to 
igypt, he was appointed Inspector of Hospitals, and decorated with 
the Order of the Legion of Honour, 1804. During the campaigns 
of Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, Spain, Russia, and France, Larrey 
gave numerous proofs of his skill, talent, courage, and humanity. On 
the conclusion of the second campaign of Austria, he was elevated to 
the dignity of Baron of the Empire. At the battle of Waterloo, dis- 
obeying the order of sawve qui peut, he was taken prisoner by the 
Prussians, but afterwards set at liberty by Bliicher. At the Restora- 
tion he lost his rank and his pension. In 1818, however, the pension 
was restored, and about three years later the title of Surgeon of the 





4 “The Life of Nelson.” By Robert Southey. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, &c. New Edition, with Additional Notes and 
Plates, and a General Index. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1861. 

5 «¢ Memoir of Baron Larrey, Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée.” From the 
French. London: Henry Renshaw. 
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Royal Guard was bestowed on him by Louis XVIII. After “ the 
three days of July” he was employed by the Government in Belgium, 
and was appointed Surgeon-in-Chief of the Hétel des Invalides. Jn 
1841 he solicited and obtained the fatiguing and dangerous mission of 
inspecting the military hospitals in Algeria, whither he proceeded 15th 
of May, 1842. Three weeks after his embarkation from Africa (on 
the completion of his labours), the brave and accomplished surgeon 
died at Lyons, 24th July of the same year. Larrey has a literary 
as well as a professional reputation. Dupuytren, whose testimony 
carries authority with it, remarks that “the works of Larrey 
form a bond of union between the surgery of the last age, and that 
of the present day.’ lLarrey had also some practical ingenuity. To 
him the wounded owe the invention of the ambulance volante, “ a kind 
= carriage, hung on springs, uniting great strength and solidity with 
ightness.” 

The expedition to Egypt in 1801 was placed under the military 
direction of the distinguished commander Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who unhappily “did not live to know that the battle of the 21st of 
March virtually decided the fate of Egypt, and facilitated the conclu- 
sion of peace, for which he so ardently wished.’6 Born at Men- 
stry, in Scotland, in 1734, Abercromby was sent, when he had about 
attained his twentieth year, to Leipsic, to prosecute the study of the 
civil Jaw. In 1756, changing his profession, he procured a cornetcy in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. Sympathizing with the Americans in their 
struggle for independence, and being fortunately able to avoid a conflict 
between his duty as a soldier and his principles as a citizen, he was 
employed throughout the American war in the discharge of regimental 

_ or staff duties in Ireland. On the declaration of war against England 
and Holland by the French Convention, Sir Ralph was appointed to 
the command of a brigade, and bore part in the campaign in Flanders. 
In 1795 he took charge of the armament prepared for the attack on 
the French and Dutch possessions in the West Indies. Proceed- 
ing thither, he took St. Lucie, Berbice, Demerara, in a first cam- 
paign, and after the war with Spain had broken out, he secured for 
Great Britain the important island of Trinidad. In 1797 and 1798 
he held the chief military command in Ireland. This position he con- 
sidered it his duty to resign, in consequence of what he considered to 
be the vacillating and treacherous conduct of Lord Camden, who “had 
thrown the army into the hands of a faction.” Sir Ralph differed from 
a cabinet which declared the whole kingdom in rebellion ; he wished 
to confine military law to the refractory districts, whereas Lord Castle- 
reagh was of opinion that “ coercive measures ought to be left to take 
their course as the country desired it.” The description of Ireland 
given in the very instructive chapter of Lord Dumfernline’s admirable 
memoir, which records his father’s proceedings there, is well worth 
consideration. His efforts to restore discipline and correct abuses in 
the army were thwarted by the Government and the magistrates, who 





16 “ Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B. 1793—1801.” A Memoir 
by his son, James Lord Dumfernline. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1861. 
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promoted the licentiousness of the troops, disregarded the authority of 
the law, and licensed the oppression of the people. Within these 
twelve months, writes Sir Ralph, every crime, every cruelty that could 
be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks has been transacted here: 
houses have been burned, men murdered, others half hanged, &c. After 
the success of the army at the Helder, and the subsequent capture of 
the Dutch fleet, Abercromby was offered a peerage, which he declined. 
The expedition to Cadiz unfortunately proved a failure—the Admiral, 
Lord Keith, representing the re-embarkation of the troops in case of 
emergency, as impossible. These are the principal events in the publie 
life of the brave, gentle, and disinterested Abercromby. For a more 
detailed account of his actions, for a thoughtful appreciation of his 
character, and an intelligent exposition of his views, we refer to the 
temperate and sedately-written memoir contributed by his son. 

Few ministers of state have been more execrated than the Tory 
Castlereagh. A determined opponent of Parliamentary Reform, when 
parliamentary reform was regarded as the sovereign and perhaps sole 
political specific ; identified with harsh and repressive measures, during 
a period of imagined anarchy and revolution, his memory has suffered 
alike from the jealousy of his friends and the calumnies of his foes. A 
biographical vindication!” of the statesman who presided over the 
destinies of England and modified those of “Europe, during a troubled 
period, has been recently published by Sir Archibald Alison, the well- 
known historian, together with the Life of Sir Charles Stewart, who 
succeeded to the marquisate on the death of his brother. The three 
volumes which form Sir Archibald’s new work, are avowedly quite as 
much a history as a biography. For reasons assigned in his preface, 
the author traverses old ground, and fights his battle o’er again. The 
details of war and diplomacy which are thus collected cannot fail to 
interest. In some degree, too, a historical narrative is required to 
explain the career of nearly all eminent public men. But the circum- 
stantial recital of military movements, the lengthy descriptions of 
martial and public life, which constitute a large portion of these volumes, 
almost make the selected title a misnomer. We have, in fact, neither 
ahistory nor a biography. It is rarely that we get glimpses of the 
men whom Sir Archibald undertakes to describe. We see mostly 
official persons, and become more interested in the collateral than in 
the direct narrative. Sir Archibald, in fact, is not an artist any more 
than he is a historian. Of course we mean a historian in the sense in 
which Tacitus and Thucydides, or Gibbon or Grote are historians. A 
valuable and laborious compiler of history, possessed of considerable 
tact and ingenuity, we willingly allow him to be. Quick to discern 
dangers, he isan admirer of the commonplace philosophy which teaches 
that all great political movements are likely to be attended with disas- 
trous consequences. Unless we are much mistaken, Sir Archibald 





1 ‘Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the second and third 
Marquesses of Londonderry, with Annals of Contemporary Events in which they 
bore a part. From the Original Papers of the Family.” By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart. In 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1861. 
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Alison entirely ignores the fact that human society is in continual 
process of development, and disbelieves in any other political, social, or 
religious institutions than those which are now established. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the supporters of the existing system are the men 
whom he most admires. Supreme among his heroes is Lord Castlereagh, 
who belonged to “ the old class of statesmen who really governed the 
eountry,” who introduced into Parliament the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus and the Six Acts, and combated, as Sir Archibald thinks, revo- 
lution with imprisonment and transportation. Without “ the firm 
determination and persuasive sway” of Castlereagh, even “ the intrepid 
courage and moral influence” of Alexander, and “ the military talents 
and unconquerable tenacity” of Wellington would have been unavailing 
in the great strife of Europe against France. To Lord Castlereagh 
Alison assigns, with justice we presume, the merit of originating the 
war policy of 1808-9, the choice of the Peninsula as a theatre of war, 
the concentration of the British force there, the appointment of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to the chief command, and the militia system which 
‘furnished the supply of recruits for the service of the Peninsular 
campaigns. It may surprise some to find that Sir Archibald Alison 
defends the fatal expedition to Walcheren. Ably and wisely conceived 
in its general plan by Lord Castlereagh, it failed, he says, through the 
incapacity or the indecision of the British Commander-in-Chief. The 
professed strategist is the proper judge of this and other purely strategi- 
eal questions. Of Lord Castlereagh’s energy and general ability there 
ean we think be little doubt, but is it necessary to give him credit for 
any pre-eminent genius on the grounds indicated by his panegyrist? 
Would not, for instance, all sensible men have selected the Peninsula 
as the fitting and only field in which England could encounter the 
power of Napoleon with any effect? To Lord Castlereagh, however, 
we are in part indebted for what few will now deny to be a wise and 
politic measure. In his capacity of leader in the Irish House of 
‘Commons, it devolved on him to carry through the proposed treaty of 
Union in that assembly in 1798-1800. Again, with a decided antipathy 
to popular government and to all projects of parliamentary reform, 
Lord Castlereagh was not a willing supporter of tyrannical government 
or of unjust or illiberal legislation. He was friendly to the Roman 
Catholic claims; he was ready to endow the Roman Catholic clergy; 
he was favourable to the abolition of the slave trade; and though he 
helped to enslave Italy, he opposed imperial despotism in France, 
Asiatic autocracy in Poland, and the conclave of arbitrary sovereigns 
at Laybach. His sole fault, in his biographer’s opinion, was his con- 
eurrence in the monetary policy of 1819—the fatal return to cash 
payments. Sir Archibald Alison we believe stands almost alone in his 
eurrency views and his explanation of commercial phenomena. Into 
this part of his philosophy we have no intention to enter. It is enough 
to say that the Tory Statesman made up for his financial trespasses in 
some degree by the frank avowal of error and the introduction of his 
Small Note Bill in 1822! In the judgment which he forms of Lord 
Castlereagh’s personal characteristics we see no reason to differ 
with his biographer. That he was industrious, courageous, courteous, 
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magnanimous, and disinterested, we are quite willing to believe, and 
that some injustice has been done him we also readily allow. His 
intellectual qualities, too, seem to have been underrated. We decline, 
however, notwithstanding these concessions, to adopt Sir A. Alison’s 
eulogistic estimate of his principal hero, or to attribute to him the 
lofty and far-seeing genius with which he accredits him. 

The remaining subject of these memoirs, Sir Charles Stewart, was 
born in Dublin May 18,1778. He received his first commission as 
ensign in a foot regiment in his thirteenth year, served under Lord 
Moira, in Flanders, and Sir John Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley, in 
Portugal. His diplomatic services at Berlin, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg will be found recorded in Sir A. Alison’s volumes. Soon after 
his appointment to the Vienna embassy, he was raised to the peerage 
with the title of Lord Stewart. Marrying in 1818 the only daughter 
of Sir Harry Vane Tempest, he assumed the arms of Vane. In right 
of his wife, the present patriotic and noble-spirited Marchioness of 
Londonderry, he became possessed of large estates, and in the vast 
undertakings connected with their management he found ample occu- 
pation. The harbour of Seaham, in particular, is considered a striking 
memorial of engineering science. In 1822, on the melancholy death 
of his brother, Lord Stewart succeeded to the marquisate, and was soon 
afterwards created Earl Vane. His chivalrous and successful efforts to 
obtain the release of the Arab chief Abd-el-Kader will not soon be for- 
gotten. The third Lord Londonderry was not without some literary 
pretensions. His Toryism is well known, though, like bis brother, he 
was favourable to the concession of the Catholic claims. His death 
occurred on 6th March, 1854. 

The continental politics and diplomacy of the Castlereagh period re- 
ceive some illustration from the diary of Frederick von Gentz, now 
printed from Varnhagen von Ense’s papers, with a brief introductory 
and concluding notice by the Testator.* The diary, though often 
meagre and unsatisfactory, apparently contains valuable material for 
the minute political historian. Von Ense severely condemns the use to 
which Gentz applied his great powers in the service of despots, for 
whom he had no respect. Writing at the end of the year 1814, and 
commenting on public affairs, Gentz attributes the melancholy aspect 
which they bore, not to any inherent political difficulty, but to the 
fatuity and mediocrity of nearly all the actors; adding, “Come je 
n’ai rien & me reprocher, la connaissance intime de cette pitoyable 
marche, et de tous ces étres mesquins qui gouvernent le monde, loin de 
m’affliger, me sert d’amusement, et je jouis de ce spectacle comme si 
on le donnait exprés pour mes menus plaisirs.” A remark which 
shows the sos spirit of the worldly politician. The diary, 
written partly in German, partly in French, commences with the 
year 1800, and extends, though not without interruptions, to the 
year 1819, the year of the Carlsbad consultations. 

The acts of statesmen are often very questionable. The work done 





18 “Tagebiicher von Friedrich von Gentz,” &c, London; Williams and 
Norgate. 1861. 
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by the pacific heroes of the world is more rarely open to reproof. The 
victorious struggle of mind with matter, in the subjugation of this 
planet to man’s uses, is the splendid theme of Mr. Smiles’ excellent 
biography of the Engineers.!® In tracing the history of English 
Engineering from the beginning, Mr. Smiles really gives a history of 
English civilization, in one of its material aspects. He has produced 
a kind of philosophical biography, the progress of discovery and indus- 
trial conquest having necessarily a general correspondence with the 
mental development of the great representatives of man’s external 
action. Thereclamation of England began, perhaps, with the Frisians 
who banked out Romney Marsh, fourteen miles long and eight broad, 
by a continuous wall from the sea. The Romans possibly followed 
them, in confining the Thames, which once covered the ground now 
occupied by Southwark, Lambeth, &c., to its present channel. Marsh. 
land and South Holland, along the.shores of the Wash, were, it is said, 
reclaimed by the Romans, to whom also we propably owe the great 
work called the Carr Dyke, from near Peterborough to Lincoln. The 
‘ well known district of Sedgemoor, with its 13,000 acres of land, was 
reclaimed so late as the reign of James I., while the Level of the 
fens, an area of about 2000 square miles, was, not many centuries 
ago, entirely abandoned to the waters. The religious recluse, the 
baron, the churchman of the Middle Ages, all alike exerted them- 
selves to rescue the drowned lands. Later, James I., with a really 
kingly determination, undertook the drainage of the Fens, and 
England being weak in engineering ability, summoned the Dutchman, 
Cornelius Vermuyden, to her aid. The indomitable courage and 
magnificent enthusiasm, with the sad fortunes, of this great man, 
are well described by Mr. Smiles. The first English engineer, 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, who “fetched water, on his own cost, more 
than twenty-four miles” into London, died a rich and prosperous 
man. Among the pioneers of English engineering, our author has in- 
cluded Captain Perry, of the Thames Embankment ; William Edwards, 
the Welsh bridge-maker; Andrew Meikle, the inventor of the thresh- 
ing machine; and blind John Metcalf, the Yorkshire road-maker. 
Striking and often romantic as the narrative is which relates the events 
of their lives, it yields in deep human interest to that which records 
the at once true and poetic story of Richard Brindley, the millwright 
and first English canal engineer. This, indeed, is the most impressive 
biographical portraiture in the volumes before us, The three remain- 
ing lives comprised in them are those of John Smeaton, who erected 
the Eddystone lighthouse ; of John Rennie, “ the slayer of dragons,” 
who finished the “work of noble note’? commenced by Vermuyden; 
and of Telford, who threw his suspension bridges over the Menai and 
Conway. No doubt there is always room for hypercriticism, but hyper- 





19 “ Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works ; com- 

rising also a History of Inland Communication in Britain.” By Samuel Smiles. 
With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. Vols. I. and II, London; John 
Murray. 1861. 
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criticism apart, we think Mr. Smiles has done what was well worth the 
doing with skill, with honesty, with purpose, and with taste. A great 
artist he is not, but a good writer he certainly is. This book abounds 
in social sketches, illustrative anecdotes, and pleasant and valuable 
information. In some instances, as in the life of Brindley, Rennie, and 
Telfurd, he has had access to original and specially trustworthy docu- 
ments. If he is not a master of style, his style is at least clear, manly, 
and correct. Above all, his work shows throughout a principle of 
literary chemical cohesion : the subject justifies itself by its felt neces- 
sity and natural unity. 

We cannot say the same for Mrs. Thomson’s “Celebrated Friend- 
ships,” an amusing enough biographical medley.” Here the work- 
manship is all of the “hollow clock-case ” kind; the unity one of 
sentimental and artificial derivation ; the “lives ” all hanging together 
on a fantastic peg, and got up for the purpose. Invariably they go 
in couples, as John Evelyn and Robert Boyle; William Cowper and 
Mary Unwin; Marie Antoinette and the Princesse de Lamballe ; 
Joseph Addison and Richard Steele ; Hyde and Falkland; Garrick 
and Clive; Coleridge and Lamb ; Bolingbroke and Pope; Sidney and 
Grevil. We cannot guarantee Mrs. Thomson’s accuracy even in 
dates. In her notice of Hyde we have twice found either that her 
dates or ours are incorrect. Who was the “ Keats” of Eton, whom 
she celebrates? Her orthodoxy seems unimpeachable, but her meta- 
physics are questionable, if we may judge from the sentence in which 
she says that Swift’s innate grossness was acquired in his nocturnal 
lodgings. Or, are we in error, and is it Lord Orrery who is responsible 
for this metaphysical bull (p. 180, vol. ii.) ? Sir Fulke Grevil, we are 
informed, was “a constant courtier of the ladies,” a very agreeable 
sort of courtiership ; but Mrs. Thomson, who must have been compar- 
ing notes with the authoress of a late work on the unmarried Kings of 
England, is not satisfied with the degree of moral excellence to which 
he attained in his extra-marital vision of fair women. Accordingly 
she concludes his Life, as we our notice of her book, with the prett 
moral pro-matrimonial reflection: “ It is melancholy to add Sir Fulke 
Grevil to the list of incomparable bachelors, whose homes have been 
uncheered by female society; but celibacy was in vogue then. To 
what point of excellence he might have arrived if married, it is difficult 
to conjecture.” (!!) We should think it was. 

A third volume of Schleiermacher’s Life, as told in letters,*! contains 
his correspondence with his friends, principally the Schlegels, to the 
period when a change of residence took him to Halle. Commencing 
with the year 1784, the present epistolary collection tereminates with 
the year 1817. Schleiermacher’s renowned countryman, Felix 





20 “Celebrated Friendships.” By Mrs. Thomson, Author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Duchess of Marlborough.” In 2 vols. London: James Hogg and Sons. 1861. 

21 Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben.” In briefen. Dritter Band. Zmudruck 
vorbereitet von Ludwig Jonas, Dr. Theol. Nach dessentode herausgegeben von 
Wilhelm Dilthey. Berlin: 1861. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the grandson of the celebrated Mons. Mendels- 
sohn, was born at Hamburg, 3rd Feb. 1809, and died of au affection 
of the brain, Nov. 4th, 1847. The admirers of this great musician 
will read with interest his letters written during his travels in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, and England, from 1830 to 1832.” On 
21st May of the former year we find Mendelssohn at Weimar, and his 
earlier letters present us with a charming sketch in which Goethe, 
Ottilie, Walter, and Wolf appear. 

Two books still remain on our table; we can do little more than 
mention their names. A large, handsomely printed pamphlet, by Dr. 
Wilhelm Vischer,® relates the history of the University of Basle, from 
its foundation in 1460, to its reformation, in 1529. A second volume 
of the “Calendars of State Papers connected with Queen Mary’s Reign,” 
edited by Mr. Turnbull,** of whose services a blatant and brainless 
bigotry has deprived us, contains specially, some biographical notices 
relating to Lady Anne of Cleves, Cardinal Pole, Dr. Valentine Dale, of 
the Arches, and others. It contains also the correspondence of Sir 
John Masone, while resident at the Court of Charles V., two letters 
from Sir John Cheke, and in general the essence of the entire corre- 
spondence of England during the reign of Queen Mary [1553-1558], as 
preserved in the State Paper Office. For its “elaborate and accurate” 
index Mr. Turnbull is indebted to the kindness of his friend Mr. 
William Hackett, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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enema are some novels of which the general excellence is so con- 
spicuous, that judges need not hesitate about stamping them with 
the seal of their approbation. Mr. Charles Reade’s “Cloister and the 
Hearth”! is one of these. But, having recognised the general merits 
of this work, we must also point out its shortcomings. In the first 
place, it is too long, in other words, the story is unnecessarily spun 
out. In the second place, far too many episodes are introduced, as well 
as too many startling incidents. The consequence is that, in spite of 
the terseness of the author’s style, of the admirable way in which 
events are narrated, and the life-like character of the personages intro- 
duced, it is impossible to help feeling fatigued and also greatly disap- 
pointed that what Mr. Reade has done so admirably, he had not suc- 
ceeded in doing still better. 





*3 **Reisebriefe von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,” &c. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1861. 

%3 ‘Geschichte der Universitit Basel,” &c. Verfafst von Dr. Wilhelm Vischer. 

* <<Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series of the Reign of Mary,” &c. 
Edited by William Turnbull, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, &. London: Longman and Co, 1861. 

1 “ The Cloister and the Hearth. A Tale of the Middle Ages.” By Charles 
Reade. Four Vols. London: ‘Iriibner and Co. 1861. 
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It would be more accurate to say that this novel is a picture of life 
in the Middle Ages, than that it is a tale of those times. We have 
first an account of the domestic life of a Dutch couple in humble 
circumstances, who resided at Tergou, and had been blessed with seven 
children. ‘They had to scheme and save in order to provide for this 
flock, who, when young, could not understand why their parents should 
be in trouble about them ; “for in their opinion dinner and supper 
came by nature like sunrise and sunset, and, so long as that luminary 
should travel round the earth, so long must the brown loaf go round 
their family circle, and set in their stomachs only to rise again in the 
family oven.” The result was that their eldest boy but one was sent, 
at his own request, to a merchant’s counting-house in Amsterdam ; his 
brother Jacob followed him thither in two years’ time. Thus two 
were provided for, but five remained behind. One of these was “Giles, 
a dwarf, of the wrong sort, half stupidity, half malice, all head, and 
claws, and voice, run from by dogs and unprejudiced females, and sided 
with through thick and thin by his mother.” Another was “ little 
Catherine, a poor little girl that could only move on crutches. She 
lived in pain, but smiled through it, with her marble face, and violet 
eyes, and long silky lashes; and fretful or repining word never came 
from her lips. The unwilling ones were Sybrandt, the youngest, a 
ne’er-do-weel, too much in love with play .to work, and Cornelis, the 
eldest, who had made calculations and stuck to the hearth, waiting for 
dead men’s shoes.” The hope of the family was Gerard, the hero of 
the tale. Margaret Brandt is the heroine, than whom no creation of 
modern fiction is more true to nature and, at the same time, a more 
loveable character. Catherine, the mother of Gerard, bears a certain 
resemblance to Mrs. Poyser, being an active, bustling, managing 
person, with a tongue as nimble as her hands. The story does not 
admit of her being made so prominent as Mrs. Poyser in “ Adam 
Bede;” but the glimpses we get of her are sufficient to make us 
feel her distinct individuality. One of her peculiarities is so neatly 
characterized by Mr. Reade, that we shall give the sentence in which 
he notices it. We think that many women besides her have manifested 
similar tastes, and been endowed with similar capacities. “Catherine 
was one of those females whose office is to multiply and rear the 
multiplied: who, when at last they consent to leave off pelting one out 
of every room in the house with babies, hover-about the fair scourges 
that are still in full swing, and do so cluck, they seem to multiply 
by proxy.”—(Vol. iv. p. 4.) Perhaps the most original character is 
Denys, a Burgundian soldier, whose acquaintance Gerard makes in the 
course of his wanderings, and to whom he becomes closely attached. 
Unfortunately, this French Falstaff drops out of sight before the end 
of the story ; the author having apparently got tired of him. Instead 
of entering on lengthened and minute account of the contents of these 
volumes, suffice it to say that the scene which is at first laid in Hol- 
land changes to Germany, France, and Italy. The aspects and 
manners of those countries four centuries ago are depicted in accor- 
dance with Mr. Reade’s views, and so well is this done, that no other 
novel, excepting “ Ivanhoe,” contains more life-like scenes and ani- 
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mated incidents than this one. We shall look in vain, even in the 
volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can rival for its 
dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth 
volume. Why a writer of Mr. Reade’s splendid powers should give 
way to his affectations is quite incomprehensible! If one of his per- 
sonages speaks loudly or emphatically the words are printed in large 
type; if he whisper, small type is employed. Petty tricks like these 
are worthy of an author who cannot write rather than of one who, in 
some respects, is an unequalled writer. Few will read his book with- 
out admiring it, and we hope his readers will be as numerous as he 
deserves. 

We need not make the same appeal on behalf of “Great Expecta- 
tions’’ byMr. Dickens. Whether he write well or badly, he is sure to 
have plenty of readers; and when, as in the present case, he producesa 
novel which deserves praise for being much superior to his recent produc- 
tions, he may even count upon an increase of popularity. We cannot 
believe, however, that anything but the talisman of Mr. Dickens's 
name, would induce the general public to buy and read “ Great Ex- 
pectations.” There is not a character or a passage in these three 
volumes which will afford enjoyment to anybody twenty years hence. 
On the other hand, there are numerous examples of those grotesque 
and exaggerated personages in whom Mr. Dickens seems to take greater 
delight the longer he lives. Who can possibly take any pleasure in 
reading about a galvanized puppet like Miss Havisham, a lady who 
lived in a room illumined by candles, and who never undressed during 
twenty years? Who, except some of Mr. Dickens’ paltry imitators 
and adulators will see anything original or humorous in Mr. Wen- 
mick, the clerk to Mr. Jaggers? What reason can there be for Mr. 
Wemmick’s mouth first being likened to the slit of a post-office, and 
then referred to afterwards as the post-office ? Hence, instead of reading 
that he screwed up his mouth, we read that he “tightened the post- 
office.” At another time the “ post-office is elongated;” and we are 
even told that Mr. Wemmick “ was putting fish into the post-office.” 
These examples might be multiplied; but to do so were superfluous. 
Nobody requires to be convinced that Mr. Dickens has of late years 
adopted a jargon which grates on the ears of those who were once his 
warmest admirers. It may be, that considering his fame secure, he 
now writes only to occupy his time and fill his purse. He has a perfect 
right to do so. Yet it will be strange, indeed, if the next generation 
should not regard him as the author of some of the best and the worst 
novels which have been produced in the nineteenth century. To our 
carping he has an answer ready, which he may think both satisfactory 
and triumphant. He may tell us “I am perfectly satisfied. The 
public buys my books, and critics whose opinion I value go into rap- 
tures over them. I follow the bent of my nature, enjoying life after 
my own fashion. Wherefore should I go to school again, and unlearn 
what are called my faults without having the assurance of acquiring 
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the power of writing in the way you desire? For the adverse criti- 
cisms of a few of my contemporaries I do not care a fig, and still less 
for the opinions of posterity.” He might have the best of the argu- 
ment, and yet we should not be convinced that he was in the right. 

If we turn from Mr. Dickens to another novelist, whose name is 
generally coupled with his, we shall find the same deficiencies, the 
same shrinking from labour and absence of nobility of aim. We 
greatly fear, however, that our remonstrances will prove equally 
ineffectual whether addressed to the author of ‘“ Great Expectations,” 
or of “Lovel the Widower.”* Had not Mr. Thackeray been the 
author of the latter book, we should have passed it over without notice, 
and the reading public would have done the same. It may be urged 
that itis as absurd to expect an author to be always producing original 
and striking books, as to look for a continuous supply of new anecdotes 
from a celebrated wit. Granting that, are we, on the other hand, to 
welcome and applaud the thrice-told tale which we know by heart ? 
In neither case do we ask for anything. Nor is the novelist and story- 
teller under any obligation to regale the public with an uninterrupted 
series of romances and tales. What we object to in Mr. Thackeray is, 
that not only does he now sing the same song to the old tune, but he 
gives us much inferior words and does not improve in execution. For 
example, there is nothing in “ Lovel the-Widower” which we have 
not been told before in better language and with less prolixity. Why 
then do we read the book ? Simply because Mr. Thackeray wrote it. 
He may never again write such a novel as “ Vanity Fair,” or the 
“Newcomes ;” but unless he can compose something better than 
“ Lovel the Widower,” we are certain he will be deposed from the 
place which he holds in popular estimation in favour of one better 
qualified for filling it with credit and dignity. 

It cannot, we think, be denied that the author of “Tom Brown at 
Oxford ’’* has failed as a novelist. His book is not, on that account, 
abad one. On the contrary, it contains much valuable matter, only 
the matter is in the wrong place, and employed for a wrong purpose. 
Having truthfully and strikingly depicted Tom Brown’s school life, he 
has thought it his duty to narrate his university career, and inform us 
how he was settled in the world. In the first case, to transcribe with fide- 
lity was alone necessary ; in the second, it was essential to be capable of 
imagining vividly and committing the results to paper. As a book, 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” has that stamp of reality which capti- 
vates and pleases every reader, while “Tom Brown at Oxford” is a 
collection of scenes, most of them true and all well described, but 
deficient in a connecting link, and ineffective when regarded as a 
whole. Perhaps there is no better test of an author’s powers as a 
novelist than the manner in which the female character is apprehended 
and represented by him. Here then is an example taken at random, 
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of the way in which ladies converse in these volumes. Miss Winter 
and her cousin are at an Oxford commemoration, and this being the 
first visit of one of them, she communicates her impressions to the 
other in the following style :— 


*<Tsn’t it too charming? I never dreamt that any town could be so bean- 
tiful. Don’t you feel wild about it, Katie?’ ‘It is the queen of towns, dear. 
But I know it well, you see, so that I can’t be quite so enthusiastic as you. 
“Oh, those dear gardens! What was the name of those ones with the targets 
up, where they were shooting ? Don’t you remember ?’ ‘ New College Gardens, 
on the old city wall, you mean?’ ‘No, no; they were very nice and senti- 
mental. I should like to go and sit, and read poetry there. But I mean the 
big ones, the gorgeously princely ones, with wicked old Bishop Laud’s 
po looking into them,’ ‘Oh, St. John’s, of course.’ ‘Yes, St. John’s, 
Why do you hate Laud so, Katie” ‘I don’t hate him, dear. He was a Berk- 
shire man, you know. But I think he did a great deal of harm to the church’ 
‘ How did you think my new silk looked in the gardens ? How lucky I bought 
it, wasn’t it? I shouldn’t have liked to have been in nothing but muslins. They 
don’t suit here; you want something richer amongst the old buildings ; and on 
the beautiful velvety turf of the gardens. How do you think I looked” ‘You 
looked like a queen, dear, or a lady-in-waiting, at least.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 153. 


Those who peruse the foregoing passage will no doubt be surprised 
to learn from it that Berkshire people should not hate Laud, and that 
young ladies should not wear muslin garments at Oxford! There are 
much better things in the book, such as the description of the boatmen 


and of the Commemoration festivities. Most people will probably yawn 
over the homilies on muscular Christianity and domestic economy 
which are interspersed throughout the volumes, and regret that the 
author of “Tom Brown” should have written three volumes to prove 
the folly of continuing a subject after having satisfactorily ended it, 
and his incapacity for achieving as a novelist the popularity which he 
had earned as a storyteller. 

The books of Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, and the author of 
“ Tom Brown,” which we have noticed, are merely reprints of what had 
been previously published in magazines. Now, without entering upon 
a discussion of the question as to what they may have lost in conse- 
quence of having been so published, we shall give it as our opinion, 
that it would have been wiser to have written, and given them to the 
world, in a collected form. It may be that each of these authors 
finishes his work before sending any portion of it for publication, as 
Sir E. Lytton Bulwer assures the public he is in the habit of doing. 
But it is also possible that they may often write on the spur of the 
moment, and certainly all the above volumes bear traces here and 
there of haste. Let that be as it may, most persons are disposed to 
give closer study toa novel which has not been published in fragments. 
A painter or musical composer might succeed in producing a picture in 
scraps, or an opera in portions. We might view the one or listen to 
the other with interest and attention; but we should greatly prefer 
to gaze on the finished picture and listen to the whole opera. On 
turning then to “ Warp and Woof,” by Holme Lee, we find an example 
of what we prefer. 
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We are delighted with this novel,’ both because it is quite new, and 
also because the story is very artistically constructed, as well as ex- 
tremely interesting ; and the subdued and polished style in which it is 
told adds immensely to the pleasure with which we peruse it. The 
chief drawbacks are an occasional over-indulgence in trivial detail, and 
the too uniform tone of melancholy which pervades the whole. Miss 
Doris Fletcher is the narrator. She telis how her father had been 
compelled by adverse circumstances to come and reside in a cottage at 
Redecross, while his two sons went to Australia to shift for themselves. 
In addition to these boys, he had three girls, Doris, Ursula, and Connie. 
Ursula is the most original character in the work. She is one of those 
young ladies, to be found in every large family, who has her own way 
in everything, and domineers over the others without mercy. She is 
considered clever, and believes herself to be accomplished; the truth 
being, as a Miss Peggy Burnel tells her, she is “ very liable to become 
top-heavy with a weight of useful information superficially digested.” 
Under the pretext of always acting for the best, she succeeds in making 
other people miserable, and most ingeniously contrives to thwart all 
their pet arrangements. The desire of her life is to humiliate and tor- 
ment her younger sister, Connie, who is as beautiful as Ursula is ugly, 
and as good as the latter is detestable. Connie is engaged to a Dr. 
Julius Eden; but her sister maliciously-schemes to get the match 
broken off, and has the satisfaction of bringing Connie to death’s door. 
However, true love prevails, and the pair are happily reconciled and 
married. We repeat, that in portraying Ursula, Holme Lee is both 
original and truthful. We cannot point our finger at one such as her, 
yet feel sure that many are to be found, and fancy that we have more 
than once encountered one of the tribe. 

Holme Lee would have acted wisely in omitting any allusions to the 
way in which certain reviews have noticed other works from the same 
pen. A Miss Jenny Layal is introduced, and pathetic complaints, as 
well as some sharp comments on the doings of critics, are put into her 
mouth, This lady is an authoress, and writes under the name of 
“ Alwyn Cragg.” She is especially severe on a journal which is famous 
for what she terms “ its tea-and-toast articles.” It seems that. the 
writers in that journal reviewed Alwyn Cragg’s publications. More- 
over, this authoress endeavoured to profit by their criticisms. But 
the attempt proved a failure. 


“They only confuse and worry me with their endless contradictions. This 
very paper said at my beginning that I wrote a manly, vigorous style, and they 
have reduced me now to the mean rank of possessing only an acquired air of 
sense and prettiness. I chose it for my guide, philosopher, and friend, because 
it seemed to me the most scholarly in tone ; and you perceive where a diligent 
study of its principles of criticism has landed me. It has kept me in a frame 
of profound humility until it has emasculated my English, and now it derides 
me.”—Vol, ii. pp. 154, 5. 


It is very unfortunate if Holme Lee be in the same plight as Alwyn 





5 « Warp and Woof ; or, the Reminiscences of Doris Fletcher.” By Holme 
Lee. Three Vols, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 186}. 
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Cragg. However, the former need care little for the strictures of re- 
viewers, and, most assuredly, does not stand in need of their advice, 
“Warp and Woof” is a far better novel than many to which more 
eminent authors have appended their names. It can be confidently 
recommended to those who like a good and carefully-written story, 
who admire and enjoy simple yet apt language, and to whom a quiet 
yet truthful description of one kind of English domestic life is a greater 
treat than a succession of startling incidents, exaggerated characters, 
and language at once vulgar and affected; the true reflection of an 
ignoble mind, and the fitting vehicle for the expression of paltry and 
contemptible sentiments. 

“Said and Done’’’ is a very fairly written book. It contains a model 
parson, the Rev. Ernest Chaloner, such as we meet with in novels 
alone—a man who displays extraordinary self-denial, combined with 
whatever is most charming in character. There is also a Mr. Antony 
Fane, a sadly unappreciated man, and a passionate admirer of poetry. 
It is sufficient to say of him that his favourite book is Tupper’s “ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” to show that he is an unnatural personage. The 
volume is not dull, however, and even seems an admirable one when 
contrasted with another, of which “ Leila Marston’’? is the heroine. 
It will exhibit the aim of the writer, and the style of the work, if the 
sentences with which the fifteenth chapter commences, be quoted : 

“This is not a fashionable novel, neither is it a biographical sketch of the 
life of an eminent or saint-like woman; it is not a book of travels, nor 


does it pretend to give you a full, true, and particular account of the various 

capitals, cities, and towns which it was the fate of my heroine to visit. It is 

pir intended for a tale—a moral tale, I hope—a sort of friendly beacon, 
la 


and that, under God’s blessing, it may be the means of warning others off some 
of those rocks on which finely-built and long-tried vessels, as well as inferior 
craft, have foundered and gone down. My readers must pardon me, there- 
fore, if Leila Marston appears to them a very ordinary, commonplace sort of 
young lady, and the individuals connected with her history but ordinary 
mortals likewise.” 


If, after reading the above lines, any person should feel disposed to 
peruse the volume, they will agree with us in thinking the heroine and 
the book alike unpardonable ; on account of the silliness of the former 
and the insipidity of the latter. 

The author of “ Hills and Plains”’ has narrowly missed producing 
an entertaining novel. He has attempted to depict one phase of 
European life in India ; but the sketch is too superficial to be of any 
value. In competent hands the subject might have been so managed 
as to interest us by the judicious treatment of the accessories ; and we 
should have pardoned an over-minuteness of description, had we got a 
true and distinct picture of Indian scenery and manners. As it is, the 
only new thing we learn from these volumes is that the slang term for 
unmarried ladies is “ Spins ;” for we do not count it anything to leara 
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that Europeans who are perhaps incapable of speaking their mother- 
tongue with accuracy, frequently indulge in a jargon compounded of 
bad Hindostanee and English. The “old Story” which is repeated in 
these volumes is simply how a lady married a man whom she did not 
love, became enamoured of another, then under the pretext of requiring 
change of air, left her husband’s house in “the Plains’”’ to reside for a 
time in “ the Hills,” returning to him when he was smitten with ill- 
ness on hearing that she had been unfaithful; how she nursed him 
until he recovered, and proved a loving wife ever afterwards. While 
it were unfair to say that the story is not worth perusal, neither can 
it be affirmed that anybody should waste time in perusing it. 

There need be no hesitation, however, in styling “ Vanity Church’’ 
the very worst book which has been published for some time. The 
author dedicates it to his father, and says he will be “amply rewarded 
if it helps in any way to cheer the many lonely hours the evening of 
life has brought to you and my amiable mother.” He is, probably, a 
sincere and well-intentioned man; yet, had it been his desire to darken 
his parents’ last hours, and make them long for death, he could not 
have accomplished his purpose more effectually than by presenting 
these volumes to them. They may contain a plot, but what it is we 
are unable to discover. ‘The hero seems to be a Dr. Griffith, whose 
specific for every disease is blue pill and black draught, who shortens 
the lives of all his patients, and dies himself from liver disease, the 
only ill which he thought flesh was heir to, and yet would not 
believe that he had been attacked by it. In striking contrast to the 
disjointed and ungrammatical language of our bad novel writers, 
stands forth the simple, clear, and idiomatic English of the author of 
“Lavinia,”!© who, although an Italian, is yet a more consummate 
master of our tongue than the majority of those who speak and attempt 
to write it. We do not require to do more than express our satisfac- 
tion that “Lavinia,” which we welcomed when it first appeared, 
should have been admitted, after a few months’ time, among the 
standard works which Smith, Elder, and Co. consider deserving of 
publication in a low-priced edition. 

The perseverance with which some Germans write novels would 
deserve praise were the books produced by them of much value. No 
people is more patriotic than the German, and yet none so persistently 
ignores its own novels, and more unanimously prefers those of France 
or England. ‘The reason is, that German novels are seldom readable 
on account of their exceeding dulness and excessive prolixity. As an 
instance, take a recent one entitled, “ Four Germans, a romance of the 
Last Ten Years,”!! and it will be found that the three volumes in 
which it is written contain twelve thousand one hundred and eighteen 
closely printed pages. Such a heap of matter is more than ordinary 
mortals can wade through, even if it were of the most lively and inte- 
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resting description. Herr George Hesekiel has done worse, if that be 
possible, in publishing a romance in three parts, called “ Under Three 
Emperors.””!? The work, when completed, will extend to six volumes, 
As yet only two volumes have appeared, and these are not of a nature 
to cause the others to be anxiously expected. 

Herr Otto Miiller is less exacting than either of those just named, 
as his “ Last Days of Petrarch’! is a work in two moderate-sized 
volumes. The subject, however, is unfortunate: it is not fair to in- 
corporate any portion of lives of remarkable literary personages into a 
romance. In other respects, this author deserves credit for what he 
has done. 

Herr Berthold Auerbach has done much better than any of the 
above writers, having given us more valuable matter in a few pages 
than they have in their lengthy volumes. Himself a novelist of 
repute, and an undoubted master of the art of narration, he has fur- 
nished us with many useful hints on the best mode of writing novels, 
His remarks were first delivered in the form of a lecture, and are now 
published with this title, “The Art of Narration,’ as practised by 
Goethe. Herr Auerbach takes in succession “ Werther,” “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and “Elective Affinities,” and points out the objects of 
Goethe in writing these novels, as well as the manner in which he 
attained them. ‘“ Werther,” he thinks, was written when the author 
was under the influence of Homer, “ Wilhelm Meister” after he had 
studied Shakespeare, and “ Elective Affinities’ when Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy had dominion over him. We cannot now inquire into the cor- 
rectness of these views, but prefer recommending those of our readers who 
are lovers of Goethe to examine how they are worked out and enforced 
by Herr Auerbach. It would be wrong, however, to omit noticing a 
very just remark of his. He observes, when referring to a beautiful 
passage in “ Werther,” describing the pleasure of reclining on the 
grass during a lovely summer’s day, and watching the insect life among 
the herbage, as well as admiring the delicate, spear-shaped blades of 
grass, that Goethe was one of the first German poets who was not 
ashamed to do this. There is a tendency to undervalue, if not alto- 
gether despise “Werther,” distinctly visible both in England and 
Germany. At one time that book got a bad name which has lowered 
it in the estimation of the general public ever since. True, there is 
much morbid sentiment iti it, and not a little empty twaddle ; but 
there are also countless passages of incomparable beauty. It is one of 
the most exquisitely-written German books, and in its way cannot be 
matched by any book in the literature of Europe. Herr Auerbach 
thinks it a good test of intellectual growth to re-peruse some of 
Goethe’s masterpieces at certain intervals, and mark the effect made 
on the mind each time. If his lecture should induce any of his 
countrymen to do this, he will not have written in vain. As it is, we 
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fear that Goethe is more talked about by his countrymen than studied 





t 

be by them, more admired out of patriotism than appreciated because of 
nes the pleasure and profit derived from a diligent perusal of his works. 
weg A small book by Herr Rudolph Genée, has also our hearty approval. 





It may be entitled, “ Characteristic Female Portraits,’’!® from the 
German dramatic poems. The same thing has been done for the 
women of Shakespeare by Mrs. Jameson which the author does for 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Kleist, but with that exception the 
idea is a novel one, and has, we think, been very well wrought out. 
Should our readers be desirous of meeting with a condensed account 















ba of how women have been regarded and treated by men, they cannot 
the fg do better than read the third of Professor Bodenstedt’s “ Lectures,” 
vas the subject of which is the “position of women in the East and 
“of the West.”” Among other things, he mentions a fact which proves 
ne, that the Turks are not, after all, so blameworthy in their treatment 
na of women as is generally supposed. Their laws empower a woman to 
- complain if her husband shall have used her cruelly, in which case 
by judgment is nearly always given against the husband. German law, 
i. on the other hand, recognises the right of a husband to chastise his 





wife with a stick, and even now it may be read in the laws of Bavaria, 
that a man is allowed to administer a “mild beating” to his wife. 
These lectures are all good, and stand in striking contrast to the trash 
which is so often delivered and published in England in the form of 
Jectures. There are two on “Shakespeare and the Old English Stage,” 
which are worthy of perusal even by those to whom the subject is stale 
and wearisome. But the most important one is that on the “ Russian 
Drama and its Social Importance.” ‘The author is a master of the 
subject, and has succeeded in embodying his out-of-the-way informa- 
tion in very readable language. We learn from him that there are many 
dramatic poets in Russia, some of whom are by no means to be 
despised. We learn, also, that Shakespeare’s works have been trans- 
lated into Russian, and are constantly playedat Moscow. Altogether, 
this book is valuable without being bulky, and instructive without 
being superficial. It is thoroughly worthy of perusal, and if read will 
be enjoyed. 

There is not, perhaps, any work which is so constantly to be met 
with in a gentleman’s library as that which is styled “The British 
Essayists.’” Few grudge the money which it costs; but fewer think 
that it deserves any further notice after being purchased and placed on 
the bookshelves. One reason why it is unduly neglected is that the 
works of many of the Essayists did not deserve a place in any collec- 
tion; another reason being that even the best of the series contains 
much of which the interest is only ephemeral, and the subjects unin- 
teresting and obscure. We think it a wise thing, then, in Mr. Mont- 
gomery to have endeavoured to rescue from comparative oblivion many 
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truly delightful Essays by Steele and Addison. He has republished 
the “Tatler,” in a condensed form, under the title of “The History, 
Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire,”!? and has 
very judiciously added some brief yet useful explanatory notes. Those 
who do not find any of the books of the day to their liking are advised 
to turn to this edition of the “Tatler.” A perusal of it may make 
them take up new books with fresh zest, and will enable them to un- 
derstand how greatly the writers of our day differ from those of Queen 
Anne’s day, as well as how greatly superior the former are in many 
things to the latter. 

It is exceedingly difficult to deal with books which are neither works 
of fact nor fiction, but a medley of the one and the other: the 
puzzle is where the one begins and the other ends. For example, 
a novelist may found his incidents on real occurrences, yet he 
should not be surprised if we refuse to believe that everything contained 
in his volumes is worthy of implicit credence. On the other hand, the 
narrator of a true tale might be justly indignant were we to profess 
scepticism as to its incidents. The chief fault of the volume contain- 
ing “ Belgian Episodes’”! is its having a hermaphrodite character. It 
purports to give pictures of Flemish life; but we are left in doubt as 
to the nature of the pictures, how far they are in accordance with the 
reality. Henri Conscience has sketched Flemish village life with great 
fidelity and ability: the “ Episodes” in this volume relate to middle 
life. They were very interesting and well written, and, in spite of the 
uncertainty as to their character, are eminently deserving of attention. 

There is nothing which is harder to do and less frequently performed 
than to produce a good fairy tale. An ordinary work of fiction need 
~ not necessarily task the inventive faculties, the great thing being to 
arrange the personages in due order, and make the different parts of 
the story fit well together. A fairy tale, on the contrary, must be 
wholly a work of imagination. Everything must be new and extra- 
ordinary, and yet there are certain bounds which must not be over- 
stepped. We have, on a former occasion, commended Holme Lee’s 
knowledge of fairy lore and skill in weaving most delightful fairy tales. 
The same writer’s new volume containing “The Wonderful Adventures 
of Tuflongbo,”!® is extremely good of its kind, and entitles Holme 
Lee to the thanks of every boy and girl that has not become too 
sensible to enjoy this most. charming sort of literature. To review 
such a book would be a kind of treason. But we cannot leave it 
without praising the extreme felicity with which the style is adapted 
to the subject. Once or twice we have detected expressions that should 
not be employed in such a book, and to instance only one case, we 
think the slang phrase “ this is a sell” which occurs at p. 58, should have 
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been omitted. There are many passages in this volume which are 
worthy of quotation, and one of them we must give. As a piece of 
writing it is surpassed by some of De Quincey’s choicest and most 
finished passages alone. ‘Tuflongbo and his band having reached the 
Cavern of the Subterranean Cataracts, the entrance to it is described 
and their journey thr-ugh it is narrated in the following language :— 


“A broad stream rushed furiously out of the cavern, bearing on its foam- 
white surface gigantic bones of unknown monsters ; tangled knots of snaky hair 
clinging to eyeless skulls; uprooted trees, in whose wreathing, fungus-like 
leaves stirred a horrible life in death; and thick lily-cupped flowers, spotted 
like vases of poison, which they were. The heavy torrent had scooped out for 
itself a deep Pred in the rocks, and after it had escaped from the darkness, it 
went roaring on its dreadful way down a fearful precipice, in three tremendous 
leaps, at the bottom of which it seethed and boiled an illimitable gulf. None 
could look down upon it without risk of falling fascinated into its purple waves ; 
therefore Tuflongbo forbade any of his followers to tempt the danger. 

“He was himself the first to enter the Cavern of the Subterranean Cataracts, 
Hawkweed being at his elbow, and Arum, Yarrow, and Snapdragon close 
behind. They took the right bank of the mighty river, and after proceeding 
about fifty paces they perceived that the stream, though considerably narrower, 
ran its frenzied course here with the same maddened fury as without. It 
seemed as if the waves were rushing away from some awful place, pursued by 
demons charged to prevent their escape; for in their hoarse turmoil there was 
awailing undertone of exceeding anguish as of lost or imprisoned spirits ; 
Tuflongbo’s blood ran cold to hear it; but he kept steadfastly on, neither speak- 
ing himself nor suffering others to speak while that fearful moan rolled down 


on the flood. Deeper and deeper into the darkness marched the adventurers, 

together, in a compact mass, close on the steps of their Leader. And now, from 

the opposite side of the river, began slowly to peer from the hollows, eyes 

without faces, gleaming in the blackness, watchful, a « unwinking, like 
e 


stars in the midnight when the clouds are broken. Then heavily waved the 
colourless branches of trees, that were demons in likeness to some ground ash 
trees and holly; and struck with their clammy leaves the shivering cheeks of 
the heroes; and hairy monsters paddled the air with webbed feet and basilisk 
wings, howling and hissing at them; and long slimy things, and fat speckled 
things, and cold reptile things, crept and crawled over their feet; and plumed 
awful creatures caught them by the hand, and bit them, and shrieked like birds 
against a storm. And always that fearful moan of exceeding anguish rolled 
down on the flood. 

“Then resounded a distant echo that echoed up, and up, and up the cavern, 
as if the wild spirits of all the winds were broken loose together, and were ad- 
vancing, like a conquering army, to trample them to dust. With a swell, and 
droll, and a loud clamour of hoarse shouting, that reverberated in the cavern 
roof as though the mighty sea-surges were lashing the rocks beneath, that 
awful invisible power swept on its way.”—pp. 127, 128. 

It is seldom that we meet with writing so effective as this, and the 
above passage is not the only one of a similar kind which is contained 
in this volume. The tale is so excellent as a piece of composition that 
we are sure older children than those for whom it was written will do 
well to peruse it. While children of all ages will be grateful to 
Holme Lee, there are none by whom Charlotte Eliza Capel will be 
tegarded as a benefactress. Her “ Victorian Enigmas’? are “intended 
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in a novel manner to combine amusement with exereise in the attain- 
ment of general knowledge.” She has evidently taken great pains in 
carrying out her design: it is a pity that so much labour should have 
been so fruitlessly expended. We sympathize too sincerely with right- 
minded children in the distaste which they invariably entertain to their 
hours of play being encroached on by those of their elders who unmer- 
cifully muddle their brains under the pretext of improving their minds, 
to be capable of encouraging such attempts by recommending a task- 
book like this. 

As yet comparatively little has been done in the way of applying 
the art of photography to the illustration of books. Among illus- 
trated books, the newly-published volume, entitled the “ Ruined 
Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain,’ to which William and Mary 
Howitt furnish the letter-press, is at once the most conspicuous and 
the most beautiful. We hope, however, that the English language 
will be treated with due respect by those who take the lead in this 
innovation. Our reasons for having some misgivings on this score, 
are that we have seen this volume advertised as being “ photographi- 
cally illustrated.” Without discussing the propriety of the expression, 
let us merely ask this publisher, or any one else, whether it would be 
either correct or elegant to speak of a “ wood-cutically” or “ lithogra- 
phically” illustrated book? As a gift-book, this volume is in every 
respect to be commended, and, better than most gift-books, it will 
repay whoever shall carefully examine and peruse it. 

Of a similar class, but very different in character, is the handsomely- 
printed volume entitled “ Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, 
&c., in the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland.” The author 
’ has expended much time and toil in research for the purpose of making 
his book alike complete and trustworthy. What his opinions are 
with regard to architecture may be gathered from a note which is 
appended to the first half of the book. The language, as well as the 
views there set forth, bear a strong resemblance to what we have read in 
the works of Mr. Ruskin. The following words might very well have 
been penned by that intrepid and untiring fallacy-monger :— 


“A return to correct form, which unfortunately is all that is being princi- 
pally aimed at by the church-builders of our day, is indeed a great step in the 
way of improvement, though one only of the many other backward ones that 
must be taken before any real’ approach towards perfection can be attained. 
True architecture is not more dependent upon purity of design than it is upon 
purity and solidity of material; and therefore, until we have learned not only 
to see, but to feel also, the difference that there is between a reality and a 
fiction—between the dignity of truth, however plain, and the vulgarity of 
laboured deception, however ornate—between stone and paste—between the 
true and natural scorings left in token of true labour by the mason, and those 
impudences done by your doer of all kinds of brush-work—between an archi- 
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tect and a mere purveyor tothe plasterer and stucco-moulder,—one and all our 
endeavours towards the performance of what can be permanently satisfying 
either to ourselves or to posterity, will be vain.”—p. 122. 

The second portion of the volume is by far the more valuable of the 
two,and is really extremely interesting. It treats of the characteristics of 
the Western Islands. When describing Jura, the author makes a state- 
ment which we hope is not true, though were it not so, his patriotism 
would surely have made him withhold it. He remarks that, “Jura, 
like most of the Western islands, is seldom visited, even by the low- 
country Scot himself, notwithstanding the proneness there is in him 
to much boastful talking about the scenery of his country, and that, 
too, sometimes, as if he made the scenery.” (p. 130.) In addition to the 
curious information which the author has collected relative to these 
Western Islands, there are many interesting particulars recorded by 
him of his visits to them. The very names of several are new to us. 
For all readers, then, there is something suitable in this volume, while 
the antiquary will take extreme delight in it. 

Another volume from the same enterprising publishers, cannot be 
regarded with equal favour. Dr. Irving’s “History of Scotish 
Poetry” is an elaborate mistake. Lest it should be thought that 
our spelling is rather peculiar, we may remark that the late Dr. Irving, 
for reasons best known to himself, thought fit to write “Scotish.” 
But, alter the spelling as we may, we cannot change the fact that 
Scotland has not, and never has had, a national poetry distinct from 
that of England. Her poets have either written in Fnglish, or one of 
its dialects ; what is commonly called Scotch being merely the 
dialect of English spoken by some of the people of Scotland. Burns 
wrote several of his poems in that dialect, but it has never been the 
spoken language of the whole nation, or the language of literature. 
The earlier Scotch poets wrote what was substantially English, the 
difference consisting in some peculiarities of spelling and expression. 
There would be some propriety in writing a history of the “ Seotish”’ 
poets, that is, of men who were born in Scotland, but wrote English 
poetry. Even Dr. Irving acknowledges “it is not to be concealed 
that Barbour, Winton, Henry, and other early poets of Scotland, have 
described their native language as English.” (p. 19.) This history 
of “Scotish Poetry” is carefully and conscientiously written, and Dr. 
Irving has executed his task in a very creditable manner. His style is 
rather pedantic, and his digressions rather too long and frequent ; 
nevertheless, the immense quantity of valuable matter contained 
in this volume renders it deserving the labour of an attentive 
perusal, 

Are the writings of Heinrich Heine sufficiently known and valued in 
England? We fancy not. His lyrical poems have been translated 
into English more than once; but, as far as we know, none of his 
prose works, Perhaps the ordinary run of readers have never heard 
that he was a prose writer, or that his prose is, in its way, as good as 
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his poetry. Those who can enjoy his writings in the original, will 
cordially welcome the new edition of his “ Works,”* now in course of 
publication. The two volumes which have been issued contain his 
travels in the North of Germany, the Harz Mountains, and Italy. 
When completed, this will be the only edition of any value, seeing 
that all those published during his lifetime were shamefully mutilated 
by the censors. Whole pages were frequently omitted, and the mean- 
ing continually distorted by the erasure of words and phrases. It 
would require considerable space to discuss in an adequate manner the 
excellences of Heine, as well as to point out his failings. To givea 
short sample of his prose style would be difficult, yet a sentence chosen 
at random will exhibit some of the peculiarities of his manner. He is 
speaking of Gittingen. Having described the town and remarked 
that it can be best viewed with our backs to it, he proceeds to moralize 
after the following fashion :—“ In a university town like this one, there 
1s an incessant arriving and departing, a new generation of students is 
to be found there every third year, the stream of men is uninterrupted, 
the wave of one term pressing the other onwards, the old professors 
alone remaining stationary amidst this general movement, as immovably 
fixed as the pyramids of Egypt—only, in these University Pyramids 
there is no wisdom concealed.” —(i. 9. 

M. Edmond About may be styled the Heine of France; that is 
to say, a Heine who is not a poet. All the writings of M. About 
overflow with wit, and if sparkle and glitter were the marks of genius, 
he would deserve the appellation of a great writer. His novels, pam- 
phlets, and books of travel have become very popular. In fact, he has 
succeeded in everything he has attempted, except the production of good 
plays. He has just published a volume containing four comedies, in order 
to show what he can do in that line ; but we do not think it will increase 
his reputation.” The first, which is called “ QGuillery,” was per- 
formed, but proved a failure, having to be withdrawn after the second 
representation. What strikes us most forcibly in these plays is the 
broadness of the humour. Without being indecent, it verges on gross- 
ness. This is the more remarkable, because the author’s other writings 
are distinguished by an abstinence from improper allusions which is quite 
uncommon in a Frenchman. Doubtless there are many amusimg and 
clever things in this volume, yet it would have been better for M. 
About’s reputation had it not: been published. 

The same remark is still more applicable to the case of the author 
of “Richard Coeur de Lion.” He has prefaced his tragedy with 
these words: “To the public. Time has long made inquiry for an 
Original Drama. Is this one?” Now, what reply either Time or the 
Public will make to this, it is impossible to foretell. Very probably 
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they will consider this drama much too original for their tastes. Many 
strange things have been said of Jerusalem ; but does not this author 
put the strangest of all into the mouth of King Richard, when the 
latter tells Saladin— 


“ But we will have Jerusalem for Christians ; 
It is the nursery-bed where they were raised; 
And it shall own their rule.”—p. 54. 


In striking contrast to the above marvellous production, is “ Croesus, 
King of Lydia” ”” which is a thoroughly original and admirable tragedy. 
The present edition is the second ; the first having appeared in 1845. 
It is truly surprising that a book at once so carefully composed and 
poetically written should be comparatively unknown, as well as un- 
appreciated. The author is not only a poet, but he is one whose 
blank verse bears no resemblance to that which is the fashion and 
model of the hour. A careful analysis could alone afford sufficient 
proofs of the truthfulness of this statement. Let us give merely 
one example, which of itself will demonstrate the possession of high 
poetical talent by Major Richards. Croesus has made a long speech 
to his son Atys, with the view of exciting in the latter’s mind am- 
bitious thoughts and lofty resolves. What we would especially direct 
attention to is the beautiful and apt simile contained in the last six 
lines :— 

Arys (aside). “I scem to be in error whilst I list 

Unto his lofty talk; but, ere the sound 

Hath well died in mine ears, comes reason calm, 

And shrinks the newborn pride. For to such dreams 
Well-balanced thought = meditation wise 

Are like the statues’ marble excellence, 

That on a theatre’s wide pediment 

Outlive for centuries the petty war 

Of one short, bustling, feverish night within.”—p. 71. 


The author of “God and Man’’*s tells us in his preface, it has not 
appeared to him “that, in the Book of Job, the answer to the 
Mourner’s powerful inquiries taken up by Elihu, and concluded by the 
Deity himself, gave that intelligible and complete explanation and 
reply which might have been expected from its importance, or fairly 
looked for from the God of Revelation; and this fact almost suggests 
a suspicion that some passages essenfial to the conclusion of that sub- 
lime work must have been omitted or lost.” In order to supply the 
fancied loss, this poem has been composed ; the conclusion of which, 
as we understand it, being, that to God all things are not possible. 

Mr. Edwin Atherstone has been even more presumptuous, and, if 
that be possible, has sinned against good taste even more deeply, in 
doing the Book of Exodus into blank verse.*? His verse is sonorous 
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and impressive; but were it ten times better, his undertaking 
would be none the less superfluous, if not highly impertinent. The 
poem extends to twenty-seven books, and contains, among other things, 
a new description of Hell. Any one who shall endeavour to judge this 
production with impartiality will probably conclude that the concise 
account of the plagues of Egypt given in the Book of Exodus, and 
the brief yet vivid description of Hell contained in “ Paradise Lost,” 
are infinitely superior to the whole twenty-seven books of this pon- 
derous poem, even although the language is unusually good, and the 
imagery often splendid and impressive. 

Whoever the author of “ Athelstan’’° may be, he must have been a 
diligent student of Mr. Tennyson’s works. If this be a first attempt, 
it is a very meritorious one, and promises well for future excellence. 
The most conspicuous faults are the employment of conceits and ex- 
aggerated expressions. Thus it is said that the scythe-like prow of a 
vessel, 

** As it dipped, 
Mowed down the frothy herbage of the waves.”—>p. 41. * 


Drops of sweat are called “the children of distress,”—an expression 
which would have delighted the Spanish poetasters of a former age. 
Lovers frequently say strange things, at least in novels and poems; 
but surely the most romantic lover never expressed himself as Anlaf 
does when he tries to impress upon Bertha the love he bore for her, 
by first saying that when he left her presence, he fancied she whis- 
pered his recall ; and then that, 


“ As slowly, slowly going, 
I heard ‘dear Anlaf!’ round the sume 
That bore such words, I threw my arms to kiss 
The impalpable sweetness of that atmosphere !’—p. 159. 


There are, however, better things than over-refined expressions in 
this poem. The story of Athelstan’s reign is very skilfully told, 
although at too great length, and the battle of Brunnanburgh is graphi- 
cally and strikingly depicted. 

It is curious that, whereas after “ Locksley Hall” appeared, young 
poets exerted themselves to imitate it by adopting the same metre and 
similar language, so nearly every poem of any note which has been 
published since Mr. Tennyson showed how to modulate blank verse on 
a new key in the “ Idylls of the King,” has been more or less an echo 
of the same verse. For the moment the Poet Laureate is the young 
poets of the day what Pepe was to those of his time; a model to be 
copied and a master fo be worshipped. However, unless our young 
poets cannot do better than re-echo another man’s voice, there will be 
for them no laurel wreath and no lasting renown. 
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